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To the superficial mind no 
two things can appear more 
unlike than the sailing - ship 
of the line and the armoured 
battleship. They differ widely 
in all that appeals to the eye— 
in general appearance, in struc- 
ture, in motive power, and in 
the material of which they are 
built. But to the thoughtful 
seaman who regards both the 
wooden sailing-ship and the 
steel steam-ship as an instru- 
ment of war, these are differ- 
ences of detail. In his view 
they are alike in the funda- 
mental fact that each is a 
floating gun-carriage, and that 
each is not only a ship but 
a machine, differing in kind, it 
may be, but still a machine, 
—the sailing-ship equally with 
the steamer. The modern war- 
vessel is as much a ship as was 
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the wooden two-decker, and the 
Victory was as much a machine 
as is the modern Edward VII. 
From the point of view of their 
care, maintenance, and manage- 
ment, the difference between 
the old machine and the new 
one lies in the source whence 
the motive power is derived, 
and in the mechanism by means 
of which that power communi- 
cates motion to the ship. The 
wind has yielded to steam as 
the motive power. The mech- 
anism has changed from the 
masts, yards, rigging, and sails 
of the past to the engines 
and propellers of the present ; 
it is of a different kind but 
is equally complicated. The 
network of ropes and blocks 
aloft has been replaced by 
the labyrinth of pipes and 
valves below, but no great 
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difference exists in the extent 
and scope of the knowledge re- 
quired to deal with these two 
widely unlike mechanisms. 
Each requires to be kept in 
order. The marling-spike may 
have made way for the file; 
knotting and splicing may have 
given place to making joints 
and packing glands; but the 
time, care, and attention re- 
quired to keep the machines 
efficient are the same whether 
they are sails or engines. 
Again, each has to be worked. 
Reefing topsails in a gale of 
wind on a dark night may 
seem a very different operation 
from driving an engine, but the 
skill and knowledge required 
are not unequal in degree, al- 
though they are totally differ- 
ent in kind, and can only be 
acquired at the expense of an 
equal amount of time, care, 
and attention. Whether with 
sails or steam, the skill and 
knowledge principally needed 
are of a practical order, and 
can only be acquired by actual 
contact and use. The best and 
most competent seamen and 
engineers have supplemented 
their practical experience by 
an exact knowledge of princi- 
ples, but the great majority 
of steamers as of sailing-ships 
have been worked efficiently by 
men with little beyond prac- 
tical experience. It is not to 
be expected that the ordinary 
practice will ever be otherwise. 

If the resemblance in aim or 
intention between the mechan- 
isms of the sailing-ship and the 
steamer is fundamentally so 
close, the knowledge of its 
working possessed by the offi- 
cers of the sailing navy may 
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indicate in amount and extent 
the needs of the officers of the 
steam navy in this direction. 
The naval officers of the past 
were satisfied to possess a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the ship, 
her armament and equipment, 
to ensure using her to the best 
advantage. They concerned 
themselves with her working 
and management rather than 
with her construction. They 
did not pretend to be proficient 
in knotting and splicing or in 
sail-making, but their know- 
ledge was sufficient to enable 
them to supervise the work, 
and to see that it was properly 
done by the boatswain and the 
able seamen whose business it 
was. It is true that a few 
individual officers were skilful 
in these matters, but they were 
exceptions, and such of these 
as were in the front rank were 
not held to be so for that 
reason. Precisely the same 
amount of knowledge is neces- 
sary to naval officers if they 
are to use the modern ship to 
the best advantage. They re- 
quire to concern themselves 
with the working and manage- 
ment of every part of her rather 
than with construction and de- 
sign. It is no more their busi- 
ness now to be skilled mechanics 
and rival the engine-room artifi- 
cers, than it was in the past 
to emulate the boatswain and 
the able seamen, who were the 
skilled mechanics of the sail- 
ing navy. Their business is a 
higher one. Their raison d’étre 
is war. 

The ship of war is something 
more than an ordinary ship. 
She is primarily an instrument 
of war, and as such is a means 
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to an end. The arrangements 
for moving her are important, 
but less so than the way in 
which she is used. The work- 
ing of the sails or machinery 
is entirely secondary to ques- 
tions which govern the fighting 
—to tactics, to strategy, to the 
discipline and spirit of the 
crews, and, in fact, to all that 
is embraced under the general 
term, “conduct of war.” In 
these fundamental matters the 
change in the motive power has 
not introduced any alteration 
in principles. To a complete 
practical knowledge of their 
ships, and of everything in 
them, officers must therefore 
add a wide and _ thorough 
knowledge of war. 

The foregoing arguments, if 
true, seem to indicate that the 
system of training which pro- 
duced the Hawkes, Ansons, 
Rodneys, St Vincents, and 
Nelsons of the past, may be 
a safe guide for the future. 
That system was based on 
the idea that he who goes 
down to the sea in ships should 
become early accustomed to a 
sea life, and should possess a 
practical working knowledge 
of a ship and everything it 
contains. 

The general importance of 
custom has never been more 
forcibly put than by Francis 
Bacon in the following passages 
from his essay on “Custom and 
Education ” :— 

“Men’s thoughts are much accord- 
ing to their inclination; their dis- 
course and speeches according to 
their learning and infused opinions ; 
but their deeds are after as they 
have been accustomed. And there- 


fore, as Machiavelli well noteth, there 
is no trusting to the force of nature 
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nor to the bravery of words, except 
it be corroborate by custom.” 


After giving instances of the 
predominancy and tyranny of 
custom, he proceeds :— 


“Therefore, since custom is the 
principal magistrate of man’s life, let 
men by all means endeavour to ob- 
tain good customs. Certainly custom 
is most perfect when it beginneth in 
young years ; this we call education, 
which is in effect but an early 
custom. So we see, in languages the 
tongue is more pliant in all expres- 
sions and sounds, the joints are more 
supple to all feats of activity and 
motions in youth than afterwards.” 


Who can doubt the truth of 
these words? The irksome 
nature of a sea life to the 
majority of those who embark 
late is a notorious and well- 
known fact. Nothing is more 
pronounced and continuous on 
the part of such officers than 
their anxiety to get shore 
appointments. The difference 
is very marked between Eng- 
lish officers who go to sea early 
and those of other nationalities 
who do not. Not long since 
an international squadron was 
assembled in the same waters 
for several months. Foreign 
observers remarked of it that 
the British officers appeared 
to be happy and contented, 
whereas the others were quite 
the reverse, and were longing 
to get home. The remark was 
just. The reason is believed to 
have been that the majority 
of the former had become ac- 
customed to a sea life at an 
early age. 

It may be said that steamers 
are not as long at sea as were 
sailing-ships, and that the dis- 
comforts of a modern sea life 
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are not great. The experience 
of the Japanese navy during 
the present war has proved 
that steam fleets in time of 
war pass quite as much time 
at sea as did the sailing fleets. 
It is believed that the crews of 
certain ships did not set foot 
on shore for months. Ships 
may be somewhat less uncom- 
fortable now than they were 
in the past, but life on land is 
now more luxurious, so that 
the differences between life 
afloat and ashore are un- 
changed. It is this that tells— 
the restraint and confinement 
especially—rather than the ab- 
solute amount of discomfort. 
Another well-known and 
important advantage of going 
to sea young is that boys 
acquire quickly the habit of 
command and a knowledge of 
men and things, coupled with 
a quickness of eye and a readi- 
ness of resource which do not 
come so easily later in life. 
This argument only holds in 
the case of those who are 
allowed to take their proper 
share in the duties of the ship, 
as was the practice in the past. 
Unfortunately there arose a 
custom of abandoning this 
practical training in favour of 
mere book knowledge. This 
was brought about largely by 
the pressure of men who, hav- 
ing little or no sea experience, 
were unable to appreciate the 
value of practical training. 
These argued that naval officers 
were not taught to think under 
the old system. It was for- 
gotten that they were trained 
to observe, and acquired habits 
of order and a knowledge of 
men and things which was 
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really an education in itself. 
It is noteworthy that by such 
a competent observer as Pro- 
fessor Main of the Portsmouth 
College the men produced in 
the past were considered to 
have an extraordinary capacity 
for hard mental work when 
a distinct object was to be 
gained. 


It will be interesting and use- 
ful to trace the gradual change 
in naval education which has 
taken place during the last 
century. At the close of the 
French war in 1815 cadets 
were entered between the ages 
of 124 and 14. Some were 
sent straight to sea, others to 
the college at Portsmouth 
where they underwent a course 
of instruction for two years. 
Between the two classes existed 
much antagonism, doubtless 
due to the diverging lines of 
thought produced by difference 
of training, and not allayed by 
the advantages accruing to the 
successful “ Collegians.”” These 
advantages varied from time 
to time. At one period the 
cadet who passed out first was 
awarded a gold medal, which 
carried with it a lieutenant’s 
commission on passing in sea- 
manship at the age of nineteen. 
This was found to be too great 
a prize to be won at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, and was 
abolished. In 1835 the maxi- 
mum reward to the most 
successful cadet was a silver 
medal and one year’s time. 
After serving six years at sea, 
including any sea time allowed 
for meritorious passing out of 
the college, and being nineteen 
years of age, they were ex- 
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amined vivd voce to ascertain 
whether their practical know- 
ledge was sufficient to qualify 
them for the charge of a ship 
at sea. No other qualifications 
were required. Beyond the 
above two years at the Ports- 
mouth College —which was 
abolished in 1837—and the 
desultory instruction given by 
naval instructors to the limited 
number of midshipmen borne in 
large ships, no further educa- 
tional facilities were given. 
The officers produced were good 
practical seamen, and the so- 
called ‘‘Collegians” possessed 
a@ grounding in mathematics, 
navigation, and cognate sub- 
jects; but the majority lacked 
the knowledge of the higher 
branches of their profession, 
including war, which their pre- 
decessors had acquired during 
the long struggles of the 
eighteenth century. War and 
its requirements dropped more 
and more out of sight during 
the long peace. The leading 
men were left to educate them- 
selves, and did so. The Admir- 
alty gave them no assistance 
or encouragement until 1839, 
when men began to have a 
glimmering of the necessity 
for a higher education. The 
Portsmouth College was then 
reopened, not for cadets but 
for a certain number of 
officers and mates who were 
to be instructed for one year. 
The education given was nar- 
row, and was limited chiefly 
to mathematics, navigation, 
astronomy, steam, and fortifica- 
tion. War was not studied, 
and the importance of naval his- 
tory was quite unappreciated. 

To the men thus trained 
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fell the Crimean War, and the 
changes from sail to steam, 
from smooth-bores to rifled 
guns, from wooden ships of the 
line to armoured battleships. 
If war had been studied, and 
higher education of the right 
kind properly encouraged, dur- 
ing the period 1839-59, the 
reader is asked to reflect on 
the difference in progress 
which might have resulted 
during the eventful period 
1859-85,— between 1859, when 
the Warrior, the first ironclad, 
was laid down, and 1885, when 
the imminence of war with 
Russia exposed the backward 
state of the navy and initi- 
ated the naval renaissance. 
Quite twenty years are re- 
quired to give full effect to 
radical changes in an educa- 
tional system. Would minds 
trained to deal with the funda- 
mental principles of war have 
clung to sails quite so long? or 
misreading the lessons of the 
American Civil War, have sanc- 
tioned the building of ships fit 
only for coast defence? or have 
failed to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the new motive 
power? or have depreciated 
the efforts of the late Admiral 
Colomb to direct naval thought 
to the study of tactics and 
strategy? It is a noteworthy 
fact that the neglect to study 
war systematically continued 
until the year 1900, when the 
Board of Admiralty directed 
a war course to be started 
at Greenwich College. It is 
true that the Order of Jan- 
uary 1873 establishing the Col- 
lege for the higher education 
of naval officers contained this 
clause :— 
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10. Naval history and tactics, 
including naval signals 
and steam evolutions. 

But so little attention was paid 
to this that it was not included 
in the Regulations dated Nov- 
ember 1888. The Navy was 
too much occupied with ques- 
tions connected with the ma- 
terial to trouble about such 
matters as strategy and tactics ! 
May this not have been due 
to the influence of the “Col- 
legians,” whose mathematical 
training would fit them to 
deal with questions connected 
with ships and their fittings, 
but would neither help them 
much in the study of war nor 
turn their thoughts in that 
direction? The late Sir Cooper 
Key, the most distinguished 
“Collegian,” was the first Presi- 
dent of the Greenwich College, 
and, as has been shown by the 
late Admiral Colomb, never 
fully understood the funda- 
mentals of naval strategy. 
This must have been due to 
some extent to his education, 


Year. 


1815 
1859 
1869 
1873 
1887 
1898 


Age on entry. 


124 to 14 
12 14 
12 » 13 


13 «12 
14 
15 


13 " 
144 

It may be noted that during 
the eighteenth century the age 
on going to sea varied between 
ten and seventeen, those who 
did not join the Academy em- 
barking generally younger than 
those who did. Keppel was 
ten; Rodney, Hawke, and Nelson, 
twelve ; Jervis, thirteen; Dun- 
can and Keith, fifteen; Dun- 
donald, seventeen. Not one of 
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Time at College or 
in Britannia. 
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as his ability and capacity were 
undoubted. It is significant 
that he was First Sea Lord in 
1885, and had been so since 
1879. May it be that the 
Navy’s distrust of the “Col- 
legians” was to some ex- 
tent well founded in that the 
higher education which they 
favoured was not of the right 
kind ? 

The Crimean War reacted 
powerfully on the naval mind, 
and paved the way for many 
innovations — steam, armour, 
and the rifled gun—and for 
educational reform. The sys- 
tem of entry and education, 
which had enjoyed a struggling 
existence from the year 1729 
until its abolition in 1837, 
was again introduced in 1857. 
But instead of the Portsmouth 
College, a harbour training- 
ship—eventually the Britannia 
—was used. The age on entry 
remained practically the same 
from 1815 until 1898, when a 
material increase was made. 
The facts are as follows :-— 


Age on going to sea. 


2 years 
1 year 


144 to 16 
3 0 15 
15 
16 
16} 


16}9 


do. 
1,5 years 
these appear to have passed 
through the Portsmouth 
Academy, with its two years’ 
course of instruction. 

Up to the time of actually 
going to sea no great difference 
existed between the College 
system of 1815 and _ the 
Britannia course of 1898. It 
is true that in 1868 a sea-going 
training-ship was introduced, 
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in which the cadets passed one 
year; but this was abolished in 
1873, as it was rightly held 
that the fleet itself, with all its 
varied experience, must neces- 
sarily give a professional train- 
ing far better and more real 
than could be obtained amid 
the artificial surroundings of a 
special training-ship. In 1902 
the Britannia was found to be 
too small for the increased 
number of cadets. Regardless 
of past experience, a sea-going 
training-ship was started to 
provide the necessary accom- 
modation. The professional 
training of the boys would 
have gained by drafting them 
direct into the fleet, but a 
special training-ship was more 
favourable to producing officers 
of the same pattern and to 
the passing of examinations. 
What would the modern Navy 
be without superficial examin- 
ations!!! 

It is in the education after 
leaving the training-ship that 
the great and vital change was 
made. For a practical train- 
ing unsurpassed was gradually 
substituted a very inferior book 
education. A Chinese system 
of examinations was the engine 
by means of which this was 
brought about. 

The original examination in 
seamanship for the rank of 
lieutenant was a vivd voce 
“pass” to ascertain whether 
the candidate was competent 
to take charge of a ship at sea, 
and was conducted by three 
captains or commanders, as 
being most interested in seeing 
that the officers under them 
were efficient. This was sup- 
plemented by “pass” examina- 
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tions, in gunnery on board the 
Excellent, in navigation and 
steam at the Portsmouth Col- 
lege. During the ’Sixties ac- 
celerated promotion was given 
to those who took first-class 
certificates in the three subjects. 
The examinations thus became 
competitive instead of simply 
for a “pass.” The advantages 
derived from early promotion 
were so great that this change 
soon began to make itself felt, 
and was wide-reaching in its 
results. Although candidates 
only went to the Hxcellent and 
College to pass, they were 
allowed time in each case 
to prepare for examination. 
Under the pressure of com- 
petition, demands were first 
made to equalise these times 
for all, and then to extend 
them with a view to education 
instead of merely preparation. 
When the Greenwich College 
was opened this was done. 
Commencing Ist January 1874, 
the gunnery course in the 
Excellent was fixed at three 
months, and that for naviga- 
tion at the College at six 
months. Subsequently were 
added a pilotage course, and in 
1882 a torpedo course in the 
Vernon. By 1886 the system 
had been entirely changed, and 
was then as follows: Cadets 
entered at ages between twelve 
and thirteen and a half passed 
two years in the Britannia, 
went to sea between fourteen 
and fifteen and a half, served 
at sea five years less the time 
allowed out of the Britannia— 
one year being the maximum— 
passed in seamanship and joined 
the College between nineteen 
and twenty and a half. They 
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now passed through the follow- 
ing courses of instruction: at 
Greenwich, for navigation and 
mathematics, six months; in 
Vernon, for torpedo, one month ; 
in Excellent, for gunnery, three 
months; at Portsmouth, for 
pilotage, two months. This 
consumed, including leave and 
interruptions of various kinds, 
about fifteen months. The age 
on completing the whole varied 
between 20,°; and 21,5, years. 
Those who passed the best 
examinations were immediately 
promoted, and gained upwards 
of two years over their con- 
temporaries. As in the case 
of the gold medal of the Ports- 
mouth College with its lieu- 
tenant’s commission, this was 
considered so excessive that an 
attempt was made to mitigate 
it. In 1891 was introduced a 


graduated scale, based on the 


classes of certificates obtained. 
This scale made accelerated 
promotion applicable not only 
to those who took all first-class 
certificates, but to others who 
passed less well. The competi- 
tion was extended by this to a 
much larger number of officers, 
instead of limiting it to those in 
the first flight. At the same 
time, it was recognised to be 
futile to attempt to pass the 
whole body of sub-lieutenants 
through the same mathematical 
course, thus confirming the 
opinion given by Professor 
Main of the Portsmouth Col- 
lege twenty years before. The 
Greenwich course was divided 
into two parts of three months 
each, the first only being com- 
pulsory. This was the first 
sign of a reaction against the 
system. 


Reaction against the System. 
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The effect of these examin- 
ations on the naval service has 
been profound. The profes- 
sional career of the present 
generation has been governed 
by ability to pass examinations 
rather than by their practical 
professional knowledge. So 
much has depended upon the 
result of the examinations that 
practical training at sea has 
been sacrificed to prepare for 
them. The qualifying sea- 
service has been reduced. This 
was six years during the sail- 
ing era, five years and six 
months in 1859, and only three 
years and six months in 1900, 
including Britannia time in 
each case, which might be 
twelve months as a maximum 
in 1859 and four months in 
1900. Midshipmen have been 
so largely withdrawn from the 
ordinary duties of their ships 
for the purpose of attending 
school, that they have not had 
sufficient opportunity to ac- 
quire practical knowledge of 
the working and management 
of ships, their fittings, equip- 
ment, and armament. Unlike 
their predecessors, they have 
not made themselves familiar 
with the practical working 
of the motive power. They 
have become lieutenants, not- 
withstanding that they un- 
doubtedly possessed less know- 
ledge of these matters than 
their predecessors. This has 
been recognised in so far 
that, whereas formerly when a 
midshipman passed in seaman- 
ship for the rank of lieutenant 
he was held to be qualified to 
take charge of a ship, such is 
now not the case. He must 
now, after passing all his ex 
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aminations, serve six months at 
sea, and obtain a certificate 
from his captain that he is fit 
to perform efficiently the duties 
of a lieutenant. What a com- 
mentary on the examinations ! 

The effect of a system of 
education based on superficial 
courses and examinations has 
been to give an advantage to 
minds of a superficial type, and 
to discourage men who aim at 
deep and solid acquirements. 
Professor Main of the Ports- 
mouth College foresaw this in 
1870, and said : “In my opinion, 
in the higher branches of the 
service we have more educated, 
thoughtful, and intelligent men 
than we shall have among 
those who are coming on now. 
I think their schoolboy educa- 
tion on board ship militates 
against their naval duties and 
vice versd.” The reader is in- 
vited to consider whether the 
recent somewhat sensational 
policy, with its superficial ex- 
planatory memoranda, is not 
the natural outcome of a 
shallow and superficial educa- 
tional system. 

It is difficult to understand 
how men have come to be satis- 
fied with such a state of things. 
They must have been blinded 
by the change from sail to 
steam. Misled by the much 
misused word “science,” they 
have come to think that exact 
knowledge is a plant of modern 
growth, and can only be de- 
rived from books,—that prac- 
tical acquaintance with the 
thing itself is secondary to a 
theoretical knowledge of it. 
They have forgotten that the 
officers and men of the past 
had an exact and complete 
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knowledge of their art, and 
that this was obtained almost 
entirely from practical experi- 
ence afloat, and not from 
courses of instruction on shore. 
The system now in force in the 
Navy is the very contrary of 
that which prevailed in the 
past. All along the line in- 
struction on shore has been sub- 
stituted for actual practice and 
experience at sea. The instruc- 
tion in gunnery, torpedo, sig- 
nals, and navigation is centred 
in harbour or shore establish- 
ments. It is now a funda- 
mental principle in naval train- 
ing that no officer or man can be 
‘“hall-marked” in any of these 
matters on board a sea-going 
ship. He must obtain a cer- 
tificate from a shore establish- 
ment. To such a pass have 
matters come that a gunlayer, 
or man who lays and fires a 
gun, cannot be made afloat: 
he must leave the battleship, 
where every facility exists for 
training him, and every one, 
from the captain downwards, 
is directly interested that 
he should shoot well and 
be thoroughly competent ; 
he must go to a school on 
shore, where only artificial ar- 
rangements exist for teaching 
him, and no one has any direct 
interest in his efficiency. Gun- 
nery has been referred to more 
particularly, but the argument 
is equally applicable to other 
branches. The tendency of all 
such schools is towards formal- 
ism. At such establishments, 
surrounded with ‘“ make-be- 
lieve,” a great deal of perfectly 
useless matter will inevitably 
be taught. These schools are 
good servants but bad masters. 
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They should be made strictly 
subservient to the sea-service. 
Instead of that they have be- 
come its masters, with the 
result that they have seriously 
impaired efficiency by setting 
up false standards. Their evil 
influences are twofold. All 
questions from the fleet are 
referred to them. Human 
nature being what it is, and 
much dependent upon its sur- 
roundings, their influence is 
always directed to keeping the 
control of the training in their 
own hands, and to discouraging 
initiative in sea-going ships. 
As a result, large numbers of 
officers and men are locked up 
in harbour ships and shore 
establishments at the three 
Home ports, instead of being 
placed on board commissioned 
ships in reserve, where they 
could not only help to keep 


the ships in order, but be them- 
selves trained more effectively. 
Not the least serious result of 
the system is that large sums 
of money are expended in 
making provision for the shore 


training. Colleges and bar- 
racks are unduly multiplied, 
while the fighting efficiency of 
the fleet is not increased. 


We are now perhaps in a 
position to affirm that, whether 
ships of war be propelled by 
wind or steam, the essential 
qualifications of those who 
have to manage them are the 
same. The lessons from the 
past seem to indicate that 
naval officers should be given 
the best general education 
possible before being sent to 
sea ; should become early accus- 
tomed to a sea life; should 
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possess a practical working 
knowledge of their ships and 
of everything they contain ; 
and the leading men should 
have not only a _ complete 
knowledge of the “conduct of 
war,” but a wide and thorough 
grasp of the principles under- 
lying any particular spécialité 
which they adopt. 

These requisites involve going 
to sea at an age not later than 
fifteen years and six months, 
and a minimum qualifying sea 
service for the rank of lieu- 
tenant of five years. A prac- 
tical working knowledge of 
the ship and her equipment 
can only be obtained by devot- 
ing the whole time at sea to 
the practical duties of the pro- 
fession. . Its soundness can only 
be assured by placing all the 
examinations in the hands, 
not of gentlemen on land, 
but of the officers in the 
fleet, who, being in touch with 
realities, are the best judges of 
what is necessary. The ex- 
aminations should be only for 
a “pass,” to ascertain whether 
the candidate is competent to 
perform the duties of lieu- 
tenant, which involves practi- 
cal ability to work the ship, 
her armament and machinery. 
They should not be competi- 
tive, because it is not possible 
to ensure equal opportunity 
without sacrificing efficiency. 

The gunnery, torpedo, and 
pilotage courses on shore should 
be abolished, the time now 
devoted to them being much 
more usefully employed afloat, 
where these matters can be 
taught more practically. Those 
who pass successfully through 
such a training should be prac- 
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tically familiar with their duties 
and fitted for the ordinary work 
of the Navy. Such a practical 
training is not in itself sufficient. 
A higher education is necessary 
to enlarge the mind, train the 
thinking powers, and inculcate 
a knowledge of principles. This 
higher education should be en- 
tirely voluntary, and might 
commence at any time after 
completing six years’ service in 
a ship of waratsea. It should 
be open to all who intend 
serious work irrespective of 
their ability. The time allotted 
might be one year, extended to 
two years for selected men and 
reduced for those who make 
unsatisfactory progress. The 
curricula should be framed on 
the broadest lines. The par- 
ticular course of study to be 
followed by any individual 


should be left largely to his 


personal inclination, but would 
be regulated to some extent by 
the particular line he wished 
to adopt. The incentive to 
work would be the appoint- 
ments for navigating, gunnery, 
torpedo, staff of flag officers, and 
engineering. The examinations 
should be competitive in so 
far that they should involve 
“passes” to reach different 
standards of efficiency, carrying 
with them different rates of 
extra pay. 

Officers should be encouraged 
to return later to the College 
to study war or follow further 
any particular course of study 
in which they are interested or 
proficient. Such officers should 
not be subject to any com- 
pulsory examination. 

The examination for the rank 
of commander, recently ordered, 
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is @ pernicious innovation, and 
should be cancelled. It can 
only foster a superficial know- 
ledge of international law, 
strategy, and tactics, than 
which nothing can be more 
dangerous and useless. Such 
subjects are to be pondered 
over and studied during the 
whole professional career of 
an officer, and not hastily 
taken up for a few weeks to 
pass an examination. Such 
studies can be most effectively 
encouraged by giving officers 
the most favourable oppor- 
tunities for prosecuting them, 
and by employing those who 
show special aptitude in those 
lines to work out the numer- 
ous questions involved. The 
promotion of an officer to the 
rank of commander should de- 
pend alone on his professional 
character and attainments as 
shown by his daily work—a 
much more severe test than 
any examination. 

The foregoing proposals are 
based on the idea of reverting 
to the well-tried system of the 
past, improved by additions 
and modifications to meet 
modern conditions. Comparing 
them with the new system of 
entry and training initiated in 
December 1902, certain differ- 
ences will be found. The age 
for entry is now between 
twelve years and four months 
and thirteen years, and the 
time under instruction at 
Osborne and Dartmouth is 
four years. Thus the age on 
going to sea will vary be- 
tween sixteen years and four 
months and seventeen years. 
This is considered to be too 
late. 
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In the course at Osborne 
College special stress is laid 
upon the fact that the cadets 
receive instruction and do 
manual work in the “shops” 
attached to the school. It is 
claimed, and has been gener- 
ally accepted by the public, 
that this is giving these boys 
training in the practical work 
of their profession. It may be 
useful to consider to what ex- 
tent this manual training is 
necessary for those who will 
have to manage machinery, 

An extended course of manual 
work no doubt usually forms 
part of the marine engineer’s 
training. The reason why so 
much stress has been laid on 
this is not far to seek. In 
the early days of marine 
engineering steam machinery 
in general was comparatively 
rare. So rare was it that 
a regular profession or call- 
ing of what we now term 
“engineer” was unknown. 
Many people still living can 
remember when naval en- 
gineers, who had had some 
experience of steam machinery 
before going to sea, spoke of 
themselves as “millwrights,” 
that being the only term 
applied to those who as yet 
hardly formed a distinct speci- 
ality. The millwright made the 
mill” or machine which he 
afterwards drove. It soon came 
to be regarded as a matter of 
course that noone could drive an 
engine unless he had had some 
share in the manual work of 
making one. The belief solidi- 
fied, and when the management 
of marine steam machinery had 
become a thoroughly distinct 
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profession, it still continued to 
be believed that the manual 
work above alluced to was 
the first essential. To this 
must be attributed the re- 
peated vacillations in fixing a 
course of training for naval 
engineers. It was seen that 
making parts of an engine— 
which alone the necessity of 
subdividing work owing to 
variety of parts permitted to 
any individual— was a very 
insufficient training for man- 
aging machinery on a large 
scale. At the same time, a 
sound conviction prevailed that 
the training of the marine en- 
gineer must be practical; and 
the only way of making it 
“practical” that was thought 
of was to oblige the intending 
engineer, at odd times and in 
the intervals between other 
courses of instruction, to do 
the work of a “ fitter.” 

The marine engineer’s pro- 
fession has long reached a stage 
at which the above idea of 
what is “practical” is quite 
out of date. It is no doubt 
necessary that he should have 
a certain familiarity with the 
use of tools, but to keep him 
doing now and again small 
jobs of manual work is to lag 
quite behind the age. It is 
no more necessary for him to 
become an expert mechanic 
than it is for the architect to 
become an expert bricklayer, 
or for the civil engineer who 
directs the construction of an 
embankment or of a bridge 
to become a navvy or expert 
rivetter, or than it was for 
the naval officer of the past 
to be a skilled rigger or 
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sailmaker. What the marine 
engineer requires in the way of 
“practical” instruction is fre- 
quent and long-continued ex- 
perience in the actual work of 
driving and running marine 
engines, and in the care, main- 
tenance, and management of 
engines and boilers. With 
the actual manual work of re- 
pairing the machinery in his 
charge he has no more to do 
than a civil engineer has with 
the manual work of repairing 
the bridges which are under 
his supervision. It will be 
quite by accident if there is a 
single engineer in the Navy who 
would be capable of repairing 
with his own hands a ship’s 
damaged engines. If there are 
any engineers who can, it will 
be because they happen to be 
specially interested in work of 
the kind. If the question is 
looked fairly in the face, it will 
be found that the training of 
the engineer is as different 
from that of the engine-room 
artificer as was the training of 
the lieutenant of the sailing 
era from that of the boat- 
swain. 

This point has been argued 
at length because it is funda- 
mental. It is held that the 
new scheme of training errs in 
placing too much stress on the 
workshop training and too little 
on sea-going practice. Three 
years’ sea service was not 
sufficient to produce a reliable 
lieutenant in the sailing era, 
neither is it now. At least 


five years are necessary to teach 
the average officer his practical 
work in a modern steam-ship. 
In no less time can he learn 
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to handle the machinery, the 
guns, the torpedoes, the electric 
lights, as well as his predeces- 
sors managed the sails and guns 
of the past. 

Not only does the new 
scheme as sketched in the 
Admiralty memorandum of 
December 1902 provide for 
only three years’ sea service as 
midshipman, but it perpetuates 
the system of examinations 
and shore courses. The cir- 
cumstances under which this 
pernicious system was de- 
veloped deserve particular 
notice. It was introduced just 
at the time when the motive 
power was changing. It grew 
with the disappearance of sails, 
because the time formerly de- 
voted to learning how to 
handle them was appropriated 
to books instead of being given 
to acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of the steam - engine. 
The decadence of practical 
knowledge of their ships among 
junior officers was not noticed. 
It is true that a generation 
since a sagacious minority 
tried to stem the tide. These 
saw that a practical knowledge 
of the motive power, whether 
it be sails or steam, was essen- 
tial to the naval officer. They 
set the example, and learnt 
practically to manage machin- 
ery as they had before learnt 
to handle sails. But all was 
of no avail. They were beaten 
by the “Collegians,” who were 
in complete control of the 
education of the Navy, and 
were as much against the 
rising generation acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the 
steam engine as they were 
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against the study of war. 
The seed that was sown in 
1839 by giving a wrong direc- 
tion to the higher education 
at the Portsmouth College was 
harvested at the Greenwich 
College in 1873, and has since 
been reaped annually. In 1902 
a great opportunity presented 
itself, but was missed. The con- 
trol was still in the hands of 
the same school. They failed 
to recognise that a thorough 
practical training at sea is of 
the first importance, and that 
on it should be superposed a 
higher education. They did 
not understand that this higher 
education should be based on 
the idea that, as a subject of 
study for the naval officer, 
war is more important than 
the ship herself. Still imbued 


with a sense of the importance 
of the matériel, and believing 


that instruction is inseparable 
from ships and dockyards, 
they are now undermining the 
“war course ”’—started with so 
much difficulty—by removing 
it from the Greenwich College 
to the Home ports. They 
do not realise that the study 
of war requires concentrated 
attention, and is not to be 
prosecuted with success by 
men whose thoughts are 
continually diverted to the 
care of their ships. 

Changes in the Navy are 
necessary; but if they are 
to be real reforms, they must 
be of the right kind and prop- 
erly directed. It is of the 
greatest importance to distin- 
guish a reform from a mere 
innovation or change. The 
distinction can only be de- 
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termined by correct thinking. 
Until there be correct thought 
there cannot be right action, 
and when there is _ correct 
thought right action will fol- 
low. Up to the present great 
confusion of thought has been 
manifest in the minds direct- 
ing naval reform. The action 
of the Admiralty and the vari- 
ous official memoranda pre- 
sented to Parliament — more 
especially that on the entry 
and training of officers dated 
16th December 1902 — are 
proofs of the correctness of 
this assertion. Take, for in- 
stance, the following statement: 
“In the old days it sufficed if 
a naval officer were a seaman. 
Now he must be a seaman, a 
gunner, a soldier, an engineer, 
and a man of science as well.” 
A more erroneous idea has 
been rarely conveyed in two 
sentences. Was Drake only a 
seaman? He was one of the 
greatest warriors of the age, 
and the trusted councillor of 
his sovereign. Were Anson, 
Hawke, and St Vincent only 
seamen? They were members 
of the Cabinet, and trusted by 
the nation. Nothing is more 
certain than that the great 
admirals have always been 
much more than mere seamen. 
It is astonishing and regret- 
table that «a memorandum 
issued from the Admiralty 
should imply otherwise. Again, 
since the days of the Armada, 
has not the gun been the prin- 
cipal weapon, and has not the 
knowledge of its use been al- 
ways of primary importance? 
Could any modern captain give 
more attention to the gunnery 
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efficiency of his crew than did 
Broke of the Shannon? It is 
difficult to understand why a 
naval officer should be more 
of a soldier now than were 
Drake and Nelson in the past. 
War has not changed, as we 
have shown in the pages of 
‘Maga’ for June and July. 
As to his being an engineer, 
our whole argument has tended 
to show that the modern 
officer should have as_ in- 
timate knowledge of his ship 
as had his predecessor. If he 
controls and manages the mo- 
tive power, he will do no more 
than did the seamen of the 
Elizabethan age and the Nel- 
sonian era. We hold that the 
division between the military 
and engineer branches in the 
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sea-going navy is a source of 
weakness, and should grad- 
ually cease. 

Our space does not permit 
us to discuss other points 
raised equally superficially in 
the memorandum referred to; 
but it is evident that if our 
arguments are sound, the 
Admiralty proposals, adopted 
hastily and without adequate 
discussion in 1902, are far 
from meeting the necessities 
of the case, and will require 
considerable revision. The 
future of naval education is 
still uncertain, and it behoves 
every man of experience, as far 
as in him lies, to assist the 
Admiralty to form clear ideas. 
It is with that object we have 
written. 
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THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES,—VIII. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


THE SACRIFICE. 


“T po not think,” said the 
Vrouw Grobelaar, looking at 
me with a hard unwinking eye, 
“that idle men should have 
pretty wives. Though Katje 
will lose that poppy red-and- 
white when she begins to grow 
fat. Still 

Katje made an observation. 

“Her mother,” pursued the 
Vrouw Grobelaar, still hold- 
ing me fixed, “spent seventeen 
years in one room, because she 
could not go through the door ; 
and when she died they took 
the roof off and hoisted her out 
like a bullock from a well. 


But as I was saying, it is not 
well that idle men—those with 
leisure for their littlenesses, 
like schoolmasters and doctors 
and Predikants—should have 
pretty wives, or they tend to 


waste themselves. A man 
with real work and money 
matters and the governing of 
cattle and land and Kafirs to 
fill his day, for such a one 
it is very well. Her prettiness 
is an interval, like the drink 
he takes in the noonday. But 
for an idle man it becomes the 
air he breathes. He is all-de- 
pendent on it, and it is a small 
and breakable thing. 

“Look how men have been 
wrecked upon a morsel of pink- 
and-white, how strong brains 
have scattered like seed from 
a burst pod for a trifle of 
hunger in a pair of eyes. I 
remember many such cases 


which would make you stare 
for the foolishness of men and 
the worthlessness of some 
women. There was the Heer 
Mostert, Predikant at Dop- 
fontein, who fell to blasphemy 
and witchcraft when his wife 
Paula was sick and muttered 
emptily among her pillows.” 

The old lady shifted in her 
wide chair and took her eyes 
from me at last. 

“She was pretty, if you 
like,” she said. “A tall girl, 
with a small red mouth, and 
hair that swathed her head 
like coils of bronze. The 
Predikant, who had more fire 
in him than a minister should 
have, and more fulness of blood 
than is good for any man, 
spent the half of his life in 
the joy of being near to her. 
She was full in the face and 
slow with a sleek languor, but 
on his coming there was to 
see a quickness of welcome 
spread itself in her. She 
would flush warmly, and her 
eyes would cry to him. Their 
loved glowed between them; 
they were children together 
in that mighty bond. So 
when a spring that came down 
with chill rains smote Paula 
with a fever, and laid her 
weakly on her bed, the Predi- 
kant was a widower already, 
and walked with a face white 
and hard, drawn suddenly into 
new lines of pain and fear. 

“ Women are strange in sick- 
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ness. Some are infants, greatly 
needing caresses and the neigh- 
bourhood of one tender and 
familiar. Others grow bitter, 
with an unwonted spite and 
temper, venting their ill-ease 
on all about them. But after 
the first, Paula was neither of 
these. The sense of things left 
her, and she lay on her bed 
with wide eyes that saw noth- 
ing and spoke brokenly about 
babies. For she had none. 
The doctor, a man of much 
brisk kindness, whose face was 
grown to a cheerful shape, 
frowned as he bent above her 
and questioned her heart and 
pulse. Paula was very ill, and 
as he looked up he saw the 
Predikant, tall and still, stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed, 
gazing on the girl’s face that 
gave no gaze back; and there 
was little he could say. 

“*Speak to her,’ he told 
him. 

“ The Predikant kneeled down 
beside her, and took her hand, 
that pinched and plucked upon 
the quilt, into his. 

“*Paula!’ he said gently. 
‘Wife!’ and oh! the yearning 
that shivered nakedly in his 
voice. 

“ «Little hands,’ moaned 
Paula weakly—‘little hands 
beating on my breasts. Little 
weak hands; oh, so little and 
weak !’ 

“The Predikant bowed his 
head, and the doctor saw his 
shoulders bunch in a spasm of 
grief. 

“¢Paula!’ he called again. 
‘Paula, dear: It is I—John. 
Don’t you know John, Paula? 
Won’t you answer me, dear?’ 

“With eyes shut tight, he 
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lifted a face 
prayer. 

“*Say daddy!’ said Paula, 
crooning faintly. ‘Say daddy.’ 

“The doctor passed his arm 
across the Predikant. 

“<Come away,’ he said gently. 
‘This does no good, Come 
away, now. There is plenty 
of hope.’ 

“He led him outside, rock- 
ing like asightless man. When 
he sat down on the edge of the 
stoep, he stared straight before 
him for a little while, fingering 
a button on his coat till it broke 
off. Then he flung it from him 
and laughed—laughed a long 
quiet laugh that had no tincture 
of wildness. 

* ‘Took here,’ said the doctor, 
‘unless you go and lie down, 
you'll not be fit to help me 
with Paula when I need you. 
Lie down or work, whichever 
you please. But one or the 
other, my man.’ 

*“«* Suppose,’ said the Predi- 
kant quietly —‘suppose I go 
and pray?’ 

“¢That’ll do capitally,’ ans- 
wered the doctor. ‘But pray 
hard, mind. It might even do 
some good. There’s nothing 
certain in these cases.’ 

“*T have just been thinking 
that,’ said the Predikant, turn- 
ing to him with a face full of 
doubt. ‘But we can try every- 
thing, at anyrate.’ 

“«We will, too,’ said the 
doctor cheerfully; and then the 
Predikant passed to his room 
to pour out the soul that was 
in him in prayer for the life of 
Paula. 


of passionate 


“Tt was a great battle the 
doctor fought in the dark room 
in which she lay. When late 
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that night the Predikant, his 
face dull white in the ominous 
gloom, came again to the rail 
at the foot of the bed, his hand 
fell on something soft that hung 
there. It was Paula’s long 
bronze hair they had cut off 
for coolness to her head. 

“The doctor did not wait for 
the question. 

“There will be a crisis be- 
fore day,’ he said. 

“What does that mean?’ 
asked the other. The doctor 
explained that Paula would 
rise, as it were, to the crest of 
a steep hill, whence she would 
go down to life or death as God 
should please. 

“¢But what can we do?’ 
demanded the Predikant. 

“*Very little,’ replied the 
doctor. ‘Beyond the care I 
am giving her now, the thing 
is out of our hands. We can 
only look on and hope. There 
is always hope.’ 

“*And always 


hopes _be- 
trayed,’ said the Predikant. 
‘But is she worse now than 
she was this afternoon when 


she babbled 
hands ?’ 

“<¢ Yes,’ answered the doctor. 

“*But I prayed,’ said the 
Predikant, with a faint note 
of argument and question. 

“*Quite right, too,’ replied 
the doctor. ‘Go and pray 
again,’ he suggested. 

“The Predikant shook his 
head. ‘It is wasting time,’ 
he whispered, and turned to 
tiptoe out. But at the door he 
turned and crept back again. 

““¢Tt is my wife, you see,’ he 
said mildly —‘my wife, so if 
one thing fails we must try 
another. You see?’ 

‘The doctor nodded sooth- 
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ingly, and the Predikant crept 
out again. 

“The doctor sat beside the 
bed and watched the sick 
woman, and heard her weak 
murmur of children born in 
the dreams of fever. It wasa 
still night, cool, and hung with 
a white glory of stars, and the 
point at which life and death 
should meet and choose drew 
quickly near. There was this 
and that to do, small offices 
that a woman should serve ; but 
the doctor had ordered the 
women away and did them 
himself. He was a large man, 
who continually fell off when 
he mounted a horse, but in a 
sick-room he was extraordinar- 
ily deft, and trod velvet-footed. 
So in the business of leading 
Paula to the point where God 
would relieve him time went 
fast, and presently he knew the 
minute was at hand. 

“He was sitting, intent and 
strung, when he heard from the 
garden outside the house a bell 
tinkle lightly. He frowned, for 
it was no time for noises ; but 
it tinkled again and yet again, 
louder and more insistent, 
while a change grew visibly on 
the face of the sick woman, 
and he knew that the issue 
was stirring in the womb of 
circumstance. Then, brazenly, 
the bell rang out, and with an 
oath on his breath he rose and 
slipped soundlessly from the 
room. 

“When he _ reached the 
garden all was still, and he 
loosed his malediction upon 
the night air. But even as he 
turned to go back the bell 
fluttered near at hand, and he 
dived among the bushes to 
silence it. He nearly fell over 
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one that kneeled between two 
big shrubs and wagged a little 
ram bell. 

“¢What in hell is this?’ 
demanded the doctor fiercely, 
seizing the bell. 

“<‘Ttis me,’ answered a voice, 
and the Predikant rose to his 
feet. ‘Be careful where you 
tread. There are things lying 
about your feet you had better 
not touch. Has it done her 
any good?’ 

“¢VYou stricken fool,’ cried 
the doctor, ‘do you know no 
better than to go rattling your 
blasted bells about the place 
to-night? You’re mad, my 
man—mad and inconvenient.’ 

“¢*But is she better?’ per- 
sisted the Predikant. 

“<*T’ll tell you in ten min- 
utes,’ replied the doctor. ‘But 
if you make any more noise 
you'll kill her, mind that.’ 

“The Predikant went with 
him to the stoep, and stayed 
there while the doctor returned 
to the bedside. At the end of an 
interval he was out again, and 
took the husband by the arm. 

“It’s over,’ he said. ‘She’s 
doing finely. Sleeping like a 
child. You can thank God 
now, Mynheer Mostert.’ 

The Predikant stared at him 
dumbly. 

“¢Thank God, did you say?’ 
he asked at last. 

“¢ And me,’ answered the 
doctor, smiling. 

“<T do thank you,’ answered 
the Predikant. ‘I do thank 
you from my heart, doctor. 
But for the rest ; 

“And here, with a voice as 
even as one who speaks on the 
traffic of every day, with a calm 
face, he poured forth an awful, 
a soul-wracking blasphemy. 
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“*Here!’ cried the doctor, 
startled. ‘Draw the line some- 
where, Predikant. That sort 
of thing won’t do at all, you 
know.’ 

“Now let me see my wife,’ 
said the Predikant; and after 
a while, when he had warned 
him very solemnly on the need 
for silence, the doctor took him 
in and showed him Paula, thin 
and shorn, sleeping with level 
breath. The Predikant looked 
on her with parted lips and 
clenched hands, and when he 
was outside again, he turned to 
the doctor. 

““*T value my soul,’ he said 
simply. ‘But it is worth it.’ 

**<T haven’t a notion what you 
are gibbering about,’ answered 
the doctor, who had a glass in 
his hand. ‘But there’s long 
sleep and a dream-killer in this 
tumbler, and you’ve to drink it.’ 

“*T need nothing,’ said the 

Predikant, but at the doctor’s 
urgency he drank the dose, and 
was soon in his bed and sleep- 
ing. 
‘Next day, when he was let 
in to Paula’s bedside, she smiled 
and murmured at him, and 
nodded weakly when he spoke. 
The doctor warned him about 
noise. 

“¢ We’ve won her back,’ he 
explained, ‘and she’s going to 
do well. But she has had a 
hard time, and there’s no deny- 
ing she is very weak and ill. 
So if you go back to your bell- 
ringing or any of those games 
you'll undo everything. She’s 
to be kept quiet, do you hear?’ 

“¢T hear,’ answered the Pre- 
dikant. ‘There shall be still- 
ness. Not that it matters for 
all your words, but there shall 
be stillness.’ 
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“¢T warn you,’ retorted the 
doctor seriously, ‘that it mat- 
ters very much. You're off 
your axle, my friend, and I 
shall have to doctor you. But 
if I hear of any foolishness, 
Predikant or no Predikant, I'll 
have you locked up as sure as 
your name’s Mostert.’ 

“He left him there, and 
started through the garden to 
his cart that stood in the road. 
On his way he stubbed his foot 
against something that lay on 
the earth—a great metal cup. 
He picked it up. 

“*T am not a heathen,’ he 
said, as he brought it to the 
Predikant, ‘and therefore a 
Communion cup is no more to 
me than a sardine-tin, when it 
is out of its place. I don’t 


want to know what you were 
doing out here the other night, 
my friend ; but you had better 


put this back in the Kerk 
before somebody misses it.’ 

“The Predikant took it from 
him, but said nothing. 

*“¢ And look here,’ went on 
the doctor, ‘it was my skill 
and knowledge that saved 
your wife. Nothing else. 
Good-day.’ 

“As he drove off, he saw 
the Predikant still standing on 
the stoep, the great cup, stained 
here and there with earth, in 
his hand. 

“From that hour Paula 
mended swiftly. Even the 
doctor was surprised at the 
manner in which health sped 
back to her, and the young 
roses returned to her cheeks. 

“«There’s more than medi- 
cine in this,’ he said one day. 
‘Do you know what it is, 
Predikant ?’ 

“*¢ Yes,’ said the Predikant. 
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“¢VYou do, eh! Well, it’s 
clean young blood, my friend, 
and nothing else,’ answered the 
doctor, watching him with a 
slight frown of shrewdness. 

“The Predikant said nothing. 
For days there had been a kind 
of gloom on him, lit by a sav- 
age satisfaction in the better- 
ment of his wife. His manner 
was like a midnight, in which 
a veld-fire glows far off. He 
had grown thinner, and his 
face was lean and grey, while 
in his eyes smouldered a spark 
that had no relation to joy or 
triumph. 

““¢Clean young blood,’ re- 
peated the doctor. ‘No mir- 
acles, if you please. He 
thought, you see, he had div- 
ined the Predikant’s secret. 
‘I’m a man of science,’ he went 
on, ‘and when I come across a 
miracle I'll shut up shop.’ 

“Paula, from her pillows, 
heard them with a little won- 
der, and she was not slow to 
see the trouble and change in 
her husband’s haunted face. 
So that night, when he came 
to say good-night to her, she 
drew his hand down to her 
breast, and searched for the 
seed of his woe. 

“¢ You look so thin and ill, 
my dear,’ she said gently. 
‘You have worried too much 
over me. You have paid too 
great a price for your wife.’ 

“She felt him tremble be- 
tween her arms. 

“<* A great one,’ he answered, 
‘but not too great.’ 

“<*Not?’ she smiled restfully, 
as he lifted his face from her 
bosom and looked into her eyes. 

“*Never too great a price 
for you, he said. ‘Never 
that.’ 
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“*My love!’ she answered, 
and for a while they were silent 
together. 

“Then she stirred. ‘Do you 
know, John,’ she said, ‘that 
you and I have not prayed 
together since first this sick- 
ness took me? Shall we thank 
God together, now that He has 
willed to leave us our compan- 
ionship for yet a space?’ 

“*No!’ he said quietly. 

“<Dear!’ She was surprised. 
‘I was asking you to thank 
God with me.’ 

“He nodded. 
but it serves no purpose. 
forgot us, Paula.’ 

“His eyes were like coals 
gleaming hotly. ‘I prayed,’ 
he cried, ‘and yet you slipped 
farther from me and nearer 
the grave. I strewed my soul 
in supplication, and there was 
talk of winding-sheets. And 
then, in the keen hour of 
decision, when you tilted in the 
balance, I sought elsewhere for 
aid; and while I defiled all 
holiness, ere yet I had finished 
the business, comes to me that 
doctor and tells me all is well. 
What think you of that, 
Paula ?’ 

“She had heard him with 
no breaking of the little smile 
that lay on her lips—the little 
all-forgiving smile that is the 
heritage of mothers,—and now 
that he was done she smiled 
still. 

‘<¢T remember the old tales,’ 
she answered. ‘How does the 
witch call the devil, John? 
Water in the Communion cup, 
bread and blood and earth—is 
that it? and two circles—two, 
is it?’ 

‘<¢ Three,’ he corrected. 

“<‘Ah, yes; three.’ 


‘I heard you, 
God 


She 
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laughed soothingly. ‘You 
poor muddled boy,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘Do you prize me so 
much, John? Poor John. 
You must let me be wise for 
both of us, John. I am not 
afraid of the devil, at all 
events.’ 

‘“*¢Nor I,’ he answered, ‘so 
long as you are well.’ 

“*But I am getting well 
now,’ she answered. ‘And I 
do want you to pray with me, 
dear. Put your head down, 
dear, and let me whisper to 

ou.’ 

“She soothed him gently 
and sweetly, buttressing his 
weakness with her love. How 
can I know what she said or 
what he answered? She 
wrought upon him with the 
kind arts God gives a woman 
to pay her for being a woman, 
and soon she had softened 
something of the miserable 
madness that possessed him, 
and he kneeled beside the bed, 
sobbing rendingly, and prayed. 
Her hand lay on his head, and 
after a while, when the violence 
had passed by, he was taken 
with a serene peace. 

“He bade her good-night, 
tenderly. 

“* Good-night,’ she answered, 
‘and, John—I would that I 
could give you half of what 
you would have given for 
me.’ 

“ As he went out at the door 
he saw her face smiling at him, 
with a great warmth of love 
and pity transfiguring it. 

“Next morning, when the 
doctor came, he stayed near an 
hour in her room, and then 
came to the Predikant. 

“¢ Just tell me,’ he said to 
him,—‘ just tell me straight and 
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short, what you did to your 
wife last night.’ 

“The Predikant told him in 
a few words what had passed 
between them, while the doctor 
watched him and _ curled his 
lip. 

“<«Exactly,’ he said, when 
the Predikant had _ done. 
‘Quite what I should have 
guarded against in you. Now 
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you may go to your wife as 
quickly as you like. She is 
dying!’ 


“Tt was so. She died in his 


arms in half an hour, with the 
little smile of baffled mother- 
hood yet on her lips.” 


Katje clenched her hands 
and looked out to the veld in 
silence. 


THE COWARD. 


“ After all,” said the Vrouw 
Grobelaar weightily, “a 
coward is but one with keener 
eyes than his fellows. No 
young man fears a ghost till 
it is dark, but the coward sees 
the stars in the daytime, like a 
man at the bottom of a well, 
and ghosts walk all about him. 

“A coward should always 
be a married man,” she added. 
“You may say, Katje, that it 
is hard on the woman. It is 
what I would expect of you. 
But when you have experience 
of wifehood you will come to the 
knowledge that it is the man’s 
character which counts, and it 
is the woman’s part to make up 
his deficiencies. With what men 
learn by practising on their 
wives, the world has been made. 

‘Tf you would cease to cackle 
in that silly fashion I would 
tell you of Andreas van Wyck, 
the coward—a tale that is 
known to few. Well, then! 

“He was a bushveld Boer, 
farming cattle on good land, 
not a day’s ride from the Tiger 
River. His wife, Anna, was of 
the de Villiers stock from the 
borders of the Free State, a 
commandant’s daughter, and 


the youngest of fourteen 
children. They were both 
people of a type common 
enough. Andreas was to all 
seeming just such a Burgher 
as a hundred others who have 
grown rich quietly, never heard 
of outside their own districts, 
yet as worthy as others whom 
every one nods to at Nachtmaal. 
Anna, too, was of an everyday 
pattern, a short plump woman, 
with a rosy solemn face and 
pleasant eyes—a sound Boer 
woman, who could carry out 
her saddle, catch her horse and 
mount him without help. You 
see, in her big family, the elders 
were all men, and most had 
seen service against the Kafirs, 
and a girl there won esteem 
not by fallals and little trip- 
ping graces, but by usefulness 
and courage and good fellow- 
ship. She saw Andreas first 
when he was visiting his 
mother’s aunt in her neigh- 
bourhood. There was shooting 
at a target, for a prize of an 
English saddle, and no one has 
ever said of him that he was 
not a wonderful shot. He 
carried off the prize easily, 
against all the Boers of those 
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parts, and Anna’s father and 
brothers among them. A few 
they 


months later were 
married. 

“They drove from Anna’s 
home to Andreas’ farm on the 
bushveld in a Cape cart with 
two horses, and sat close under 
the hood while the veld about 
them was lashed with the first 
rains of December. It was no 
time for a journey by road, but 
in those days the country was 
not checkered with railway 
lines as it is now, and Anna 
had nothing to say against a 
trifle of hardship. For miles 
about them the rolling country 
of the Free State was veiled 
with a haze of rain, and the 
wind drove it in sheets here 
and there, till the horses 
staggered against it, and the 
drum of the storm on the hood 
of the cart was awesome and 
mournful. Towards afternoon, 
after a long, slow trek, they 
came down the slope towards 
Buys’ Drift, and Andreas pulled 
his horses up at the edge of 
the water. 

“The rains had swelled the 
river to a flood, and it ran 
with barely a ripple where 
ordinarily the bushes were 
clear of the water. Full a 
hundred and fifty yards it 
spanned, and as they looked, 
they saw it carry past a dead 
ox and the rags of uprooted 
huts. 

“« We can never cross till it 
goes down,’ said Andreas. ‘I 
am sorry for it, but there is no 
choice. We must go back to 
your father’s house.’ 

“ Anna pressed his arm and 
smiled. 

“*You are joking,’ she said. 
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‘You know well that I will 
not go back there to-night 
for all the floods in ten years. 
No girl would, that valued her 
husband and herself.’ 

“¢But look at the drift!’ he 
urged. 

“<Tt is a big head of water,’ 
she agreed. ‘I was once be- 
fore upset in such a flood as 
this. You must head them up- 
stream a little, and then strike 
down again to the opposite 
bank.’ 

“¢Not I,’ he answered. ‘I 
am not going to drown myself 
for a trifle of pride, nor you 
either. We must go back.’ 

“She shook her head. ‘Not 
that!’ she replied. ‘Give me 
the reins and the whip.’ Be- 
fore he could resist she had 
taken them from his hands. 
‘Put your feet on our box,’ 
she directed, ‘or the water 
will float it away. Now 
then !’ 

“She drew the whip across 
the horses’ quarters, and in 
a minute they were in the 
river, while Andreas sat mar- 
velling. 

“You understand that it was 
first necessary to move up- 
stream to a point in the mid- 
dle of the river. She steadied 
the horses with a taut hold 
on the reins, for her young 
wrists were strong as iron, and 
spoke to them cheerily as the 
flood leaped against their 
chests, and they stood and 
hesitated. The rain drove in 
their faces viciously: Andreas, 
his face sheltered by the wide 
brim of his hat, had to rub 
away the water again and 
again in order to see; but 
Anna knit her brows and en- 
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dured the storm gallantly, 
while with whip and rein 
and voice she pushed the 
team on towards the place 
of turning. 

“The rushing of the water 
filled their ears, and before 
them, between the high banks 
of the Vaal, they saw only 
a world of brown water, 
streaked with white froth, 
hurling down upon them. It 
rose above the foot-board and 
swilled to the level of the seat. 
The horses, with heads lifted 
high, were often, for an anxious 
moment or two, free of the 
shifting bottom and swim- 
ming. A tree, blundering down- 
stream, struck the near wheel, 
and they were nearly capsized, 
the water rushing in over their 
knees. As they tilted Andreas 
gave a cry, and shifted in his 
place. Anna called to her 
horses and knit her brows. 

“ At last it was time to hum- 
our them around, and this, as I 
need not tell you, is the risky 
business in crossing a flooded 
drift. With somewhat of a 
draw on the near rein, Anna 
checked the team, and then, 
prodding with her whip, 
headed the horses over and 
started them. They floundered 
and splashed, and Andreas half 
rose from his seat, with lips 
clenched on a cry. The traces 
tightened under the water, a 
horse stumbled and vanished 
for a moment, and, as the cart 
tilted sickeningly, the man, 
ashen-faced and strung, leaped 
from it and was _ whirled 
away. 

“The water took him under, 
drew him gasping over the 
bottom, and spat him up again 
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to swim desperately. His head 
was down-stream, and, as there 
was a sharp bend half a mile 
below, he had no extraordinary 
difficulty in bringing his car- 
cass to shore. He lay for a 
minute among the bushes, and 
then ran back to see what had 
become of the cart, the horses, 
and his wife. He found them 
ashore, safe and waiting for 
him, and Anna wringing the 
wet from her hair as she 
stood beside the horses’ heads. 

“You are not hurt?’ she 
asked, before he could speak. 
Her face was grave and 
flushed, her voice very quiet 
and orderly. 

“*No,’ he said. 

“¢Ah!’ she said, and climbed 
again into the cart, and made 
room for him in the place of 
the driver. 

“That was how he discovered 
himself to his wife. In that 
one event of their wedding- 
day he revealed to Anna what 
was a secret from all the world 
—perhaps even from himself. 
He was a coward, the thing 
Anna had never known yet 
of any man — never thought 
enough upon to learn how 
little it may really matter or 
how greatly it may ruin a 
character. When her brothers, 
having drunk too much at a 
waapenschauw, wished to make 
a@ quarrel quickly, they called 
their man a coward. But for 


her it had been like saying 
he was a devil—a futile thing 


that was only offensive by 
reason of its intention. And 
now she was married to a 
coward, and must learn the 
ways of it. 

“They spoke no more of the 
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matter. Anna shrank from a 
reference to it. She could not 
find a word to fit the subject 
that did not seem an attack on 
the man with whom she must 
spend her life. They settled 
down to their business of liv- 
ing together very quietly, and 
I think the commandant’s 
daughter did no braver thing 
than when she recognised the 
void in her husband, and then, 
holding it loathsome and un- 
forgivable, passed it over and 
put it from her mind out of 
mere loyalty to him. 

“The years went past at their 
usual pace, and there occurred 
nothing to earmark any hour 
and make it memorable, till 
the Kafirs across the Tiger 
River rose. I do not remem- 
ber what men said the rising 
was about. Probably their 
chief was wearied with peace 
and drunkenness and wanted 
change; but anyhow the com- 
mando that was called out to 
go and shoot the tribe into 
order included Andreas, the 
respected burgher and famous 
shot. The field-cornet rode 
round and left the summons 
at his house, and he read it to 
Anna. 

“«¢ Now I shall get some real 
shooting,’ he said, with bright 
eyes. 

“She looked at him carefully, 
and noted that he lifted down 
his rifle with the gaiety of a 
boy who goes hunting. It 
brought a warmth to her heart 
that she dared not trust. 

“<Tt is a pity you should go 
before the calves are weaned,’ 
she said. 

“*Pooh! You can see to 
them,’ he answered. 
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‘*¢ But you could so easily buy 
a substitute. It would even be 
cheaper to send a substitute,’ 
she urged half-heartedly. 

“You see she had no faith at 
all in his courage. The years 
she had lived with him had 
brought forth nothing to undo 
the impression he had left in 
her mind when he sprang from 
the cart and abandoned her 
in the middle of the Vaal 
River, and this emergency had 
awakened all her old fear lest 
he should be proclaimed a 
coward before the men of his 
world. 

“*T dare say it would be 
cheaper and better in every 
way, he answered with some 
irritation. ‘But for all that I 
am going. This is a war, the 
first I have known, and I am 
not going to miss the chance. 
So you had better get my gear 
ready !’ , 

“With that he commenced 
to tear up rags and to oil and 
clean his rifle. 

“She bade him adieu next day 
and saw him canter off with 
some doubt. He had shown 
no hesitation at all in this 
matter. From the time of the 
coming of the summons he had 
been all eagerness and interest. 
It might have led another to 
think she had been wrong, that 
the man who feared water 
feared nothing else; but Anna 
knew well, from a hundred 
small signs, that her husband 
had no stability of valour in 
him, that he was and would 
remain—a coward. 

“Next day the fighting had 
commenced, and Anna, working 
serenely about her house, soon 
had news of it. There was a 
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promise of interest in this little 
war from the start. The com- 
mando, under Commandant 
Jan Wepener, had made a 
quick move and thrust forward 
to the crown of the little hills 
that overlook the Tiger River 
and the flat land beyond it, 
which was the home of the 
tribe. Here they made their 
laager, and it was plain that 
the fighting would consist 
either of descents by the 
Burghers on the kraals, or of 
attacks by the Kafirs upon 
the hills. Hither way, there 
must be some close meetings 
and hardy hewing, a true and 
searching test for good men. 
The young Burgher that told 
her of it, sitting upon his horse 
at the door as though he were 
too hurried and too warlike 
to dismount and enter, rejoiced 
noisily at the prospect of com- 
ing to grips. 

** Anna puckered her brows. 
‘It is not the way to fight,’ 
she said doubtfully. ‘A bush 
and a rifle and a range of six 
hundred yards is what beat the 
Basutos.’ 

** Pooh !’ laughed the young 
Burgher. ‘You say that be- 
cause your husband shoots so 
well, and you want him to be 
marked for good fighting.’ 

“She frowned a little, in- 
wardly accusing herself of this 
same meaning. She would 
gladly have put these thoughts 
from her, for brave folk, 
whether men or women, have 
commonly but one face, and 
she hated to show friendship 
to her husband and harbour 
distrust of him in her bosom. 
When the young Burgher at 
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last rode away, galloping use- 
lessly to seem what he wished 
to be—a wild person of sudden 
habits—she sat on the stoep 
for a while and thought deeply. 
Then she sighed, as though 
pondering brought her no de- 
cision, and went once more 
about her work, always with 
an eye cocked to the window 
to watch for any rider coming 
back from the laager with 
news of affairs. 

“ But there was a shyness on 
both sides for a week. The 
Kafirs had not yet ripened 
their minds to an attack on 
the hills, nor had the Burghers 
quite sloughed their custom of 
orderliness and respect for 
human life. There was a little 
shooting, mostly at the land- 
scape, by those whose trigger- 
fingers itched; but at last a 
man coming back with a hole 
in his shoulder to be doctored 
and admired halted at the door 
and told of a fight. 

“ He sat in a long chair and 
told about the pain in his 
shoulder, and opened his shirt 
to show the wound. Anna 
leaned against the doorpost 
and heard him. Outside his 
brown pony was rattling the 
rings of the bit and switching 
at flies, and she perceived the 
faint smell of its sweat-stained 
saddlery and the horse-odour 
she knew so well. Before her, 
the tall grimy man, with band- 
ages looped about him, his 
pleasant face a little yellow 
from the loss of blood, babbled 
boastfully. It was a scene she 
was familiar with, for of old 
on the Free State border the 
Burghers and the Basutos were 
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for ever jostling one another, 
and—I told you her father 
was a commandant! 

“¢But tell me about the 
battle,’ she urged. 

“¢ Allemachtag!’ exclaimed 
the wounded man. ‘ But that 
was a fight! It was night, 
you know, about an hour after 
the dying of the moon, and 
there was a spit of rain and 
some little wind. The com- 
mandant was very wakeful, I 
can tell you, and he had us all 
out from under the waggons, 
though it was very cold, and 
sent us out to the ridge above 
the drift. And there we lay 
in the long grass among the 
bushes on our rifles, while the 
field-cornet crawled to and fro 
behind us on his belly and 
cursed those who were talking. 
I didn’t talk—I know too much 
about war. But your man did. 
I heard him, and the field-cornet 


swore at him in a whisper.’ 
“«What was he saying?’ 
Anna asked quickly. 
“<QOh, dreadful things. 
called him a dirty takhaar 
with a hair-hung tongue, 


He 


’ 


and 

*“¢ No, no!’ cried Anna im- 
patiently. ‘ What did my hus- 
band say, I mean. What was 
he talking about when the field- 
cornet stopped him?’ 

“*Oh, he was just saying 
that it would be worth turn- 
ing out into the cold if only 
the Kafirs would come. And 
then he cried out, ‘“ What’s 
that moving?” and the field- 
cornet crawled up and cursed 
him.’ 

“¢Go on about the fight,’ 
said Anna, looking from him, 
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that he might not see what 
spoke in her eyes. 

“* Yes. Well, I was just 
getting nicely to sleep, when 
somebody down on my left 
began firing. Then I saw, 
down the hill, the flashes of 
guns, and soon I could hear 
great lumps of pot-leg scream- 
ing through the air. They are 
firing a lot of pot-leg, those 
Kafirs. I fired at a flash that 
came out pretty regularly, and 
by-and-by it ceased to flash. 
Then, as I rose on my knees, 
a great knob of pot-leg hit me 
in the shoulder, and I cried out 
and felldown. Your husband 
came to me and helped me to 
go back to the rocks, and soon 
after all the shooting stopped. 
The Burghers found three dead 
Kafirs in the morning, so we 
won.’ 

«You were very brave,’ said 
Anna. 

“¢ Yes, wasn’t 1? And so 
was your husband, I believe,’ 
said the wounded man. ‘I 
couldn’t see him, but I’ve no 
doubt he was. They’ll try to 
rush the drift again to-night.’ 

“*What makes you think 
so?’ Anna demanded, starting. 

“*Qh, they’ve been gather- 
ing for some days,’ answered 
the other. ‘It’s what they 
are trying to do. You see 
there are no farms to plunder 
on the other side of the river, 
so they must cross.’ 

‘*¢*T see,’ said Anna slowly. 

“When he was ready, she 
helped the wounded man again 
to his saddle, and saw him 
away, then turned, with the 
light of a swift resolution in 
her eyes, to the task of getting 
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ready to go to Andreas. The 
river and the hills were but 
a short six hours from her 
farm, and on a horse she 
could have ridden it in less. 
But it was no wish of hers 
to bring any slur upon her 
husband, so she prepared to 
go to him in a cart, taking 
shirts and shoes and tobacco, 
like a dutiful wife visiting 
her husband on commando. 
And for a purpose she took 
no trouble to name to her- 
self, she put in her pocket 
a little pug-nosed revolver 
which Andreas had _ once 
bought, played with for a 


while, and then forgotten. 
“A Kafir came with her, to 
see to the horses and so on, 
for she was to travel in no 
other manner than that in 
which Burghers’ wives travel 
every day; but once clear of 


the farm she took the reins 
and the whip to herself, and 
drove swiftly, pushing the 
team anxiously along the 
way. So well did she guide 
her path, that by evening 
they were slipping down the 
road towards the drift of the 
Tiger River, and when the 
light of day began to be 
mottled with night, they had 
crossed the drift and were 
passing up the right bank. 
When at length the darkness 
came, they were at the foot 
of the hills which the com- 
mando held. 

“Here Anna alighted, and 
left the ‘boy’ to outspan 
and watch the cart. In a 
basket on her arm she had 
a bottle of whisky and a 
bottle of medicine for rheu- 
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matism, that would make 
her coming seemly, and with 
the little revolver in her 
pocket knocking against her 
knee at every step, she faced 
the dark and empty veld, 
and began the ascent of the 
hill alone. She was come to 
be a spur to her husband. 
This she knew clearly enough, 
yet as she went along, with 
the thin wind of the night 
on her forehead, she wasted 
no thoughts, but bent her- 
self to the business of finding 
the laager and coming to 
Andreas, About her were 
the sombre hills, that are, in 
fact, mere bushy kopjes, but 
in the darkness, and to one 
alone, portentous and devious 
mountains. Veld-bred as she 
was, the business of path- 
finding was with her an 
instinct, like that of throw- 
ing up your hand to guard 
your eyes when sparks spout 
from the fire. Yet in an 
hour she lost herself utterly. 

“She strove here and there, 
practising all the tricks of the 
hunter to avoid moving in a 
circle, and soon. She wrenched 
her skirts through bushes that 
seemed to have hands. She 
plunged over stones that were 
noisy and ragged underfoot ; 
she stumbled in ant-bear holes 
and bruised herself on ant- 
hills: And after a long time 
she sat down and listened— 
listened patiently for the alarm 
of firing to beckon a course to 
her. And there she waited, 
her basket on her knee, her arms 
folded across it, for all the 
world like a quiet woman in 
church, with no tremors, but 
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only a mild and enduring ex- 
pectancy. 

“It came at last, a tempest 
of shooting that seemed all 
round her. Below her, and to 
her left, there were splashes 
of white flame. The fight- 
ers daughter knew at once 
that these were from Kafir 
guns. Overhead, the rip-rip- 
rip of the Burghers’ rifles 
pattered like rain on a roof, 
like hoofs on a road. And all 
was near at hand. Despite 
her endeavours, she had come 
nearly the whole way round 
the hill, and was now barely 
outside the cross-fire. She 
stood up, shaking her skirts 
into order, and took in the 
position. It was a bad one, 
but it pointed the way to And- 
reas, and with a pat to her 
tumbled clothes she settled 
the bottles safely again in the 
basket and resumed her climb- 
ing. 
“She thrust along through 
the bushes, while the clatter of 
the rifles grew nearer, and pres- 
ently there was a flick—like a 
frog diving into mud—close by 
her feet, and she knew there 
were bullets coming her way. 
Flick—plop! It came again 
and again and again. 

“*Some one sees me moving 
and is shooting at me,’ said 
Anna to herself, and stopped 
to rest where a rock gave 
cover. The bullets, lobbing 
like pellets tossed from a win- 
dow, came singing down to- 
wards her, clicking into the 
bushes, while below she could 
see the progress of the battle 
written in leaping dots of 
fire. The Kafirs were spread- 
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ing among the boulders — 
so much could be read from 
the growing breadth of the 
line of their fire, and Anna 
was quick to grasp the mean- 
ing of this movement. They 
were preparing to rush the 
hill, as of old the Basutos had 
done. The Kafirs with guns 
were being sent out to the 
flanks of the line to keep up a 
fire while the centre went for- 
ward with the assegais. It 
was an olds manceuvre; she 
had heard her brothers talk 
of it many times, and also—she 
remembered it now—of the 
counter-trick to meet it. There 
must be bush at hand, to set 
fire to, that the advance may 
be seen as soon as it forms and 
withered with musketry. 

“ Regardless of that deft rifle- 
man among the Burghers who 
continued to drop his bullets 
about her, Anna took her 
basket again on her arm, came 
forth from her rock, and re- 
sumed the climb. She was 
obliged to make a good deal 
of noise, for it was too dark 
and uncomfortable to enable 
her to choose her steps well. 
Up above, the Burghers must 
have heard her plainly, though 
none but a keen eye would pick 
the blackness of her shape from 
the bosom of the night. The 
summit and the foot of the hill 
were alive with the spitting of 
the guns, and all the while the 
unknown sharpshooter searched 
about her for her life with 
clever plunging shots that 
flicked the dirt up. One bullet 
whisked through a piece of her 
skirt. 

“ « Now, I wonder if it can be 
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Andreas who shoots so neatly,’ 
said Anna, half-smiling to her- 
self. ‘He would be surprised 
if he knew what he is shooting 
at. Dear me, this is a very 
long and tiresome hill.’ 

“It was almost at that mo- 
ment that she heard it—the be- 
ginning of the rush. There 
came up the hill, like a slow and 
solemn drum-music, the dron- 
ing war-song of the Kafirs as 
they moved forward in face of 
the fire. It was an awful thing 
to hear, that bloody rhythm 
booming through the dome of 
the night. It is a song I have 
heard in the daytime, for a 
show, and it rings like heavy 
metal. Anna straightened her- 
self and looked about her; 
there was nothing else for it 
but that she must start a fire, 
ere the battle-line swept up 
and on to the laager. It would 


draw more shooting upon her; 
but that gave her no pause. 
She had matches in her pocket, 
and fumbled about her and 
found a little thorn-bush that 
crackled while it tore her naked 


hands. Crouching by it, she 
dragged a bunch of the matches 
across the side of the box,— 
they spluttered and flamed, and 
she thrust them into the bush. 
It took light slowly, for there 
were yet the dregs of sap in it, 
but as it lighted, the deft rifle- 
man squirted bullet after bullet 
all around her, aiming on the 
weakling flame she nursed with 
her bleeding hands. 

“‘ But for this she had no care 
at all. She had ceased to per- 
ceive it. Sheltering the place 
with her body, she drew out 
more matches, tore up grass, 
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and built the little flame to 
a blaze that promised to hold 
and grow. As it cracked among 
the twigs, she wrenched the 
bush from the ground and ran 
forward with it upheld. 

“¢Burghers, Burghers!’ she 
screamed. ‘Pas op! The 
Kafirs are coming up the 
hill!’ 

“ And whirling it widely she 
flung the burning bush from 
her with all her force, and 
watched its fire spread in the 
grass where it fell. Then she, 
too, fell down, and lay among 
the rocks and plants, scarcely 
breathing. 

“Up above, the old command- 
ant, peering under the pent of 
his hand, saw the torch waved 
and the figure that flung it. 

“¢ Allemachtig!’ he cried. 
‘It’s the Vrouw van Wyck!’ 

“The next instant he was 
shouting, ‘And here come the 
Kafirs! Shoot, Burghers, shoot 
straight and hard.’ 

“Where she lay, near the fire 
that now spread across the 
flank of the hill in broad bands 
among the dry grass and with- 
ered bushes, the Vrouw van 
Wyck heard that last cry and 
lifted her head as a torrent of 
shooting answered it. The 
Kafirs and the Burghers were 
at grips, and it seemed that 
all around her the night rustled 
with secret men that slunk 
about. There was great danger 
to her at last, for either in 
going forward or going back 
she might fall into the hands 
of the Kafirs, and—oh, you 
can never tell what that may 
mean! At the best and 
choicest it is death, but at 
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the worst it is torment with 
loathly outrage, the torment 
and the degradation of Sheol. 
Anna knew that, knew it well 
and feared it. That daunted 
her, and as the thought grew 
clearer in her mind, dread 
gripped her, and she huddled 
among the stones with ears 
alert and a heart that clacked 
as it beat. 

“Noises threatened her, and 
to them, the casual noises of 
the night, she gave ear anxi- 
ously, while above her the fight 
raged direfully and all unheard. 
At one time she truly saw 
naked Kafirs go up the hill,— 
the light of the fire glinted on 
the points of their assegais and 
threw a dull gleam on the 
muscle -rippled skin of them. 
Next, stones falling made her 
start, and ere this alarm was 
passed she heard the unmis- 
takable clatter of shod feet 
among the boulders, and — 
plain and loud—an oath as 
some man stumbled. He was 
already to be seen, vaguely ; 
then he was near at hand, 
coming upon her. 

“*Now, what in God’s name 
is this?’ she cried, and rose. 
In her hand was the little 
blunt-nosed revolver. 

“The man ran through a 
bush towards her. ‘Anna,’ 
he cried, ‘Anna!’ 

“Tt was Andreas, and he 
took hold of her body and 
pressed her close to him. 

“She thrilled with a superb 
exaltation of pride and joy, and 
put her arms about him. 

“ «What are you doing here?’ 
he demanded. 

“*T was coming to you,’ she 
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said, and with a little laugh, 
as of a girl, she showed him 
the basket, with the bottles yet 
‘And you?’ she asked, 


in it. 
then. 

“*Me?’ he said. ‘Why, I’ve 
come for you, of course. The 
Kafirs are at the ridge, and 
God knows what might happen 
to you. Was it you I was 
shooting at down there all the 
time?’ | 

“*You shot very well,’ she 
answered, and showed him the 
hole in her skirt where the 
bullet had pierced it. She 
heard him mutter another 
oath. 

““¢ But we must be going,’ he 
said; ‘this is no place to be 
talking—no place at all. We 
must get round to the laager 
again. Let me have your arm, 
and tread quietly, and we must 
leave the basket.’ 

“¢Not I,’ she answered. ‘I 
have brought it all this way, 
and I will not leave it now.’ 

“He answered with a short 
laugh, and they commenced to 
move upward. But by now 
the fire had hold of the thorn 
trees all about, and their path 
was as light as day. It was 
too dangerous to attempt to 
climb to the ridge, and after 
walking for a while they were 
compelled to find the cover of 
a rock and remain still. Anna 
sat on the ground, very tired 
and content, and her husband 
peered out and watched what 
was to be seen. 

““¢ We have beaten them,’ he 
said. ‘I can see a lot of them 
running back. Pray God none 
come this way. I wish I had 
not left my rifle.’ 
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“<« Yes,’ said Anna, ‘ you left 
your rifle, and came unarmed 
to help me.’ 

“<*Tt would have been awk- 
ward among the bushes,’ he 
explained, and was suddenly 
silent, looking out over the 
top of the rock. 

“* What is it?’ asked Anna. 
He gave no answer, so she 
rose and went to his side and 
looked too, with her arms on 
his shoulder. 

‘The rip-rip of the Burghers’ 
rifles sounded yet, but there 
was now another sound. The 
bushes creaked and the stones 
rocked with men returning 
down the hill. Not two hun- 
dred paces away they were to 
be seen—many scores of Kafirs 
dodging downhill, taking what 
cover they could, pausing and 
checking at each rock and 
mound that gave shelter from 
the bullets. 
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“Anna felt her husband 
quiver as he saw the crowd 
swooping upon him. 

“¢Take this,’ she said, and 
pressed the little revolver into 
his hand. ‘It would be well 
not to be taken. But kiss me 
first.’ 

“He looked from the retreat- 
ing and nearing Kafirs to her, 
with a face knotted in per- 
plexity. 

“<Tt is the only thing,’ she 
urged, and drew his lips to 
hers. 

“ He looked down at the little 
weapon in his palm, and spoke 
as with an effort. 

‘“¢T was never a brave man, 
Anna,’ he said, ‘and I can’t 
do this. Will you not do 
it?’ 

“She nodded and took the 
pistol The Kafirs found 
nothing to work their hate 
upon.” 
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MY “HISTORY” VINDICATED. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


HOW OPINION ON 

Some weeks ago I met an 
amiable and most distinguished 
minister of the Church of Scot- 
land as by law established. In 
the gentlest and most urbane 
way he began to remonstrate 
with me on my book, ‘John 
Knox and the Reformation.’! 
I asked whether he had read 
thatessay? No; circumstances 
had prevented him from per- 
using it. Had he read the 
works of John Knox? No; he 
was unacquainted with the 
works of our Reformer. In 
these circumstances this gentle- 
man could know nothing about 


my book; yet he disapproved 


of it. But he “put it in a 
hint.” He did not publish a 
review of my work, still less 


BOOKS IS FORMED. 


write a book to demolish my 
History, like a gentleman named 
T. D. Wanliss, “of Ballarat, 
Australia,” who does not seem 
to have read what he reviews. 
He makes his appeal against 
me in a pamphlet styled— 


SCOTLAND AND 
PRESBYTERIANISM 
VINDICATED. 


Berne A CriticAL REVIEW 
OF THE 
THIRD VoLUME oF Mr ANDREW LANG’s 
History or ScorLanp. 


EDINBURGH : 
PUBLISHED AT JOHN Knox’s HOUSE BY 
Wituiam J. Hay. 
1905. 


MR WANLISS KNOWS NOT ME, BUT KNOWS MY MOTIVES. 


The publisher informs the 
world, in a prefatory note, that 
Mr Wanliss “is not personally 
acquainted with Dr Andrew 
Lang.” 

This announcement, though 
it may seem superfluous, was 
really necessary, because Mr 
Wanliss, at the beginning and 
end of his tract, exhibits a 
singularly intimate knowledge 
of the secret motives which in- 
duced me to treat of Scottish 
history as I have done, or 
rather as he says I have done. 


As to my motives, I under- 
stand Mr Wanliss of Ballarat 
to maintain that I am a Scot 
who “deliberately belittles his 
country in order to ingratiate 
himself with the predominant 
majority ” (p. 98). 

The secret is out, there you 
have my reason for devoting 
the last years of a _ hard- 
working life to a task so light 
and so remunerative as the 
composition of a ‘History of 
Scotland’ in four great thick 
volumes, —for there is a vol- 
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ume to come. Mr Wanliss 
knows. 

I am, it seems, one of “the 
men ... who are, and have 
ever been, ready to belittle 
their own country, and to de- 
grade so far as they can her 
history and creed, if they 
thought that by so doing 
they could personally recom- 
mend themselves to the Eng- 
lish public, or to the English 
governing class, who practi- 
cally control the government 
of Britain... . And now we 
have Mr Andrew Lang,” whose 
proceedings are denounced in 
a pleasing strain of eloquence. 
He has behaved “in a most 


MY REASONS FOR 


My motives for writing the 
History of Scotland, and for 
writing it as I have done, may 
be, perhaps, as well known to 
me as to Mr Wanliss. Several 
years ago Mr Blackwood asked 
me to write a short Scottish 
History in one volume. I at 
first supposed that a compila- 
tion might be made from 
earlier authors,—the illustrious 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Dr Hill 
Burton, Dr Hay Fleming, Dr 
Robert Chambers, Sir Walter 
Scott, and others. But I found 


COMPILATIONS 


Approaching modern times 
and the Reformation, I found 
that most of our popular his- 
tories of that age are what an 
Irish critic, by a bull, has called 
“compilations of omissions.” 
They are remarkable for the 
points which they ignore, and 
the contemporary authorities 
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atrocious way” by attacking 
“the national creed,” and 
“attempting to vilify the na- 
tional honour” of Scotland 
(pp. 2, 3). 

Mr Wanliss might be ex- 
pected to know me very in- 
timately, if he knows my 
motives. But, as we are told, 
he “is not personally ac- 
quainted with Dr Andrew 
Lang.” His theory of my 
motives is, therefore, a thing 
of his own chaste invention. 

It is not a correct theory! I 
never thought of paying court 
to “the governing classes.” 
One need not discuss such an 
hypothesis ! 


WRITING HISTORY. 


that so much had come to light 
in the way of public records 
and increased knowledge of all 
kinds since the time of most of 
these authors, that the scheme 
was futile. I therefore began 
to read for myself in all access- 
ible materials, to think for 
myself also, and, unpopular 
as my task clearly was, I per- 
severed in writing, desiring 
only to discover, as far as I 
might, the actual course of 
events, the truth, la vérité 
vrave. 


OF OMISSIONS. 


which they neglect. Things 
distasteful to traditional Scot- 
tish sentiment are left out. 

Mr Wanliss (p. 25) supplies 
me with an example. I had 
observed (‘History of Scot- 
land,’ vol. iii. p. 44) that the 
Restoration (1661-62) “turned 
preachers out of their parishes, 
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and imposed oaths intolerable,” 
thus “following in the path of 
the Covenant” (1638-1650), 
“but popular narrators of these 
events are apt not to dwell on 
this circumstance.” So I said. 

Mr Wanliss corroborates me 
here after quoting the passage 
just cited. “No!” he cries. 
No, they don’t dwell on an 
essential fact! (p. 25). Thus 
popular narrators suppress the 
truth, which is that each party 
in the religious strife of 1638- 
1700 expelled, as far as they 
were able, their clerical op- 
ponents from their pulpits: 
first, on the rise of the Coven- 
anters, when Conformists were 
expelled; next (to omit cases 
between hostile parties within 
the Kirk), during the Restora- 
tion; lastly, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Popular narra- 
tors, it is admitted, “are not apt 
to dwell on this circumstance.” 

So far they suppress the 
truth. This is one of the omis- 
sions in their “compilations of 
omissions.” 

Mr Wanliss takes a dis- 
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tinction. “In the one case, 
the people almost universally 
desired to have the preachers ; 
in the other, the king and 
prelates wanted to force their 
preachers on the people.” This 
was true as regards the Restora- 
tion, not true for the Revolu- 
tion, when a very large number 
of parishes desired to retain 
Episcopalian ministers, and, in 
not a few cases, resisted their 
expulsion. At the Reformation 
Catholic parishes were deprived 
of the ministers, the priests, 
whom they “desired to have.” 
Both parties erred in this 
matter, and the fiercer Coven- 
anters reduced to beggary some 
of their milder brethren; but 
my point was that “popular 
narrators” are “apt not to 
dwell” on the intolerances of 
their own party, and this is 
admitted by Mr Wanliss. Now, 
history ought to be truthful. 
My purpose was, and is, to 
fill up the popular omissions 
when I am able to do so. I 
have no sympathy with the 
suppression of the truth. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL OMISSION. 


The great fundamental omis- 
sion in popular histories is the 
omission of full statements of 
the claims of the Presbyterian 
clergy of 1560-1650 to powers 
which, if granted, would make 
civil society impossible, and 
overthrow the liberty of the 
State and of the individual. I 
refer to the claims, dating from 
Knox (1559), of the ministers 
to “sit in the seats of the 


Apostles,” to hold the power 
of the keys, power to bind or 
loose on earth what shall be 
bound or loosed in heaven, and 
to be obeyed as men should 
obey God.! (The people “should 
obey the commandments which 
they ” (the ministers) “ pro- 
nounce from God’s mouth and 
Book even as they would obey 
God Himself.”*) If these claims 
were accepted, the ministers 





1 Compare Mr Rait in “John Knox and Scotland”: ‘Fortnightly Review,’ 


July 1905. 
* Book of Discipline. 


Pp. 105, 106. 


Knox, ii. 193 (Laing’s Knox). 
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would direct the policy of the 
State, while in private life 
nobody is ignorant of their 
stools of penitence, though few 
remember that by their fiat of 
Excommunication they doomed 
their victims to civil “boy- 
cotting” or the equivalent of 
outlawry, as well as to eternal 
damnation. 

The Reformers destroyed 
most “monuments of idol- 
atry,” but they retained ex- 
communication, and, without 
being priests, their preachers 
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retained the highest and most 
insufferable claims of the 
Catholic priesthood. For some 
twelve years (1638-1651) the 
ministers or preachers were 
“the rulers of the Scots,” 
“became possessed for a time 
of almost unlimited power” 
(Mr Wanliss says, p. 43). In 


these years Scotland was rent 
by civil war, the Kirk was 
divided into two hostile camps, 
and Scotland, for the only time 
in history, was completely con- 
quered and ruled by England. 


MY ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE ROYAL POLICY. 


The policy of James VI. was 
to reduce the powers and claims 
of the ministers. He did so, 
partly by force, partly by packed 
Assemblies, partly by a series 
of pettifogging tricks—thus in- 
troducing bishops. He did 
worse, he brought in the Ar- 
ticles of Perth, endeavouring 
to thrust on the Scottish con- 
science what, to that con- 
science, seemed sheer idolatry 
—kneeling at the Holy Com- 
munion. Something, I think, 
James was obliged to do, if the 
preachers were not, by virtue 
of their amazing claims, to rule 
the State. But what he ought 
to have done baffles my power 
of conjecture. To enforce, for 
example, the attitude of kneel- 
ing, was for the king to act 
as his own Pope, in the 
fashion of the Tudor monarchs. 
I call James’s action “impolitic 
to the verge of insanity,” and 
speak of “his final and fatal 
meddling with the consciences 
of his people.”! Again, “how 


petty, how illegal, how cunning, 
how arbitrary were James’s 
measures, we have shown.” ” 

Yet it is of such measures 
that I am said, by Mr Wanliss 
of Ballarat, to approve! 

Next came what I have 
styled “the despotic measure,” 
by which Charles I. thrust on 
the Scots a prayer-book which, 
I say, “had no ecclesiastical 
sanction, either of all the 
Bishops, or of a General As- 
sembly.” 

“The imposition,” I say, 
“was an act of sheer auto- 
cratic papacy.”* Mr Wanliss, 
we shall see, conceals from his 
readers these remarks of mine, 
and represents me as approv- 
ing of the misbehaviour of 
Charles, and disapproving of 
the national resistance. I 
must conceive that he has 
not read my book. 

Between the claims of the 
king and the claims to power 
of the ministers, already ex- 
plained, there arose in Scot- 





1 History, vol. ii. p. 518. 


2 Ibid., p. 493. 


3 Tbid., vol. iii. p. 25. 
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land a conflict of two intoler- 
able forms of tyranny, Royal 
and Presbyterial. This is the 
text of my third volume. 
Such is my notion of the 
struggle of 1559-1689. The 
Presbyterianism of Scotland, 
since 1689, ceased, after a few 
protests, to urge the old in- 
tolerable ecclesiastical claims, 
the ruinous legacy of the 
ancient Church. What I say 
of Presbyterianism in my book 
applies to the Presbyterianism 
which sought, among other 
purposes, to win and hold for 
the preachers an ecclesiastical 
despotism, a thing everywhere 
odious. The Presbyterians of 
to-day have, as a rule, I think, 
forgotten—and are allowed to 
forget—the nature of these 
claims. My purpose was, and 
is, to keep them before the 
mind of the reader. I have not 
a word to say against modern 
Presbyterianism, though, per- 
sonally, I prefer the beautiful 
liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, when well or properly 
read, and not gabbled through, 
to such prayers as I have 
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heard delivered, as the taste 
and skill of the minister 
prompted, from Presbyterian 
pulpits. But that is a matter 
of individual liking or mis- 
liking. 

“JT have seen, and daily,” 
writes that eminent Cove- 
nanter, the Laird of Brodie, 
in 1661, “much disorder in 
conceived prayers, and ex- 
travagancy, which does afflict 
me.” 

The Scottish people, how- 
ever, in 1638, preferred “ con- 
ceived prayers” to a liturgy 
despotically and illegally thrust 
upon them by Charles I. For 
this among other less weighty 
causes they took up arms—‘“‘a 
perfectly legitimate and praise- 
worthy ” action, as I say in my 
History. 

This is my position, and I 
state it clearly. I was deter- 
mined, if I could, to expose the 
Presbyterian claims of 1559, 
and the subsequent century, 
with what emphasis I might, 
above all, as the popular his- 
torians are apt not to dwell on 
the subject. 


THE METHOD OF MR WANLISS. 


The method of the Ballarat 
historian is to begin by reviling 
me, to continue to revile me, 
and to end by reviling me. 

My “way” is “atrocious,” 
“worthy of an Old Bailey bar- 
rister.” I am— 

Unfair. 
Spiteful. 
Narrow-minded. 
Unfair and misleading. 
Guilty of gross blunders. 
Of utter unfairness. 

Mr Wanliss is so enamoured 


of “unfair” that he uses the 
word thrice on page 20. Like 
the bellman, he thinks, “If I 
tell you three times it is true.” 

But it is not true! 

“T shamelessly propound, and 
in a sense advocate, a policy of 
utter faithlessness ”’ (page 30). 

I do not, as I shall prove. 

I display “a blind determin- 
ation to libel and vituperate 
anything and everything con- 
nected with Scottish Presby- 
terianism.” 
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I am guilty of “ utter ignor- 
ance of contemporary history 
bearing on the period,” as if 
any “contemporary history” 
could avoid “bearing on the 
period” (pp. 46, 47). 

I make “an atrocious attack 
on Presbyterianism.” 

I am guilty of “silly and 
shameless censure” of noble 
Scots who “preferred to be 
‘lousy and free’” rather than 
“¢cleanly and conquered.’ ” 

Ballarat is unconquered, but 
I never heard that it was 
“lousy,” and I scorn the an- 
tithesis (p. 53). 

I am guilty of “a dirty libel”’ 
(p. 54). 

I “really attack Presbyterian 
Creeds of to-day.” 

The ‘“‘Creeds of to-day” ap- 
pear to be in process of modi- 
fication, “open to revision and 
amendment by the Presby- 
terian people” (p. 63). 

What the people know about 
the matter, and how they are 
to proceed, I cannot guess. 

I “seem to be devoid of the 
most ordinary instinct of gentle- 
manliness ” (p. 61). 

I am “low,” “ vulgar,’ 
“‘shameless’”’ (p. 63). 

I am “unscrupulous in some 
respects” (p. 77). 


> and 
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Low, vulgar, shameless, and 
ungentlemanly persons are often 
unscrupulous. We shall see how 
fair, noble, gentlemanly, and 
scrupulous is Mr Wanliss of 
Ballarat. 

“No language is too foul or 
too furious for my vitriolic pen” 


(p. 80). 
I am guilty of speaking of a 
“pious murder” — alas, there 


were too many “pious murders” 
between the butchery of Beaton 
and the hanging of Aiken- 
head ! 

I am guilty of saying that 
“the saints were divided 
among themselves ”—as if they 
were not / (p. 81). 

“T am indifferent to honesty 
and honour” (p. 82). 

My mind is like that of “a 
callow and_ shallow - minded 
curate” (p. 89). 

My sentences are “wild,” 
and my style is “hysterical” 
(p. 99). 

“T never was so bethumped 
with words,” and I hope that 
the words amuse the readers of 
Mr Wanliss. 

Elsewhere I have observed, 
with reference to Knox’s labours 
for Queen Mary’s conversion, 
that ‘‘ vituperation is not argu- 
ment.” 


EXAMPLES OF MR WANLISS’S PROCESSES. 


The method of Mr Wanliss’s 
pamphlet is to make extracts 
from my book, to omit, and 
sometimes without note of 
omission (as “. . .”), essential 
parts of the text; to leave off 
in his quotation, when, if he 
quoted further, the text would 
afford no grounds for his un- 
favourable comments; and, in 





more than one case, he makes 
charges against me which, if 
he has really read my book, he 
knows to be absolutely false. 
I must believe that he has not 
read my book, rather than that 
he “brings a railing accusation 
falsely,” knowing it to be un- 
true. By these and similar 
methods he expects to “ vindi- 
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cate Scotland and Presbyteri- 
anism.” 

Non tali auxilio, not by an 
avenger of this kind can any 
cause be vindicated. But Mr 
Wanliss’s book is intended for 
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a class of persons who are not 
likely to compare the “ vindica- 
tion” with my volume, and 
who will believe all that is said 
against me by Mr Wanliss of 
Ballarat, Australia. 


INTOLERANCE OF SCOTTISH FANATICISM. 


It is the intolerance of 
Scottish fanaticism, fostered, 
as Mr Wanliss admits very 
candidly (pp. 5, 6, 41), by 
the Presbyterian preachers, 
that I dislike and denounce. 
Their crying was a cry for 
gore. The not shedding of the 
blood of prisoners “had pro- 
voked God’s two great ser- 
vants, the sword and plague 
of pestilence.” Several Cava- 
lier prisoners were therefore 
put to death, “albeit,” writes 
Baillie, a Covenanting min- 
ister, “to this day in England 
no man has been executed for 
bearing arms against the Par- 
liament.”! The demand of the 
preachers for blood, and the 
supply with which that de- 
mand was met, did not cease 
after this occasion. It would, 
therefore, appear that the offi- 
cial representatives of the min- 
isters behaved otherwise than 
in a Christian spirit. I am 
not aware that the preachers 
of the many wild English 
sects conducted themselves 
thus: certainly the Quakers 
forbore. 

The spirit of the preachers, 
ever since Knox announced 
that idolaters must die, ever 
since he far outran in the per- 
secuting spirit all his great 


Reforming contemporaries (as 
his Presbyterian biographer, 
Dr Lorimer, avers”), had been 
an un-Christian spirit. Now 
many sects of Christians, 
Roman and Anglican for in- 
stance, were un - Christian. 
Latimer, under Henry VIII, 
preached at persons doomed 
to a death of fire. But the 
peculiarity of such Reformers 
was that they persecuted in 
the name of a creed which 
professed to be a new and 
pure revival of the creed of 
Our Lord and His Apostles. 
That was the astonishing 
blemish of their conduct. It 
was to the passages in the 
Old Testament which de- 
nounce death on Canaanite 
worshippers of false and cruel 
gods that they went, not to 
the Christian New Testament, 
for the warrant of their 
violences. 

The preachers’ demand for 
blood was the logical con- 
clusion of what an admiring 
biographer of Knox, Mr Taylor 
Innes, styles “the murderous 
syllogism” of our Reformer. 
His syllogism, or train of reason- 
ing, ran thus: “ All Idolaters 
must die the death. A. or B. 
is an Idolater. Therefore A. 
or B. must die the death.” 





1 Baillie’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 232. 


2 Dr Lorimer, John Knox and the Church of England, pp. 215-218, 
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The “suppressed premise” 
is that Catholic dogmas about 
the Mass are “idolatry”; and 
consequently that all irreconcil- 
able Catholics must be done to 
death. A favourite text in 
point was that which describes 
the slaying of Agag, King of 
the Amalekites, by Samuel. 
On May 26, 1639, Mr Hender- 
son, at Dunbar, preached to 
the Covenanters on the wars 
of Israel and Amalek: Royalists 
came to be styled Amalekites, 
and to Amalekites Saul was 
forbidden to give quarter. Thus 
Cavalier prisoners, after Philip- 
haugh, were put to death, 
though in England no 
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Cavalier prisoners had been 
executed. This was the result, 
not of pamphlets, but of the 
official representation to Parlia- 
ment of the official representa- 
tives of the ministers. 

The cause of the proceed- 
ings after Philiphaugh was 
that, in Mr Wanliss’s own 
words, “the rulers of the 
Scots at that time were the 
ministers or preachers—men, 
many of them, full of narrow 
zeal, whose energy and religious 
fervour impelled them to give 
strong utterance in speech or 
in pamphlet to their views of 
public affairs, ... mere ex- 
pressions of opinion”’ (p. 8). 


““MERE EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION.” 


But the official demand for 
blood by the standing Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly, 
“the rulers of the Scots at 
that time,” is not a “mere ex- 
pression of opinion.” The 
party of the preachers, the 
exponents of the Covenant— 
declared that, “if quarter be 
sustained, the whole nation, 
and especially the Estates of 
Parliament, will violate the 
oath of the Covenant,” as we 
read in our Acts of Parliament.? 
The Covenant was interpreted, 
by the ruling preachers, to 
mean that no quarter was to 
be given, in this instance at all 
events. 

The preachers hounded on 
the laity to deeds of blood, and 
they did this officially, through 
the Standing Commission of 
the General Assembly. 


We see that Mr Wanliss 
omits this circumstance, as he 
omits the slaying, in very cold 
blood, of Irish female prisoners, 
long after Philiphaugh.? In- 
deed our historians at large add 
this fact to their ‘“ compilation 
of omissions.” They tell us 
not a word about it. To give 
no quarter to the Irish on the 
field, was a natural act of re- 
prisals; to slay their women 
long after the battle, “‘ without 
any assize of trial,’ was another 
thing. Even the abominable 
Government of Lauderdale, 
under Charles II., scarcely 
matched the cruelties demanded 
by the preachers. On their 
heads, as “the rulers of the 
Scots at that time” (to quote 
Mr Wanliss), be the shame. 

In 1572 the General Assem- 
bly had demanded an universal 





1 VI. 1. p. 514. The Acts of Parliament are official, and record an official de- 


mand for blood, 


2 Act, Parl,, VI, 1. p. 492. 
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massacre of all inconvertible 
Catholics.! But, in 1572, the 
preachers (not many laymen 
appeared at the Assembly of 
1572) were not “the rulers of 


Mr Wanliss, after some re- 
marks with which I have little 
fault to find, naturally, as I 
have made observations nearly 
identical with them,” goes on 
to describe the imposition of 
the Laudian liturgy on Scot- 
land by Charles I. He says 
that, “apparently,” I hold that 
“revolutions, whether religious 
or otherwise, are to be car- 
ried through with the aid of 
rose-water, and contentions, 
armed or otherwise, are quite 
unnecessary” (p. 21). Here 
Mr Wanliss very gravely 
misrepresents me, and _ the 
misrepresentation, frequently 
repeated, colours his whole 
diatribe. As to the propriety 
of resisting Charles, and as to 
that prince’s intolerable and 
almost insane behaviour, I 
write: “The point to be kept 
steadily in mind is this, the 
resistance to the thoroughly 
despotic, illegal, and strictly 
(speaking) irreligious infliction 
of the prayer-book on people 


CHARLES I. 









No mortal who reads Mr 
Wanliss, and does not read my 


book, could dream that these 


my expressed opinions! 


are 
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the Scots.” Throughout the 
Reformation they could not 
induce “the governing class ” 
to carry out the law dooming 
Catholics to capital punishment. 





MR WANLISS ON MY 








who preferred ‘conceived 
prayers,’ was not only justifi- 
able, but most praiseworthy.” ® 
Again, “An imposed liturgy 
the country would resist to the 
death. Indeed, looked at in a 
purely secular way, the im- 
posed liturgy was a beginning 
of Royal lawlessness.” ‘The 
position of Scotland was now 
much like its attitude through- 
out the War of Independence,” 
—against the first three Ed- 
wards. Of course,‘ I entirely 
approve of and am proud of 
the resistance of Scotland to 
the Edwards, because “ union 
with England would then have 
been a happy thing, but not a 
compelled union.”® I add, 
“Charles should have with- 


drawn the Liturgy. . . . The 


king’s conduct was as bad as 
possible,” while that of “the 
zealots of liberty of conscience 
who permitted no liberty of 
conscience to persons of other 
opinions ” was not perceptibly 
better.® 







“A MARTYR.” 





Mr Wanliss declares that I 
“regard Charles I. as a mar- 
tyr” (p. 26). I have heard a 
man described as “a martyr to 





2 Wanliss, p. 15. 
3 History, vol. iii. p. 30. 
5 Ibid., vol. iii. p. 32. 


1 Cf. Bannatyne’s Memorials, p. 278. 
History, vol. iii. p. 15. 





4 Ibid., vol. i. 
6 Tbid., pp. 33, 34. 
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delirium tremens,” and, in that 
sense, Charles was “a martyr,” 
first to his insane imposition of 
the Liturgy, next to his own 
“sailing as near the wind as 
he could.” I quote his own 
expression in a letter to the 
queen. I find, much to my 
amazement, that my page 202 
is headed “The Royal Martyr,” 
without inverted commas. He 
is in fact called, by some silly 
people, ‘The Royal Martyr.” 
He was no more a “martyr” 
(except by Act of Parliament) 
than Mary Stuart, or the Mar- 
quis of Argyll. Each of the 
three was “true to conscience,” 
none of the three abandoned 
his or her faith. But Mary 
died, not because she was a 
Catholic, but on a charge, true 
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or false, of conspiracy to 
murder. Argyll’s end was as- 
sured, not because he was a 
Covenanter, but because he 
had revealed Royalist move- 
ments to Monk, after the In- 
demnity of 1651.2. Charles 
died because he was dangerous 
to the cause of the English 
army, not because he was 
Anglican, though, at a certain 
moment, he might have saved 
his life by breaking his Corona- 
tion Oath. I say not a word 
about his being a “martyr” 
in the page which, by the 
omission of marks of quota- 
tion in the heading, gives 
Mr Wanliss an opportunity 
to declare that I “regard 
Charles I. as a martyr.” I 
don't ! 


MISREPRESENTATIONS BY MR WANLISS. 


Mr Wanliss agrees with me— 
who does not ?—that resistance 
to monarchic papacy — the 
king forcing a liturgy on his 
people — is “most _praise- 
worthy.” ‘The imposition” 
of the Prayer-Book, I write, 
“was an act of sheer Royal 
autocratic papacy; the book, 
being English, insulted Scot- 
tish national sentiment; the 
changes from the English ver- 
sion were deemed to imply 
a nearer approach to Rome. 
Protestantism was in danger.” ® 
All these expressions of my 
opinion (not that I think 
Charles I. would have tried to 
restore the Roman Church, but 


the Scots might naturally sus- 
pect him) are suppressed by 
Mr Wanliss. How many of 
his readers will ever consult 
my book, to ascertain whether 
or not he represents me 
correctly ? 

The resistance of Scotland, 
in arms if necessary, was “ most 
praiseworthy.” What was not 
necessary, what proved fatal, 
what caused the Cromwellian 
conquest of our country, was 
the despotism of preachers 
armed with the right of inter- 
preting that anachronism,—the 
supposed Covenant, eternally 
binding, with the Deity,—and of 
enforcing their interpretation. 





1 Bruce’s Charles I. in 1646, p. 12. Camden Society, 1656. History, vol. iii. 
p. 169. 
2 History, vol. iii. p. 296. 


3 Ibid., p. 52. 
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RULE OF THE PREACHERS, 


So incoherent is Mr Wanliss, 
that, while he attacks me for 
holding that the “ Presbyterian 
polity of theseventeenth century 
was quite inconsistent with the 
carrying on of the civil govern- 
ment of the State,” he also 
assures us that “the rulers of 
the Scots at that time were 
the ministers or preachers” 
(p. 8). 

The rule of preachers is 
“inconsistent with the civil 
government of the State.” How 
did the preachers rule? Go 
to Dunbar for a reply! The 
preachers made possible the 
conquest of Scotland by Eng- 
land, when they solemnly 
cursed the Scottish army, when 
they “purged” that army, and 
when they interfered with (if 
they did interfere, which I 
doubt ; they certainly criticised 
unfavourably) the strategy of 
Leslie before the battle of 
Dunbar. 


Mr Wanliss writes (p. 15) 
that I “would lead readers to 
believe that Charles was com- 
pelled to interfere with the 
religious views of the Scottish 
people, because they were in- 
consistent with civil govern- 
ment.” I would lead the 
reader to believe no such non- 
sense. The rule of preachers 
is “inconsistent with civil 
government.” But the preach- 
ers were not the rulers till 
after Charles insanely ‘“inter- 
fered with the religious views 
of the Scottish people.” Either 
Mr Wanliss has not read my 
book, and does not know that 
I declared the resistance of the 
Scots to be a “most praise- 
worthy” opposition to “a 
despotic, illegal, and strictly 
speaking irreligious” Royal 
policy, or he consciously and 
deliberately states what he 
knows to be—less than accur- 
ate ! 


MORE OF MR WANLISS. 


Mr Wanliss, justly, says that 
the advances of Charles I. to 
the Catholic powers and — 
through the queen—to the 
Pope, tended to “give a wild 
and fierce spirit to the extreme 


men on that” (the anti- 
Royalist) “side” (p. 26). He 
does not add that the Cove- 
nanters intrigued with a 
Catholic power, France, in 
1639-40; while the Scottish 
Commissioners, in 1645, looked 
to France for backing against 


an arrangement between Charles 
and the English Independent 
party. 

Mr Wanliss (p. 27) says that 
I would “lead us to believe 
that the Scots have all along 
been in the wrong.” He 
knows, or ought to know, that 
I have said that the resistance 
of the Scots was “not only 
justifiable but most praise- 
worthy.”! He keeps repeating 
a statement about me which, 
if he has read my book (and if 





1 History, vol. iii. p. 30. 
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he has not read it, why does he 
pretend to offer “A Critical 
Review” of it?), he knows to 
be remote from the accurate. 
Of course I must suppose that 
this Critical Reviewer has not 
read my book! 

What has Mr Wanliss read ? 

He says (p. 29) :— 


“* The presence of a Scottish army 
at Newcastle,’ he writes (pagé 80), 
*, . . would once have united Eng- 
land in arms. The Scots would have 
been driven from Tees and Tyne to 
the Naver, calling on their moun- 
tains to cover them.’ 


“So writes our latest historian of 
Scotland ; but if this be Mr Lang’s 
reading of the power of England and 
of the helplessness of Scotland, how 
comes it that during the ‘Three 
Hundred Years’ War of Indepen- 
dence’ the Scots came successfully 
out of the struggle? In the end, 
despite many ups and downs, Eng- 
land had to seek for a union with 
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Mr Lang’s much - despised native 
land. Religious bigotry sometimes 
takes strange forms. In Mr Lang 
it extends from his religion to his 
nationality, and leads him to over- 
look and misrepresent the plain facts 
of history.” 


Plain facts of history ! 

If Mr Wanliss had printed 
what I wrote, the words follow- 
ing “calling on their moun- 
tains to cover them,” his 
readers would have found that 
I said, “In a few years an 
England prepared, but not 
united, did it,’’—drove the 
Scots to the mountains, even 
to the mountains of Suther- 
land. The English did it (I 


deeply regret to say) in 1652- 
1654. If Mr Wanliss has not 
read my book, or almost any 
book, he may be ignorant of 
these “plain facts of history.” 


THE PREACHERS ENABLE ENGLAND TO CONQUER SCOTLAND. 


But how was the England 
of 1652-1654 enabled to reduce 
Scotland to subjection? By 
the action of the preachers, a 
party of whom, after “purg- 
ing” the Scottish army, and 
cursing the Scottish army, had 
now set up a furious quarrel, 
the Kirk being split into the 
hostile camps of “ Protesters ” 
and ‘“ Resolutioners.” 

In March 1649 a Scottish 
minister in Holland, Mr 
Spang, a cousin of Mr 
Baillie, the eminent and 
learned Covenanting preacher, 
writes that one party in the 
Kirk are “casting out their 
brethren, and bringing so 
many to beggary.”! The very 


“liberty of the Kirk” has 
“come to a fair market,” says 
Mr Spang, by reason of the 
tyranny of the ecclesiastical 
“Rump ”—the permanent Com- 
mission of the General As- 
sembly. ‘The rulers of the 
Scots at that time were the 
ministers or preachers,” says 
Mr Wanliss. In ten or twelve 
years a party of these rulers 
was reducing another party 
“to beggary” (says Mr 
Spang). The Scottish army 
was beaten; the remnant was 
driven into the mountains ; the 
General Assembly was turned 
loose into the street, and 
Scotland’s neck lay under the 
heel of an English army of 





1 Baillie, vol. iii. pp. 67-84, a review of the whole situation, 
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occupation. These are “the 
plain facts of history,” which 
I am said by Mr Wanliss to 
“overlook.” He has “over- 
looked”? them himself. 

The swords of Bruce, Ran- 
dolph, and the good Lord 
James of Douglas, were aided 
by the sermons of priests and 
bishops, in the glorious task of 
maintaining the national in- 
dependence of Scotland. The 
swords of Hamilton and Leslie 
and Glencairn, of Glengarry 
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and Lochiel and Lorne, were 
broken or blunted in their 
hands by the sermons of the 
ruling party among the 
Covenanting preachers. They 
“cast out their brethren,” and 
enabled Cromwell, who should 
have been driven to surrender at 
Dunbar, to conquer Scotland. 

Some may not like to be told 
this, but it is one of “the plain 
facts of history.” It is “over- 
looked” by Mr Wanliss, but 
even he cannot deny it. 


CHARLES I. NOT TREACHEROUS ENOUGH FOR MR LANG. 


I next quote an extraordin- 
ary remark by Mr Wanliss. 
He writes :— 


“CHARLES NOT FAITHLESS ENOUGH 
FoR Mr Lana. 


“The great defect of Charles the 
First was his faithlessness. It was 
that which ultimately brought him 
to the block. He played fast and 
loose with all the political parties of 
the time, and was true to none ex- 
cept that of extreme Anglicanism. 
Yet in this great public sin of utter 
faithlessness, Charles, it would ap- 
pear, did not go far enough for Mr 
Lang. He writes (page 180) :— 


“<Tn place of saying “ No” heartily 
to the impossible propositions of Par- 
liament, or of accepting them till 
changed times enabled him to break 
his promise’ (the italics are mine), 
‘Charles merely drove time by hand- 
some delaying answers.’ 


“Tt is seldom we find a British 
author shamelessly propounding, and 
in a sense advocating, a policy of 
utter faithlessness on the part of a 
monarch to his people. Yet Mr 
Lang seems to regard such a policy 
as a mere matter of course. The 
virulent condemnation of the Presby- 
terians which comes from a mind of 
this stamp may thus be regarded as 
a compliment by men of honourable 
feeling.” 


Do men of honourable feel- 
ing garble quotations, omitting 
essential clauses without mark 
of omission? Mr Wanliss does 
this thing. What I really wrote 
was this :— 

“Tn place of saying ‘No!’ heartily 
to the impossible propositions of Par- 
liament, or of accepting till changed 
times enabled him to break his prom- 
ise (the plan of the Queen and Mon- 


tereul), Charles merely drove time by 
‘handsome delaying answers.’” 


Mr Wanliss suppresses my 
words proving that a dis- 
honourable plan was “ pro- 
pounded” to Charles by the 
Queen and the French ambas- 
sador, and accuses me of “in 
a sense advocating a policy of 
utter faithlessness.” I should 
reject the imputation with 
scorn if made by any one 
except Mr Wanliss. Charles 
had rudiments of a conscience 
which enabled him now and 
then to resist the dishonour- 
able plans of his wife. When 
the queen wished him to sur- 
render the Church of England 
by ‘“‘a promise that could later 
be broken,” Charles replied: 
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“Consider that, if I should quit 
my conscience, how unworthy 
I make myself of thy love.” } 


**T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 


One is obliged, in these cases, 
to admire the unhappy king 
for the moment; but we are 
told by Mr Wanliss that in 
faithlessness ‘“‘ Charles, it would 
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appear, did not go far enough 
for Mr Lang” (pp. 29, 30). 

My meaning, of course, was 
that a manly policy and a 
policy of dishonour, such as 
he had already rejected,” were 
laid before Charles, and that 
he pursued neither the manly 
nor the ignoble course. He 
shuffled. He “neither stood 
nor fell.” 


THE GIVING UP OF CHARLES TO ENGLAND. 


I now come to the surrender 
of the king by the Scots in 
exchange for part of their 
arrears of pay. 

Mr Wanliss 
thus :— 


quotes me 


“In brief,’ he says, ‘£200,000 
were paid down by the English, and 
the Scots marched home, leaving their 
king behind. . . . Some promise of 
the king’s safety they had, but they 
had broken their own assurance to 
the same effect, and knew what words 
were worth. The Scots would have 
incurred less odium in England, and 
in Europe, if they had taken Charles 
home, and immured him .. . or be- 
headed him. . . . It is the £200,000 
of blood-money that mark the Scots 
with eternal infamy. The money was 
due, and had been voted previously, 
but was not paid till they filled up 
the measure of their shame’ (page 
182). 


“Then of course follow the usual 
partisan quotations from the English 
and French supporters of the Royal 
cause : 


“Traitor Scot. 
a groat.’ 
“ And: 


‘6 ¢ I) Ecosse, parjure a sa fot, 
Pour un denier vendit son Roi.” 


Sold his king for 


Now, can the reader find 


time to read the whole of what, 
on this point, I really wrote ?— 


“In brief, £200,000 were paid 
down by the English, and the 
Scots marched home, leaving their 
king behind, and fondly hoping 
for another £200,000 in_ instal- 
ments (February 3-11, 1647). Some 
| of the king’s safety they 

ad, but they had broken their 
own assurance to the same effect, 
and knew what words were worth. 
They had brought themselves into 
the same labyrinth as Elizabeth 
wandered in, through her treatment 
of Mary. The Scots would have 
incurred less odium, in England and 
in Europe, if they had taken Charles 
home and immured him (as Argyll 
is said to have suggested) or be- 
headed him. Even that they could 
not do; the English Parliament, 
which claimed his person, would 
have avenged him. Only one thing 
they could do,—they could shake 
the dust of England off their feet, 
and cross Tweed without the thirty- 
six cart-loads of money, the £200,000. 
‘The surrender of the king has added 
horror to the English hatred of the 
Scots. They cry to them that they 
are worse than Jews, creatures who 
have sold their king and their 
honour,’ writes Montereul. ‘The 
women of Newcastle can scarcely 
be prevented by blows and threats 
from stoning the Scottish soldiers 
when they pass by’ (Feb. 12, 1647). 
It may have been Macleod of 





1 History, vol. iii. p. 171. 
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Assynt’s duty, later, to surrender 
Montrose to his death. But what 
stamps Assynt is his acceptance of 
the blood reward, the 400 bolls of 
meal. It is the £200,000 of blood 
money that mark the Scots with 
eternal infamy. The money was 
due, and had been voted previously, 
but was not paid till they filled up 
the measure of their shame. 


Traitor Scot, 
Sold his king for a groat! 


L’ Ecosse, parjure a sa foi, 
Pour un denter vendit son Roi! 


These are not pleasant rhymes.’ 


I find that in all this I re- 
peated the criticism made by 
Sir Walter Scott in ‘Tales of 
a Grandfather.’ 
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That Charles was to lose his 
life at English hands, the per- 
sons who managed the bargain 
for the Scots could not then 
foresee with any certainty. 
But that they were not free 
from misgivings is proved by 
the fact that ‘‘some promise of 
the king’s safety they had.” 
Why should a promise be made 
and accepted if the king was 
in no danger? When the 
king, later, was in danger the 
Scots Estates represented to 
the English how “grievous” 
his capital sentence “would be 
to this kingdom considering 
his delivery up at New- 
castle,” } 


NEW ERROR OF MR WANLISS. 


The surrender of the king 
was a great blow to the repu- 
tation of Scotland. The coun- 
try, could a plebiscite have been 
freely taken, would probably 
have voted against the sur- 
render. 

On this point Mr Wanliss 


writes :— 


“THe SURRENDER NOT THE ACT OF 
THE ScoTTisH PEOPLE. 


“There is another point which has 
to be considered in connection with 
this much-debated question, viz., the 
part which the people of Scotland had 
in the matter of the surrender of 
Charles. Mr A. Bissett, in his work, 
The Struggle for Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment in England, says (vol. ii. 
page 178) :— 


“‘In regard to this transaction, 
which has been a common topic of 
reproach against the Scots, whose 
fault has in general been the other 
way, serving and suffering for their 
royal family, not wisely, but too well, 


instead of selling or betraying them, 
it has been remarked that it was not 
the work of the Scottish nation, but 
of the oligarchy which then ruled 
Scotland.’ 


“And in a note to the above, Mr 
Bissett quotes :as follows from Carte’s 
Ormonde (vol. ii. page 13) :— 


“<The Scottish nation had gener- 
ally disliked the giving up of His 
Majesty.’ 


“When Mr Lang deals with the 
surrender of Charles, he attributes 
the whole blame of the transaction 
to the Scottish nation. 


“<‘Tt is the £200,000 of blood- 
money, he writes, ‘that mark the 
Scots with eternal infamy.’ 


“Such language, to use his own 
words, ‘could not be exceeded in vio- 
lence by the fiercest fish-fag of Edin- 
burgh,’ or, let me add, of Oxford! 
But if the Scots, as a nation, are to 
be made responsible for what Mr 
Lang terms the sale of their king 
for money, what shall be said of the 
English nation which took his 
life?” ... 





1 Act. Parl. Scot., VI., p. 129. 


Balfour, vol. iii. pp. 383-385. 
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“Tf the Scots, as a nation, are 
guilty, as Mr Lang says, of the sale 
of Charles for money, there is no 
escape from the correlative charge, 
that the English, as a nation, were 
guilty of what Mr Lang terms his 
‘murder’! ” 


I am represented as saying 
that “the Scots, as a nation, 
are guilty of the sale of Charles 
for money.” If Mr Wanliss 
has read my book, he knows 
that I have said the very re- 
verse. I wrote :— 


“Tt is not to be supposed that 
the desire to desert the king was 
universal in Scotland; even the 
Solemn Warning of the preachers 
proves that fact. Not to speak of 
the Clans and the Gordons, the 
nobles were not all present at the 
meeting of the Estates which clinched 
the bargain; though Guthry seems 
to exaggerate when he says that 
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not a third attended. The gentry, 
burghs, and commonalty ‘a hundred 
for one abhorred it, and would never 
have instructed their Commissioners 
that way,’ but the constituencies 
‘were overawed.’ Several ministers, 
among them Guthry himself, did 
their best in the Assembly for the 
king, but the other Guthrie, he who 
came to be hanged, with the more 
precise brethren, held sway. Guthry 
represents Hamilton and Lanark, 
though they voted against the de- 
sertion, as lukewarm, and negligent 
of opportunities, ‘some of their 
feleads were accidentally absent, 
others on design, and some down- 
right deserted them,’ says Burnet. 
‘All apprehended that some strange 
curse would overtake those who 
were active in this infamous busi- 
ness.’ A curse did overtake them ; 
for when they saw the king in 
danger, and repented, and would 
have rescued him, they were thwarted 
and ruined by ‘the prophets’ to whom 
they had enslaved themselves.” 


‘““ WHAT THE SOLDIER SAID.” 


Mr Wanliss next attacks me 
for quoting the letter of an 
English Soldier in Scotland 
(September 1650), on the curs- 
ing, swearing, lying, dirt, witch- 
burning, incontinence, and so 
forth, prevalent, according to 


the soldier, in Berwickshire and 
the Lothians. I say ‘a soldier 
in a hostile country is no un- 
prejudiced witness.”? That 
sentence Mr Wanliss, of course, 
omits. He is a master of the 
art of omission. 


MR WANLISS SCORES A POINT. 


But I grant that he scores a 
point, “a palpable hit.” I said, 
foolishly but without noting the 
sense of the phrase, that the 
defects in Berwickshire and 


Lowland morals were “the 
practical fruits of all these im- 
provements,” “among which 
the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and the Shorter Cate- 
chism must, I fear, be included.” 
On this observation, of which 


the absurd sense escaped my 
notice,—no friend read my proof- 
sheets,—Mr Wanliss bases the 
no less absurd charge that 
“Mr Lang really attacks the 
Presbyterian Creeds of to-day ” 
(pp. 61-63). On this he keeps 
harping, all on the strength of 
one unguarded slip of mine. Is 
it part of the Presbyterian 
creeds of to-day that persecu- 
tion is praiseworthy, and that 
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preachers should have power 
to excommunicate, with civil 
penalties, and should be obeyed 
no less than God should be 
obeyed? Are these things 
part and parcel of “the Pres- 
byterian creeds of to-day”? 
If so, the members of the 
Church of Scotland do not 
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believe their creeds. If these 
beliefs are not parts of “the 
Presbyterian creeds of _ to- 
day,” I do not attack these 
creeds, 

As to the soldier’s letter, I 
quoted the document as pub- 
lished by the Scottish His- 
tory Society in 1894. 


CAUSES OF SLUTTISHNESS. 


Meanwhile Mr Wanliss at- 
tributes the dirt of the Bord- 
erers to English invasions 
seventy years earlier, or more, 
than 1650 (pp. 50-52). He does 
not tell us that the Scottish 
raids of centuries produced the 
same results among English 
Borderers. 

Even Mr Wanliss cannot 
maintain that a desire to be 
“free and lousy,” rather than 
“clean and conquered,” pro- 
duced the filthy state of Edin- 
burgh as described by the 
patriotic author of ‘The Tears 
of Scotland ’ and of ‘ Humphrey 
Clinker,’ a century after the 
days of the Covenant. Our poet 


Dunbar, our municipal records, 
make no secret of Scottish slut- 
tishness, nor does Professor 
Hume Brown. We were a 
notoriously dirty people. Mr 
Wanliss must charge Mr Hume 
Brown, and the great poet 
Dunbar, and the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh, with making 
“filthy” and unpatriotic ac- 
cusations, if it be filthy and 
unpatriotic to say that Scot- 
land was a remarkably dirty 
country. Mr Wanliss has never 
read any of the authors cited, 
has never read Sir Walter 
Scott, if he thinks that I am 
alone in telling the truth on 
this point. 


MARGARET WILSON. 


I say that the drowning of 
Margaret Wilson is “a crime 
that would soil the calendar of 
hell.” Mr Wanliss calls this 
phrase “hysterical.” It is 
adapted from Sir Thomas 
Browne. I denounce the in- 
famy of “the fanatic preachers 
or leaders who lured children 
into the wilderness to entangle 
them with sophistries rejected 
by the honourable Presbyterians 
of Scotland.” The “children,” 


the young Wilsons, were child- 
ren of Episcopalian parents, 
and, after their flight from 
their parents, were aged eigh- 


teen, sixteen, and thirteen.) 
They fled, before they attained 
these ages, to “hills, bogs, and 
caves,” to the society, I pre- 
sume, of the Wanderers. 

I overstated my case here, 
and shall, on opportunity, de- 
lete the incriminated passage. 
It was the duty of any 
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preachers or lay leaders among 
the hill folk to send the younger 
Wilsons back to their suffering 
parents. So far, not further, 
I have a right to go. 

The ministers taught the 
people to shun Renwick, who 
had issued the Apologetical 
Declaration of war by murder 
against the Government, the 
Conformist ‘ viperous and mali- 
cious bishops and curates,” and 
against witnesses summoned to 
give evidence by the Govern- 
ment. The people were re- 
quired to abjure this Declara- 
tion “im so far as it declares 
war against his sacred Majesty, 
and declares it lawful to kill 
all those who are employed by 
his Majesty.” The abjuration, 
as Sheild (who took it) tells us, 
“was not scrupled at even by 
the generality of great pro- 
fessors and ministers.” ? 

But the brave and unfortun- 
ate girl of eighteen, Margaret 
Wilson, had been taught to 
differ from “the generality of 
ministers.” In circumstances 
not understood, and after the 
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women had received what Wod- 
row says was then regarded as 
“a material pardon,” and §al- 
though, by Act of Council, the 
Abjuration oath was to be put 
to no women who had not in a 
special manner been “active in 
these courses,’ Margaret Wil- 
son and Margaret M‘Lauchlan 
were cruelly drowned on May 
11, 1685. The “deeply guilty” 
men were the local authorities, 
in Wodrow’s opinion, and I call 
their deed one that “ would soil 
the calendar of hell.” I am 
wedded to that opinion. 

Mr Wanliss remarks that “it 
is a fashion with writers of 
Mr Lang’s stamp to decry 
Wodrow as a chronicler” (p. 73). 
When Wodrow has documents 
he is very accurate, though, per- 
haps for lack of documents, he 
once says that a woman was 
hanged who was not hanged. 
In the first draft of my book 
I wasted much indignation on 
the hanging of this woman, 
but then I found that, despite 
Wodrow, she was not hanged 
at all. 


JOHN BROWN. 


Mr Wanliss writes that I 
“endeavour to minimise the 
Anglican atrocity ” of shooting 
John Brown. I endeavour to 
discover the facts in the case. 
“The shooting,” I say, “was 
well within the terms of the 
Act of Council,” passed after 
Renwick’s Declaration of war 
by murder. Mr Wanliss says 
that I “cannot see the miser- 
able shallowness of such a 
plea.” I merely state a fact, 


and I add, “The man was shot 
before the eyes of his wife, 
though he might easily have 
been sent before any justi- 
ciary. In this par- 
ticular, the behaviour of 
Claverhouse seems beyond 
palliation; while his conduct 
to Brown’s’ nephew, de- 
scribed with his usual care- 
less candour; may, to many, 
seem only to deepen the stain 
upon his name.” * 
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This passage, of course, Mr 
Wanliss omits. 

“What place was there for 
Montrose,” I ask, “among the 
dull misgovernors of the Restor- 
ation?” 4 

What place was there for 
Ciaverhouse! No man regrets 
more than I that he did not, 
before 1679, return to foreign 
fields of honourable warfare. 

It is in hell that Scott shows 
us Claverhouse, “as beautiful as 
when he lived, with his long, 
dark, curled locks streaming 
down over his laced buff-coat, 
and his left hand always on 
his right spule-blade, to hide 
the wound that the silver 
bullet had made. He sat 
apart from them all, and 
looked at them with melan- 
choly, haughty countenance, 
while the rest hallooed, and 
sung, and laughed that the 
room rang.” 

I am “ Anglicised,” says Mr 
Wanliss often. Sir Walter was 
not “Anglicised,” nor was 
Aytoun, nor was Mark Napier. 


MY ‘‘ MANY 


By the way, Mr Wanliss has 
disappointed me! I read in an 
inadequate review of his trea- 
tise that he had exposed my 
“many blunders.” That caused 
me to read the “Critical Re- 
view” of Mr Wanliss. All 
historians blunder: even Mr 
Gardiner was not immaculate ; 
even Mr Froude and Lord 
Macaulay glided into errors of 
fact. Consciously fallible, I 
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All three have left such re- 
marks on the Covenanters as 
never came from my pen,— 
and no “Anglicised” pen wrote 
** Bonnie Dundee.” 

I cannot follow Mr Wanliss 
into the relations between the 
Churches of England and Scot- 
land at this moment. My ob- 
ject, in a history of the seven- 
teenth century, was not “to 
make it appear that” the 
Church of Scotland “to-day is 
not a Church fit for intelligent 
and cultured men” (p. 95). I 
am not absolutely an idiot. 

By scrupulously suppressing 
all such passages, by imputing 
to me the vilest and most ab- 
surd of motives, and by his 
other “critical” methods, Mr 
Wanliss, I think, has failed in 
producing a correct set of state- 
ments about myself and my 
volumes. But I doubt not that 
he has made on his public the 
impression which he desired to 
make, and I congratulate him 
on a success with which I can- 
not dream of competing. 


BLUNDERS.” 


read Mr Wanliss to discover 
what blunders I had made. I 
found just two—errors of un- 
guarded phrases and of over- 
statement. All the rest of the 
“many blunders” attributed to 
me were blunders made by my 
critic. 

Here I say _ farewell to 
Mr Wanliss, and wish him 
health, happiness, and long 
life. 
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THE COTTAGE OF THE KINDLY LIGHT. 


(To My Father.) 


THERE is a valley of fir-woods in the West 
That slopes between great mountains to the sea. 
Once, at the valley’s mouth, a cottage stood: 
Its ruins remain, like boulders of a rock, 

High on the hill, whose base is white with foam. 
To its forsaken garden sometimes come 

Lovers, who lean upon its grass-grown gate 
And listen to the sea-song far below; 

Or little children, with their baskets, trip 
Merrily through the fir-woods and the fern, 
And climb the crumbling thistle-empurpled wall 
Around the tangled copse, and laugh to find 
The hardy straggling raspberries all their own. 





Round it the curlews wheel and cry all night; 
And, with no other comfort than the stars 
Can faintly shed from their familiar heights 
It has been patient, while the world below 
Has hidden itself in darkness and in clouds 
Of terror from the landward-rushing storm. 
Like a small gleam of quartz in a great rock, 
A tiny beacon in the whirling gloom, 

It stood and gathered sorrow from the world. 


There, many years ago, a woman dwelt, 
A sailor's widow with her only son; 

And ever as she hugged him to her heart 
In those glad days when he was but a child, 
Her memories of one black eternal night 

When she had watched and waited for the sail 
That nevermore returned, filled her with one 
Supreme, almost unbreathable, desire 
That this her little one, her living bliss, 
The last caress incarnate of her love, 
Should never leave her side; or, if he left, 
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Never set forth upon the sea: her flesh 

Shuddered as the sea shuddered in the sun 

Over the cold grave of her first last love 

Even to dream of it; yet she remained _ 

Silent and passive on her sea-washed hill, 

Facing the sunset, in that lonely home, 

Where everything bore witness to the sea,— 

The shells her love had brought from foreign lands, 
The model ship he built; yet she remained. 

For her first kisses lingered in the scent 

Of those rough wallflowers round the whitewashed walls, 
And the first flush of love that touched her cheek 
Lingered and lived and died and lived again 

In the pink thrift that nodded by the gate. 

As if these and her outlook o’er the sea 

Were nought else but her soul’s one atmosphere, 
Wherein alone she lived and moved and breathed, 
Having no other thought but This is home, 

My part in God’s eternity, she still 

Remained. The lad grew; yet her fear was dumb. 


The lad grew, and the white foam kissed his feet 
Sporting upon the verge: the green waves laughed 

And smote their hard bright kisses on his lips 

As he swam out to meet them: the whole sea, 

Like some strange symbol of the spiritual deeps 

That hourly lure the soul of man in quest 

Of beauty, pleasure, knowledge, summoned him out, 

Out from the old faiths, the old fostering arms of home, 
Called him with strange new voices evermore, 

Called him with ringing names of high renown, 

With white-armed sirens in its blossoming waves, 

And heavenly cities in its westering suns; 

Called him; and old adventures filled his heart, 

j And he forgot, as all of us forget, 

The imperishable and infinite desire 

Of the vacant arms and bosom that still yearn 

For the little vanished children, still, still ache 

To keep their children little! He grew wroth 

At aught that savoured of such fostering care 

As mothers long to lavish, aught that seemed 
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To rob him of his manhood, his free-will : 
And she—she understood and she was dumb. 





And so the lad grew up; and he was tall, 

Supple, and sunburnt, and a flower of men. 

His eyes had caught the blue of sea-washed skies, 
And deepened with strange manhood, till, at last, 
One eve in May his mother wandered down 

The hill to await his coming, wistfully 

Wandered, touching with vague and dreaming hands 
The uncrumpling fronds of fern and budding roses 
As if she thought them but the ghosts of spring. 
From far below the golden breezes brought 

A mellow music from the village church, 

Which o’er the fragrant fir-wood she could see 
Pointing a sky-blue spire to heaven: she knew 
That music, her most heart-remembered song— 


“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near!” 


And as the music made her one with all 
That soft transfigured world of eventide, 

One with the flame that sanctified the West, 
One with the golden sabbath of the sea, 

One with the sweet responses of the woods, 
One with the kneeling mountains, there she saw 
In a tangle of ferns and roses and wild light 
Shot from the sunset through a glade of fir, 
Her boy and some young rival in his arms, 
A girl of seventeen summers, dusky-haired, 
Grey-eyed, and breasted like a crescent moon, 
Lifting her red lips in a dream of love 

Up to the red lips of her only son. 

Jealousy numbed the mother’s lonely soul, 
And, sickening at the heart, she stole away. 


Yet she said nothing when her boy returned ; 
And, after supper, she took down the Book, 
Her own dead grandsire’s massive wedding-gift, 
The large-print Bible, like a corner-stone 
Hewn from the solemn fabric of his life— 
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An heirloom for the guidance of his sons 

And their sons’ sons; and every night her boy 
Read it aloud to her—a last fond link 

Frayed and nigh snapt already, for she knew 
It irked him. And he read, Abide with us, 

For the day is far spent; and she looked at him 
Shyly, furtively. With great tears she gazed 
As on a stranger in her child’s new face. 


At last he told her all—told of his love, 

And how he must grow wealthy now and make 

A home for his young sweetheart, how he meant 

To work upon a neighbour’s fishing-boat 

Till he could buy one for himself. He ceased ; 

Far off the sea sighed and a curlew wailed ; 

A soft breeze brought a puff of wallflower scent 

Warm through the casement. He looked up and smiled 
Into his mother’s face, and saw the tears 

Creep through the gnarled old hands that hid her eyes. 
He saw the star-light glisten on her tears! 

He could not understand: her lips were dumb. 


Oh, dumb and patient as our mother Earth 
Watching from age to age the silent, swift, 
Light-hearted progress of her careless sons 

By new-old ways to one unaltering doom, 
Through the long nights she waited as of old 
Till in the dawn—and coloured like the dawn— 
The tawny sails came home across the bar. 
And every night she placed a little lamp 

In the cottage window, that if e’er he gazed 
Homeward by night across the heaving sea 

He might be touched to memory. But she said 
Nothing. The lamp was like the liquid light 
In some dumb creature’s eyes, that can but wait 
Until its master chance to see its love 

And deign to touch its brow. 





Now in those days 
There went a preacher through the country-side 
Filling men’s hearts with fire; and out at sea 
The sailors sang great hymns to God; and one 
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Stood up one night, among the gleaming nets 
Astream with silver herring in the moon, 

And pointed to the lamp that burned afar 

And said, “Such is that Kindly Light we sing!” 
And ever afterwards the widow’s house 

Was called The Cottage of the Kindly Light. 


One night there came a storm up from the wild 
Atlantic, and a cry of fierce despair 

Rang through the fishing village; and brave men 
Launched the frail lifeboat through a shawl-clad crowd 
Of weeping women. But, high o’er the storm, 
High on the hill one lonely woman stood, 
Amongst the thunders and the driving clouds, 
Searching, at every world-wide lightning glare, 
The sudden miles of white stampeding sea; 
Searching for what she knew was lost, ay lost 
For ever now; but some strange inward pride 
Forbade her to go down and mix with those 
Who could cry out their loss upon the quays. 
High on the hill she stood and watched alone, 
Confessing nothing, acknowledging nothing, 
Without one moan, without one outward prayer, 
Buffetted by the scornful universe, 

Over the crash of seas that shook the world 

She stood, one steadfast fragment of the night; 
And the wind kissed her and the weeping rain. 


But braver men than those who fought the sea 
At dawn tramped up the hill, with aching hearts, 
To break her loss to her who knew it all | 
Far better than the best of them. She stood 
Still at her gate and watched them as they came, 
Curiously noting in a strange dull dream 

The gleaming colours, the little rainbow pools 

The dawn made in their rough wet oilskin hats 
And wrinkled coats, like patches of the sea. 


“Lost? My boy lost?” she smiled. “Nay, he will come! 
To-morrow, or the next day, or the next 
The Kindly Light will bring him home again.” 
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And so, whate’er they answered, she would say— 
“The Kindly Light will bring him home again” ; 
Until, at last, thinking her dazed with grief, 
They gently turned and went. 

She had not wept. 


And ere that week was over, came the girl 

Her boy had loved. With tears and a white face 
And garbed in black she came; and when she neared 
The gate, his mother, proud and white with scorn, 
Bade her return and put away that garb 

Of mourning: and the girl saw, shrinking back, 

The boy’s own mother wore no sign of grief, 

But all in white she stood; and like a flash 

The girl thought, ‘‘God, she wears her wedding-dress ! 
Her grief has made her mad”! 





And all that year 
The widow lit the little Kindly Light 
And placed it in the window. All that year 
She watched and waited for her boy’s return 
At dawn from the high hill-top: all that year 
She went in white, though through the village streets 
Far, far below, the women went in black; 
For all had lost some man; but all that year 
She said to her friends and neighbours, “He will come; 
He is delayed; some ship has picked him up 
And borne him out to some far-distant land! 
Why should I mourn the living?” And, at dusk, 
As if it were indeed the Kindly Light 
Of faith and hope and love, she lit the lamp 
And placed it in the window. 

The year passed ; 
And on an eve in May her boy’s love climbed 
The hill once more, and as the stars came out 
And the dusk gathered round her tenderly, 
And the last boats came stealing o’er the bar, 
And the immeasurable sea lay bright and bare 
And beautiful to all infinity 
Beneath the last faint colours of the sun 
And the increasing kisses of the moon, 
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A hymn came on a waft of evening wind 

Along the valley from the village church 

And thrilled her with a new significance 

Unfelt before. It was the hymn they heard 

On that sweet night among the rose-lit fern— 

Sun of my soul; and, as she climbed the hill, 

She wondered, for she saw no Kindly Light 
Glimmering from the window; and she thought, 
“Perhaps the madness leaves her.” There the hymn, 
Like one great upward flight of angels, rose 

All round her, mingling with the sea’s own voice— 


“ Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take,— 
Till, in the ocean of Thy love, 

We lose ourselves in heaven above.” 


And when she passed the pink thrift by the gate, 
And the rough wallfiowers by the whitewashed wall, 
And entered, she beheld the widow kneeling, 

In black, beside the unlit Kindly Light ; 

And near her dead cold hand upon the floor 

A fallen taper, for with her last strength 


She had striven to light it and, so failing, died. 


ALFRED NOYES. 














I, 


ROBERT CORSCADDEN was 
an Ulster farmer who owned 
the farm that he strove to live 
by. There were thirty acres of 
it, cold sour land, and a third 
part of the whole barren moor. 
The screen of trees which 
Robert had raised about the 
row of buildings—double cot- 
tage, byre, barn, and stable— 
grew starved and twisted, yet 
there was a shelter in the 
homestead for folk and beasts. 
The beasts, for they were part 
of the farm, were well fed 
there, the folk were underfed. 
Yet the human beings, hardiest 
of animals, lived, if they did 
not thrive; the beasts died 
sometimes. Then the pinch 
would come. 

A year before this Robert 
lost two cows, and after that, 
worse than all, the stout mare 
that had stood well to him 
since he reared her. Another 
horse had to be bought; the 
instalments of purchase-money 
due to Government must be 
paid punctually in hard cash ; 
and, as the least ruinous way 
to raise it, young Johnny, a 
boy now man-big, who had 
wrought beside his father for 
seven or eight years, was sent 
to the labour in Scotland. The 
money was earned, the boy 
came back, decent, quiet, in- 
dustrious, but changed. That 
was how trouble began. 

One cold sunless morning in 
May, Robert and his son stood 

outside the door, coming out 
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from their mid-day meal of 
tea and potatoes, and prepar- 
ing to go back to weeding in 
the drills. They were looking 
at three men who tramped 
along the road from which a 
short cart-track led, through 
waste moor, to the house. Each 
man carried a bundle and was 
dressed in dark clothes. 

“Yon will be some of the 
Glendoe fellows,” said Johnny, 
who watched them with a 
curious eagerness. 

“ Ay,” his father answered, 
“they're early off. They’re 
easy spared from the kind of 
farms they have in the low 
country.” 

Johnny did not notice the 
farmer’s contemptuous refer- 
ence to the patches of ground 
on which migratory labourers 
make their dwelling. 

“Work should be plenty in 
Scotland the year, when them 
ones is going now,” he said. 

As he spoke, he pulled a 
pipe from his pocket and 
began to fill it. 

His father spoke roughly. 
“ What matter about Scotland ? 
That’s a trick you got there, 
any way. Why must you be 
for ever with a pipe in your 
mouth?” 

“T can’t be wanting it,” the 
boy answered sullenly. 

“You can’t be wanting it! 
An’ how do I do, then? I have 
no patience with you, wasting 
good money on the dirty stuff.” 
Johnny took the pipe out of 
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his mouth and turned to go 
into the house. 

“What are you looking 
now?” Robert asked sharply. 


“T was thinking I would. 


write a letter to Mr Guthrie 
to see would he be wanting me 
this harvest.” 

Robert swung round with 
a gesture of angry impatience, 
as if refusing to argue with a 
troublesome child. 

“ Ach, go to pot!” he said; 
and with that he strode away 
down the lane. 

Johnny did not follow, but 
paused for a space looking at 
the retreating figure. His face 
was dour and stubborn. Then 
he turned again to enter; and, 
as he did, his mother came out 
of the house with food for the 
pigs. 

“Give me the key of the 
box,” he said. 

Manners are curt in Ulster; 
Annie Corscadden was an 
active bustling woman, and, 
without more words, she 
handed him the key of the 
chest in which were kept all 
the household’s less often used 
possessions. When she came 
back, after a quarter of an 
hour spent in byre and pigstye, 
she found Johnny dressed in 
his Sunday clothes, tying up 
a bundle in a red and green 
handkerchief. 

“Save us, Johnny, what are 
you doing with them on you?” 
she said. 

The boy did not turn vhis 
face to her. “I’m for Scot- 
land,” he answered. 

Annie put down suddenly the 
bucket which she carried, and 
caught her hand to her breast. 
Then she recovered herself. 
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“For Scotland! Ah, non- 
sense! What notion is this you 
took? Put back the things this 
minute, now.” 

She ran over to him and 
tried to snatch away the 
bundle. But the boy thrust 
her aside, and, knotting the 
ends of the handkerchief, he 
lifted it in his hand. 

“Quit talking,” he said. 
“T’m for Scotland this day.” 

“And did you tell Robert 
this ?”’ she asked, her voice still 
pitched to scolding. 

“Never mind Robert,” the 
boy answered, sullen as a snar- 
ling dog. 

Quickly Annie’stone changed. 
“Sure, I know all about it now. 
You and your father had some 
fall-out. Ah, be sensible now, 
Johnny. You wouldn’t do the 
like of that—to ask to go away 
and leave us with the throng 
time coming. Who's to help 
Robert? Sure you know old 
John can’t do a hand’s turn.” 

“How did he do before? 
Didn’t you send me to Scot- 
land the other time? And 
didn’t I send back the money 
I earned ?” 

Johnny’s eyes were flaming, 
and stubborn lines showed 
about his mouth. His mother’s 
face was written over with a 
conflict of feelings. Unable 
to command, unable to let him 
go, she tried persuasion, yet 
with little confidence. 

“You did so, Johnny,” she 
said. “No boy could do more 
than you did, when we asked 
you. But why would you go 
now, and vex us?” 

“Tt’s because I’m a man 
there and I’m a slave here, and 
that’s the long and the short 
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of it,” he broke out. ‘“ When 
did I see the colour of money 
here, and me slaving late and 
early? You see them clothes 
on me that I got in Scotland; 
they’re all the thing I ever 
bought myself, and they’re all 
the thing I ever had of my 
own. I was never proud till 
the first day I put them on. 
Ach, mother, Robert’s a hard 
master to me.” 

“‘He’s no harder on you nor 
he is on himself,” the mother 
answered, with a touch of 
anger. ‘“ What does poor Rob- 
ert grudge you that he ever 

ot for himself?” 

“Tt’s the kind of him to want 
nothing but work,” said the 
boy doggedly. 

“An’ isn’t it for you he’s 
working, and for the rest of the 
childer?” Annie cried,—“ an’ 
has been working, and killing 
himself working.” 

“ An’ what has he for it?” 
Johnny answered, with con- 
tempt. “A farm of land that 
the crows wouldn’t pick on. 
Let me go where there’s money 
to be earned and let him stay 
here. Each of us to be where 
he wants to be,—that’s all I’m 
asking.” 

Annie turned again to per- 
suasion — eager to avoid at 
least the worst of what she 
felt to be inevitable. 

“Well, and maybe you're 
right, Johnny,” she said coax- 
ingly. “But go back to the 
field now, and wait till we talk 
to Robert. Sure you couldn’t 
go like that, in a quarrel.” 

The boy’s face blackened. 
“T’m done with Robert. Quit 
talking now and give me the 
money for my ticket. I'll send 
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it you when I have it earned, 
and more to it.” 

But at that the instinct of 
parental authority rose again, 
outraged in Annie. 

“Indeed, then, and I'll do 
no such thing. Go back to 


the field, I tell you,” she cried, 
breaking again into anger. 
“T never heard the like of it,— 
you to go off and not say as 
goodbye to your 


much as 
father.” 

Johnny’s lips knit tight and 
his cheeks flushed. 

“If you don’t give it me,” 
he said, “ I’ll go to the shop and 
borrow it off them, and tell 
them you were afraid I'd steal 
it. They won’t be frightened 
to trust me, I’m _ thinking. 
And a good name that will 
leave on you in the country.” 

Annie’s eyes filled with tears. 
“You wouldn’t do the like of 
that, Johnny.” 

“T would, then, if you drove 
me to it, and wouldn’t trust 
me with a pound or two.” 

“Indeed, then, it’s not for 
the money I’m frightened,” 
cried Annie, breaking into 
sobs. ‘You may have the 
money, since you force me, 
but I doubt it’s little good will 
go with it. I wouldn’t believe 
it of you, Johnny, to go away 
and leave your father without 
help. What way will he get 
the crops in, with wee Annie 
out at service and the other 
childer too young to labour?” 

“If he has more nor he can 
work, let him set a field of it. 
There’s plenty would take it. 
The crops are in the ground. 
Let him sell them in the 
ground.” 

“Well you know your father 
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would never do the like of 
that.” 

“Why wouldn’t he? Many 
another man does it. But let 
him mind his own business. 
Give me the money now, mother, 
and don’t be keeping me.” 

With a sad heart Annie 
fetched the couple of sovereigns 
from her store and gave them 
to the boy. “And may God 
forgive me if I’m doing wrong,” 
she said. With a heavy heart 
she kissed him; with a heavy 
heart she watched him walk 
down the lane; and with a 
heavy heart she waited for his 
father’s coming. 


Robert came back to his 
dinner looking fatigued and 
vexed. “ What came on Johnny 
that he wasn’t back in the 
field?” he asked. 

Then Annie told him the 
story of what had happened. 
Robert was deeply moved. 

“To think now he would do 
the like of that,” he said at 
last. “It’s not for his leaving 
me I would mind so bad— 
though the dear knows, it’s bad 
enough. But for him to go off 
without a word. I knew no 
more of what he was doing nor 
the cattle.” 

Annie seized the opening to 
make an appeal. Yet even as 
she pleaded, the certainty of 
rebuff was written in her eyes. 

“Surely now, Robert, you'll 
follow him and bring him back. 
The boat won’t be leaving, 
maybe, till the morrow. Ah, 
Robert, go now, and he won’t 
refuse you!” 

But Robert’s face set hard, 
and a new bitterness came into 
his voice. 
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“T will not,” he said. “If 
he wants to go, let him. May- 
be I done wrong to keep him. 
Maybe he’s right. Maybe he’s 
better to be a labourer in Scot- 
land nor a farmer’s son in this 
country. We must just shift 
without him. But the dear 
God knows how we'll do it. 
We're back again in the ditch, 
the very time I thought we 
had the road clear before us. 
What does Johnny care,though? 
He can make his own way, he’s 
a good workman, I taught 
him. What need he care?” 

“Ah, now, Robert,” Annie 
broke in, “don’t be hard on the 
boy. He gave thought to it, 
surely. Maybe you mightn’t 
hold with what he thought, but 
he had a plan made out.” 

* And what plan was that?” 

“For you to set the crop 
that is down in the fields, and 
let you get in yourself what 
you could.” 

Robert’s face grew as dark 
as thunder-clouds. 

“Ts that the plan, then? 
Well he knew, and well you 
know, that I would sooner kill 
myself mowing and carting. Is 
there no pride in him, that he 
would let strangers in on the 
farm that we wrought to keep 
for him since he was born, and 
before he was born? Next year 
it would be a field I would let— 
to strangers that would abuse 
the land—and what would he 
care?” 

“ Ah, sit down out of that 
and take your tea,” said Annie 
half crying, as she pushed her 
man toa seat. “Sit down and 


don’t be standing up there and 
working yourself into a rage 
about notions 


poor Johnny 
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never gave a thought to.’ He’s 
not like you, all for pondering 
and reading, and planning 
away far beyond you. But 
he’s a good, decent, steady boy, 
and it’s my belief he'll send us 
his earnings just the same as 
he did before. He’s not like a 
son that would drink or spend 
money reckless. It’s just you 
that are too stubborn and he 
that is too stubborn. Take 
your potatoes now: there’s the 
milk to them. Johnny ’ll get 
better than potatoes where he’s 
going.” 

“Ay,” said Robert, “and 
that’s the truth. Why would 
he stay when the land won’t 
afford a meal of meat to them 
that work it. What had he 
ever but slavery and hardship ? 
And if I could leave the farm 
clear to him, itself, what would 
he make out of it but slavery?” 

*“ Ah, what nonsense,” Annie 
cried. “You have yourself 
worn out on the land, and sick- 
ened with it, like. But if you 
had the chance Johnny has, 
the time you and me was 
young, mind me now, you 
would have thought yourself 
well off. Ay, and there’s many 
a one yet would think him well 
off. Troth, and I’m not sorry 
to have him out of the way of 
some of them that would be 
glad to get him for their lump 
of a girl. And Johnny’s that 
soft he would be easy taken in.” 

Annie scoured a,.pan with 
great vehemence while she 
spoke, and Robert looked at 
her with open surprise. 

“ What’s this now?” he said. 
“T heard nothing of this. Sure 
the boy’s a boy yet.” 

“Ay, to be sure, you heard 
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nothing of it,” said Annie, still 
working with vicious energy. 
“And you saw nothing—nor 
wouldn’t see if it was under 
your nose. Wasn’t Johnny for 
ever slipping away to that 
mountainy place of the M‘Cor- 
micks, and what would take 
him there, will you tell me?” 

“Woman, dear, have you no 
sense? It was to buy his 
dirty tobacco he was dodging 
up there—and many’s the time 
I checked him.—Well, he may 
smoke his fill now,” Robert 
added angrily. “Give me my 
cup of tea.” 

“ Ay,” said Annie, lifting the 
teapot from where it stood 
stewing, “and do you know 
now, Robert, it’s that, and the 
like of that, he’s gone for. 
You could never see he wasn’t 
the same kind as yourself. 
He’s a man grown, and full of 
foolishness the same as any 
other young man.” 

“Well, now,” said Robert, as 
he gulped his hot tea, “it’s 
little enough a man knows of 
his own son, and him working 
beside him in the fields since 
he was that high. I never 
thought, any way, Johnny 
would throw one look to the 
girls. He was backward like.” 

“Ay, indeed, backward!” 
said Annie. “ Backward 


enough when you or me 


would be there. But if there 
was one leading him on——” 

“Surely to God it’s not 
Jimmy M‘Cormick’s Mary 
youre talking about now, 
Annie,” said Robert, pushing 
away his plate. “A decent 
wee girl she is, and always was 
friendly with Johnny since she 
was herding for Pat M‘Daid 
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over by. But what are they, 
only « pair of childer.” 

“ Childer or no,” said Annie, 
catching up her pot of potatoes 
with an angry jerk, “there’s 
them would like to put notions 
in Johnny’s head. And that 
would be a fine thing to see 
him to marry with a girl that 
was out herding for a common 
man, and her a child.” 


II, 


For a matter of three miles 
Johnny Corscadden tramped 
stoutly up the main road which 
was leading him to the distant 
railway station. But when he 
reached a divergent path or cart 
track, roughly metalled, that 
pointed away to the heathy hills 
on his right, he paused, hesitated 
a moment, then struck up it. 

For half an hour he walked 
hurriedly, looking self - con- 
scious as he passed one cottage 
after another on the wayside, 
and here and there folk recog- 
nised and greeted him. At 
last he sighted a cabin, en- 
closed in bushes, and standing 
a little back from the road. 
Over the door in wavering 
letters was the legend stating 
that James M‘Cormick was 
licensed to sell groceries. In 
the window was the usual jar 
‘of cheap sweets, making a 
patch of colour among the 
drab miscellany of objects 
offered for sale. Johnny 
looked at the door from a 
distance: it seemed to repel 
rather than attract him. Then 
suddenly his eye caught some- 
thing. Scrambling across the 
bank which enclosed a field of 
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Robert rose and stretched 
himself wearily, as he prepared 
to go out. 

“There’s no call for you to 
vex yourself now, any way,” he 
said. ‘Maybe it might be 
better if there was. But I’ve 
no call to stand talking, with 
my work to do, and his to the 
back of it. It’s a black day, 
God knows.” 


poor pasture, he walked up the 
hill to where he had espied, on 
another fence, a dark-haired 
girl sitting bareheaded, with 
her eyes mechanically follow- 
ing the motions of two or three 
meagre cows as they explored 
round the outskirts of the 
tillage, constantly threatening 
raids on a field of young oats. 

‘“‘How’s Johnny?” she said, 
raising her voice in the habitual 
greeting. Then, as she noted 
his clothes and bundle, “‘ Where 
are you for this day?” 

Her eyes had a touch of 
anxiety in them which did not 
fit the careless tone. 

“For Scotland,” Johnny an- 
swered, with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“*T wish you good luck,” she 
said. ‘Dear, oh, but that’s 
sudden. There wasn’t the talk 
about it this time there was 
before.” 

“T’ll wager, now, Mary, 
you're put out with me for not 
telling you,” said the boy, with 
an awkward laugh. 

“Deed, then, why would I 
be put out?” cried Mary, with 
a toss of her head. ‘“ What 
call have I to know if you go 
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or stay.— No, then, you will 
not ” for Johnny tried to 
put his arm round her. “Quit, 
I tell you,” she cried sharply. 

Johnny drew back in angry 
confusion. 

“Why would I not? Sure, 
aren’t you promised to me?” 
he said. 

“’Deed, then, I’m no such 
thing,—nor never will, till I’m 
asked right—and that will be 
the long day, I’m thinking. 
Oh, the long day it will be, 
before Robert Corscadden comes 
to our house looking a wife for 
his son.” 

“ Ah, what matter,” said the 
boy. ‘“ We're young yet, any 
way. But sure, Mary, you 
kissed me many’s the time.” 

“Maybe I did, when you 
and me was wee childer. But 
if we're young enough, we're 
not that young now.” 

“You kissed me the last 


time I was going to Scotland, 
any way,” he said resentfully ; 
“an’ I didn’t think you would 
ask to part this way, and me 
going across the sea.” 

“It wasn’t this way the last 


time,” she retorted. “And 
what’s taking you at all? 
Sure, no beasts died on Robert 
this year.” 

“You won’t give me leave 
to tell you,” he said sullenly, 
“and me striving to, since ever 
I saw you. Indeed, it’s the 
sore day with me.” 

“Ah, for goodness sake, 
Johnny, what is it,” the girl 
cried, her dark eyes suddenly 
softening. ‘Tell us, quick 
now.” 

Johnny told her then—as 
such stories are told—how his 
father had driven him out of 
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his sight, how he was not going 
to put up with the like of that, 
how his mother was for not 
giving him the money, but 
how at last she gave in to give 
it. But as he told his story, 
Johnny felt less and less com- 
fortable, and he paused with a 
lame ending. Then at last the 
girl spoke. 

“And you went off that 
way and left him! Johnny, 
I never thought you would 
do the like of that.” 

Johnny’s face reddened, and 
his blue eyes swelled. 

“T may be going from here 
the same way,” he said, “for 
all the fair play you give me. 
What use would there be in 
waiting to see him, and me 
with my mind made up? Was 
it looking a quarrel you would 
want to see me? You know 
yourself he wouldn’t give me 
leave to go—nor think I had a 
right to go. Here’s the whole 
of it, Mary—lI’m a man grown, 
and he makes a child of me.” 

As he spoke, the girl began 
to realise that this was an 
issue more complicated than 
her first swift condemnation 
made it. 

“Don’t be angry, now, 
Johnny,” she said. ‘ Maybe 
I was too quick. But no 
matter what you say, it was 
a hard thing to leave your 
own father, and not a word 
to bid him good-bye. There’s 
not a better man in Ireland 
than Robert, and I would 
like badly to see him vexed. 
Many’s the good turn he done 
me, and me a wee herd down 
by yonder, that another man 
wouldn’t give a thought to.” 

“Ay,” said the boy reflect- 
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ively, “you and him was still 
the one kind. He would be 
bringing you wee books and 
ballants, and histories of Ire- 
land,—an’ he would be leather- 
ing me for scheming school.”’ 

“‘ Indeed, an’ many’s the time 
I wondered at you, Johnny, 
that you would scheme, and 
me envying you the whole time 
that could get learning. I 
doubt, Johnny, wee Robert 
and Katie will be to quit 
school now. An’ that won't 
please Robert.—Ach, Johnny, 
sure the harm’s not done yet. 
If you rue now, there’s no one 
but themselves will know you 
rued—no one else in the world 
but me.” 

“’Deed is there,” he an- 
swered. ‘Every one that saw 
me on the road, and the bundle 
with me. An’ if there wasn’t 
itself, Mary, I wouldn’t rue. 
Many’s the 


Why would I? 
time an’ the hundred times I 
heard Robert saying, and you 
heard him, that this country 
was no good. Why would I 


99? 
. 


stay in it, then 

“Sure, you’re not the one 
that should go, any way, 
Johnny,” the girl answered 
eagerly. “’Tis to you the 
farm will come. If them that 
has something to look to goes, 
who'll there be left in the 
country? For the younger 
ones now, when they’re growed, 
I wouldn’t think that bad of 
them going. But, sure, you'll 
have all.” 

“All!” he repeated con- 
temptuously. “All the slavery 
on my own showlders. And 
maybe in twenty years or in 
thirty Ill be able to call a 
pound my own. What use is 
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that to me? I’m telling you 
now, Mary, there’s nothing but 
the bite of meat that isn’t 
grudged me. Robert gave me 
all sorts this day when he seen 
me smoking — wasting good 
money on that dirty stuff, 
says he.” 

Mary’s eyes were sad now, 
and pleading, as she had a 
vision of the numberless small 
things that built the barrier 
between father and son. 

“Ach! never heed the like 
of that,” she said. ‘ Robert’s 
bark is worse nor his bite. 
He’s a good man all out, and 
he thinks the world of you, 
Johnny.” 

“Does he, troth?” said the 
boy. “That’s news, then. I 
might get fair play from my 
mother, but I’ll get none from 
him. He’s a good man, Mary, 
and I’m not saying against, 
but there’s many a man not 
so good that it would fit me 
better to live with. An’ I’m 
not that bad either,” he said 
eagerly. ‘“I’llsend them money 
the same as I did before,—all 
I can save, only whatever I 
put by to buy some wee thing 
for yourself, Mary.” 

The girl broke down now 
and sobbed. 

“ Johnny dear, sure, I know 
you're not bad. There’s not 
many as good. Too good you 
always were to me. But, 
Johnny dear, don’t be buying 
me things. If the like of that 
came round to your mother, 
what would she think?” 

* Let her think,” said Johnny 
stoutly, with his arm round the 
crying girl. 

“No, but Johnny, it’s bad 
enough; she hates the picture 
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of me; don’t be making it 
worse. And don’t be writing 
to me or asking me to write; 
sure, all’s known at the post 
office, and it would put a talk 
out on me. And go now, 
Johnny dear, for I wouldn’t 
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for the world you would be 
seen with me this day of all 
days. Ach, what a fool I 
am to be crying. Go now, 
and God go with you! No, 
‘deed, I won’t forget you, 
Johnny.” 


III. 


That year, as it chanced, 
came in fine, and Robert Cors- 
cadden got his harvest in with- 
out loss: a girl of fifteen, and 
a little boy of twelve, not much 
taller than the sheaves he lifted, 
were the labourers who helped 
him. But however hard they 
laboured, there were still hay- 
cocks standing out in the fields 
when the corn was ripe for 
cutting. It vexed the soul of 
Robert to see the work thus 
through other, and not done 
in orderly sequence as he liked 
to have it. But still the work 
was done. Money came, too, 
from the boy in Scotland, and 
letters to his mother. Robert 
did not complain, felt no right 
to complain ; but he brooded. 

So it went on for a year, and 
a second year. There was no 
word of Johnny’s returning. 
Robert’s strength, spent daily 
in doing the work of two hired 
labourers, failed noticeably ; the 
little boy, tasked beyond his 
years, was stunted in growth. 
Then a letter came to Robert 
with a proposal. 

A son of the big house, near 
by Robert’s farm, was going 
out to ranche in Texas. He 
wanted to take a trustworthy 
hand with him. Would Robert 
allow Johnny to go? 

Robert read the letter when 


he came home for his noon-day 
dinner; and he handed it to 
Annie without a word. She 
also read it; her face was full 
of doubt, touched with fear 
restraining a desire. 

“Johnny will be mad for 
going, Robert,” she _ said. 
“Robert, will you let him 
go?” There was. a_half- 
checked eagerness in her tone. 

“Let him!” he repeated. 
*“ How would I stop him? and, 
God’s truth, Annie, he would be 
mad not to go.” 

“ Ah, but, Robert,” she cried 
nervously, “‘sure you know the 
sort of Johnny. If you were 
against it he might think bad 
of staying, but not a one of 
him would go. An’, Robert, 
I never thought he would 
come back—nor you neither, 
for all we never let on to one 
another. Still an’ all, I know 
rightly ——” 

“Ah, whisht, woman,” said 
Robert, almost roughly. “Do 
you think I would stand in my 
own son’s road ?” 

“ An’ you'll write to him?” 
the woman cried. 

“To be sure I will.” 

“ An’ what will you write?” 

“T’ll tell him if he’s for 
going we'll scrape together all 
we can and fit him out the best 
way lies in us. It’s little 
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enough to do for him, after all 
he’s done for us.” 

“ Ah, Robert,” she cried, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm, “ you 
were always too good.” Then 
she hesitated a minute. “Is 
it for sending him money you 
would be?” 

“What else would I do?” he 
asked, again with a roughness. 

“Surely, now, you might ask 
him to come home, Robert. 
You wouldn’t want him to go 
away across the sea and not 
say ‘Goodbye’ to us.” 

“If he comes, let him come 
and welcome,’ Robert an- 
swered. “He's as free to come 
as he was to go.” 

Annie put her hand on his 
arm again. “Ah now, Robert, 
don’t you know he takes after 
you? He’s proud—the way 
you are yourself. Not a foot 
he’d come if he’s not asked.” 

“Write you and ask him 
then,” Robert said. 

“He wouldn’t come for my 
asking. Sure, Robert, I know 
*twas he was in the wrong. 
But he’s young, and ’tis easier 
for them that have sense to 
give in nor for the young. 
Write to him, Robert—do, now 
—and bid him come and see us 
before he goes, if he’s for going.” 

That was how Johnny came 
home. 

He had grown in the two 
years’ absence, physically and 
mentally—an able-bodied, well- 
set-up, straightforward-looking 
young fellow. But something 
of boyish awkwardness was to 
be seen as he approached the 
house where his arrival was 


heralded by the children. His 


mother ran out to meet him. 
that 


“An’ is yourself, 
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Johnny?” she cried, hugging 
him. Then, holding him at 
arm’s length, “ Dear oh, I would 
hardly know you, you’re grown 
that grand and stout. Run 
over, Charlie” (she turned to 
a child), “and tell your father 
that Johnny’scome. He’s over 
in the barn thrashing, Johnny 
—always the old way, for ever 
working. MHere’s old John” 
(as the old grandfather came 
hobbling to the door of the 
cottage adjoining). “John, 
here’s Johnny back to us.” 
And so the welcome ran on 
volubly, till in a minute Robert 
appeared, wiping his forehead. 
He came up to his son with 
a face full of kind welcome. 
‘Well, Johnny, and how’s 
every inch of you? A good 
shake of the hand now. Man, 
but I’m glad to see you. Come 
in now to the house. If this 
isn’t the grand chance you're 
getting! I tell you now, we 
may all be thankful to Master 
Harry.” 
At last the son found words. 
“Indeed, then, Robert, I 
know well, only the respect 
the family had for yourself, I 
would never get the offer.” 
‘‘Ah, nonsense, man,” said 
his father. “He knows the 
sort of you well. And, not to 
be saying it before you, he 
might go far before he would 
get better. Sit down now and 
take a cup of tay—we’re still 
the one way, always the tay.” 
And so with kindly greet- 
ings all stiffness wore off, and 
Johnny began to talk freely, 
and to expand over the pros- 
pects that were before him— 
how he might easily buy a beast 
or two, and they could run 
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with the other stock, breed, 
and so on, till in a few years he 
sketched himself owner of a 
fine herd. “And mind you, 
now,” he went on, his eyes 
kindling, “I was thinking it 
would be good for more than 
me. If the country answers, 
it wouldn’t be hard to get 
money saved for a ticket for 
Annie—there’s terrible wages 
going there for servants. An’ 
if she and me was there, it 
wouldn’t be long before we 
would have a place for wee 
Robert too ” 

A sword went through 
Robert Corscadden. Was the 
one loss, then, to be only the 
beginning? Were the young 
to drain the young after them 
till the parent stock would be 
left sapless. His face changed; 
but the son, eager on his idea, 
saw nothing of it. The 
mother’s eyes, too, grew tense 
for a moment, but she dare not 
let silence fall on her also. 

“Indeed, then, Johnny,” she 
broke in, “we never doubted 
but you would be for helping 
us, here or there. But, sure, 
we have enough to think of 
for the one time. Tell us, now, 
is it true you'll have horses to 
ride all day ?” 

With a woman’s wit she 
drew the talk her own way; 
and soon Johnny was busy 
telling of his time in Scotland, 
filling in the meagre outline of 
a peasant’s letters. Robert 
joined in the talk, but with an 
effort, and soon he rose. 

“TI must go back to the 
threshing,” he said. ‘ We'll 
have the night to talk—and a 
good few of nights, too, before 
you're for the journey. Sit 
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now,” for Johnny rose and 
offered to take a hand, “you'll 
be tired with the travelling.” 

“ Deed, then,” said the son, 
“T hardly know would I be 
able to wind a flail now. Mr 
Young—that’s the last man I 
was with—was hardly for be- 
believing the like of it was in 
use yet.” 

*T wouldn’t wonder at him,” 
Robert answered. “It’s a poor 
job beside the machine.” 

“Tis a pity, too,” said 
Johnny thoughtfully; “and 
you with the horse standing 
idle. Mr Young was asking 
me, had you a beast, and when 
I told him, he thought it very 
simple of us not to get the 
thresher one way or the 
other.” 

A queer look came over 
Robert’s face—that was full 
of many thoughts, but chiefly 
full of a tolerant love for the 
boy who went to Scotland to 
be told the disabilities which 
his father had smarted under 
for a generation. 

“ Ay, indeed,” he said. “ He 
would think us very ignorant 
over in these parts. Many’s 
the time I said to myself I 
would get enough gathered to 
buy one, but someway the lump 
of it was hard to come by, and 
I put in the winter at the old 
job. Come on, then, and see 
have you the way of it yet, for 
a turn anyway.” 

And in a minute father and 
son were facing each other, 
as so often before, across the 
outspread sheaves, and the 
flails, rising and whirling in 
their intricate circles, fell alter- 
nately in a ceaseless rhythm. 

At last, in a pause of the 
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work, Johnny picked up a 
sheaf and handled it. 

“That’s good oats,” he said. 
“T seen none better in Scot- 
land.” 

Robert’s face lit. 

“ Ay,” he answered, “TI still 
pride myself on the oats. Poor 
land and all, there’s none can 
beat me in the market.” 

Johnny meditated for an 
instant. 

“They say the land out 
yonder in the West is just 
wonderful.” 

Robert’s face lost its bright- 
ness. 

“Ay,” he replied, “there 
would be little bother raising a 
crop there, I’m thinking. An’ 
every man with a steam plough 
they tell me. It must surely 
be a great country.” Then he 
lifted his flail again, and fell to 
work in silence. But Johnny 
was still full of cogitations. 
He spoke to his father now 
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from the standpoint of young 
experience. 

““Many’s the time I would 
be wondering that you never 
tried America yourself.” 

Robert paused in his thresh- 
ing, and passed his sleeve over 
his forehead mechanically be- 
fore he answered. 

“ Do you know, then, Johnny, 
someway I never thought of it. 
The time I was young there 
wasn’t many going but them 
that had no place here, An’ 
there was always work to do 
here; an’, since ever I married, 
the place was my own, you 
may say, an’ I had no notion 
of leaving it. A man doesn’t 
shift easy when he sees a family 
getting up round him.” 

Johnny moved uneasily on 
his feet, then lifted his flail. 

“Ay,” he said, “marriage 
makes a quare differ to a man.” 

Then he fell to work on the 
sheaves. 


IV. 


The next day Johnny went 
off on an errand into the little 
country town. When he was 
gone, Annie confided to Robert 
her perplexities. 

“There’s something on his 
mind that he’s keeping back,” 
she said, “and I don’t know 
under goodness what it is. 
Why would he not let me come 
with him, and him needing to 
buy clothes?” 

‘““No matter what it is,” said 
Robert, “leave him to himself. 
If I was hard with him before, 
T'll not cross him now for the 
world.” 

Late that February after- 


noon Johnny came back laden 
with small presents, and as 
he was unfolding them on the 
kitchen table, one of the small 
children made a pounce. 

“Show us what’s in the big 
brown paper, Johnny!” shecried, 
and without waiting for leave, 
opened it, disclosing a bottle of 
whisky. Annie started. 

“Och, Johnny, what's the 
sense of bringing the like of 
that into this house? Sure, 
you know your father can’t 
abide the sight of it. Put it 
away now, before he comes in, 
there’s a good boy.” 

But Robert was in the door 
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before she had finished speak- 
ing. 

“Never you mind her, 


Johnny,” he said, “I’m not 
that bigoted. Many’s the one 
you'll be wanting to offer a 
glass to, and you going away: 
and a glass hurts no man that’s 
able to watch himself.” 

But Johnny reddened. 

“T was thinking, maybe you 
would step out a piece with me 
this night yourself,” he said 
abruptly. 

Annie started, for a meaning 
was conveyed in his words. 
Choosing to ignore it, she 
laughed shrilly; but there 
was a note of opposition in 
her tone. 

“Dear, oh! but that would 
be newance, for your father 
to be going out drinking of 
an evening,” she cried. ‘“ And 
where would you be for going 
to?” 

“Up to James M‘Cormick’s,” 
answered Johnny, with a set- 
ting of shoulders and head, as 
if he looked for a contest of 
wills. 

“To M‘Cormick’s,” his mo- 
ther retorted. “I was doubting 
that. ‘Deed and you have 
little call to be taking whisky 
to M‘Cormick’s, —’twould be 
water to the sea.” 

“°Tis the custom,” Johnny 
answered sullenly. 

“Custom, indeed!” she re- 
torted. ‘“Many’s the one 
comes in here of an evening, 
and I don’t see them bringing 
whisky with them. A nice 
thing that would be for your 
father to take to.” 

But Robert interrupted. He 
had listened with a grave face, 
about which, nevertheless, there 
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lurked an expression of smiling 
surprise. 

“Be easy now, Annie,” he 
said. “I’m thinking I could 
give a guess what Johnny 
means. He’s maybe looking 
for more than a chat by the 
fire up at M‘Cormick’s.” 

“Faith and troth, then, it 
would be a bad place to go 
to look for any other thing,” 
Annie scolded. “I wonder at 
him and at yourself that would 
go near that ugly old vaga- 
bone, and him for ever drunk, 
and not twopence to his name. 
Och, you needn’t be looking at 
me that way, Johnny. Sure, 
don’t I know well you were 
always foolish about yon wee 
black brat of a girl.” 

‘“‘ Her an’ me’s promised, any- 
way,” her son broke in angrily. 
“ An’ if Robert won’t stand by 
me to go and ask her from her 
own ones, I be to find some other 
man that will.” 

He lifted his cap as he spoke, 
to make towards the door; but 
Robert interposed. 

“ Sit down, Johnny, and never 
mind your mother; she must 
be talking. Who but me should 
go with you, and you looking a 
wife?” 

“T wonder at you, Robert,” 
cried Annie. “Sure, what call 
has he with a wife, and him 
going to America? How will 
he pay the passage? Answer 
me that.” 

“Never fear but he'll be able 
to answer you, then,” said 
Robert. “I would trust Johnny 
to have his road made out. 
Still and all, Johnny, ’twill 
be needful for me to know 
before I can speak for you.” 
“T was thinking to go out 
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first myself, and let her come 
after when I saw a place to 
bring her to,” Johnny an- 
swered. ‘An’ indeed, Robert, 
I'll be thankful to you if you 
speak for me.” 

“To be sure I will, Johnny, 
the best way I can,” said 
Robert. 

But Annie, still fuming, com- 
mented sharply. 

“Troth, then, you needn’t 
put yourself about. It’s not 
every day them people will 
have ones looking after their 
daughter. *Deed, then, Johnny, 
you're foolish—that’s what you 
are. Why but you took up 
with some girl that would be 
a help to you? And the dear 
knows who you might meet 
out yonder.” 

But again Robert 
posed. 

“Faith, Annie, by what I read, 
Johnny’s not that far wrong. 
A good wife out yonder is ill 
to come by—one that would 
be a help to a man, and maybe 
worth more nor a bag of 
gold.” 

“Ay, by what you read,” 
cried Annie contemptuously. 
“You have for ever them 
notions out of books. Little 
good books ever were, I’m 
thinking, for the likes of you 
or Johnny.” 

“Ach, give us peace, woman!” 
said Robert, ruffled at last. 
“Get me my coat, and we 
may be going.” 

“Ts it go that way?” cried 
Annie; ‘and you without your 
clean shirt! Go or not go, 
youll go decent anyway— 
though it’s little decency 
you'll find before you.” 

Night had fallen dark when 


inter- 
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Robert and his son reached the 
M‘Cormick’s cottage. Accord- 
ing to ceremonial custom, 
Johnny stayed outside in the 
muddy boreen while his sup- 
porter approached the house, 
and, finding only the _half- 
door closed, opened it and 
entered slowly, as befits a 
stranger. 

“Good evening to yous all,” 
he said —-for the North has 


dropped the pious _benedic- 
tions with which South and 
West still accompany salu- 
tation. 


James M‘Cormick rose from 
his seat at the right-hand of 
the fire: a small man, almost 
buried in a portentous bush 
of foxy beard. 


“Is that Robert? It’s your- 
self is a stranger here.” 

Mrs M‘Cormick, tall and 
grave of face, kindly and 
decent, rose too with greet- 
ings. 

“Come forward to the fire, 
Mr Corscadden,” she said, 


drawing a chair to face the 
blaze of ruddy turf. Behind 
her the children were grouped 
along a settle, or squatted in 
the corner. A _ dark - haired 
girl sat nearest the wall, busy 
carding wool. She kept her 
face bent down over her 
work. 

“T’m thankful to you, Mrs 
M‘Cormick,” Robert answered. 
“But,” and he drew with cere- 
mony the bottle from his coat 
pocket, “there’s a boy outside 
would like to know if you 
would let him stand treat to 
you this evening.” 

There was a sudden stir 
among the children—a nudg- 
ing and a whispering. The 
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dark-haired girl bent her face 
lower over the wool. 

“Ts it Johnny you have with 
you?” asked James M ‘Cormick, 
stooping to lift a coal and kin- 
dle his pipe. “There was word 
he was to come back.” 

“Just Johnny,” answered 
Robert. 

“Och, poor Johnny! Bring 
him in, surely then, and wel- 
come,” said Mrs M‘Cormick. 
“Johnny is still welcome in 
this house.” 

Robert turned to the door, 
went out into the light stream- 
ing from it, and beckoned ; then 
re-entered, with Johnny at his 
back. The household was on 
its feet now to greet the new- 
comer, and he went round 


shaking hands with each in. 


turn. 

“How’s Johnny?” 

“Well, thank God. And 
how’s yourself?” 

The dark-haired Mary laid 
down her carding for a moment 
to give him the same greet- 
ing. 

“How’s Johnny?” 

“Well, thank God. And 
how’s Mary?” 

“Well, thank God.” 

“Sit down, Johnny, now, 
and draw in your chair,” said 
James M‘Cormick. “Tell us, 
now, is it the truth you're for 
America ?” 

But Robert interposed. 

“Don’t let us be dry talk- 
ing,” he said. “It’s not often 
I taste; but surely yous will 
take a glass with me when 
I do.” 

“Bring out the glasses, 
Mary,” said Mrs M‘Cormick ; 
and the girl rose from her 
work. 
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Before she was back, Johnny 
had moved from his chair and 
contrived to seat himself next 
to her. Robert uncorked the 
bottle with the same air of 
ritual observance, filled a glass 
and handed it to M‘Cormick, 
then another to his wife, who 
took it with some protesta- 
tion. Then filling another, 
“ Here, Johnny,” he said, “ give 
that to Mary, and make her 
drink success to you.” 

Johnny offered it. ‘No, 
then,” she answered. ‘“ Drink 
it yourself, Johnny. But I’m 
wishing you good fortune in 
your journey—indeed I am.” 

“Well, here’s luck,” said 
Robert raising his glass, and 
‘“‘Here’s luck” was the answer. 

“And so you're for leaving 
us, Johnny,” said M‘Cormick, 
setting down his glass drained. 
“Well, many a one goes, and 
there’s none should do better 
than yourself. And it’s young 
Ogilvie that’s taking you out. 
Man, you're the lucky one that 
has his passage paid and all.” 

“T’ll hold you now,” put in 
Mrs M‘Cormick, “he'll be 
counting the days till he’s off. 
There’s some think bad of 
going, but Johnny has a stout 
heart.” 

“Troth, then,” said Robert, 
“whatever's the way, Johnny 
thinks bad enough of going 
from some that’s here. He 
doesn’t want to go single, Mrs 
M‘Cormick, that’s the truth of 
it, and that’s what we come 
here for this night—to see if 
we could come to some agree- 
ment amongst us.” 

As Robert spoke, Mary rose 
from her corner and slipped 
quietly, evading Johnny’s out- 
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stretched hand, into the room 
adjoining the kitchen. 

Again there was a stir among 
the wide-eyed children. “ Look 
at her running,” one whispered 
to the other. But James 
M‘Cormick and his wife noticed 
them no more than the dogs 
and cats who crouched under 
chairs and tables. An Irish 
household has few secrets. 

“And what kind of agree- 
ment would that be,” said 
James M‘Cormick, his coun- 
tenance falling into the lines 
that a peasant’s lifetime of bar- 
gaining had moulded. “I’m 
thankful to you, Robert, for 
thinking on us, but we're as 
poor people as God ever made, 
and that’s the short and the 
long of it.” 

“Come now, James,” said 
Robert, ‘“‘ you needn’t be taking 
it that way. If you give in to 
the marriage, let you give her 
whatever you think right, much 
or little, and we’re content. I 
was never one for them kind 
of bargains.” 


“Deed, then,” said Mrs 
M‘Cormick, “and you may say 
that, Mr Corscadden. You 


had never the name of a grasp- 
ing man, for all you were no 
great spender; and whatever 
comes of it, I'll mind that you 
were a good friend to Mary 
since she was a wee thing, and 
us not looking for the like of 
this.” 

“I’m not saying against it,” 
said James M‘Cormick. ‘“ Rob- 
ert’s a respected man, we know 
that. But speak up now, Rob- 
ert, and tell us what you’re 
meaning.” 

Robert stated his proposal 
then, clearly and briefly, dwell- 
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ing on the rosiest side of 
Johnny’s prospects. But the 


faces of his listeners fell mani- 
festly. 

“An’ it’s not for taking her 
with him he would be,” said 
James M‘Cormick. ‘He would 
be to go off, and her to stay 
till he would come back for 
her, and her living with us, a 
married woman and likely a 
child with her.” 

But Johnny, who had sat so 
far silent and somewhat sheep- 
ish, started up now. 

“Are you evening it to me 
that I would desert her, then?” 
he cried. “Or that I would 
not be fit to rise as much 
money as would pay her pass- 
age? Faith, and if that’s 


” 





“Whisht now, Johnny,” said 
his father, “leave this to me, 
will you? Sure, James is right 
to take care for his daughter. 
Now, James, here’s what I 
would say. If you're against 
keeping her, and her married 
to him, let her come to our 
house and live there till he can 
fetch her. And if you’re for 
keeping her, let her stay here. 
You know the sort of Johnny 
well enough, and I needn’t 
be talking. But if anything 
would happen him, she’ll be no 
charge on you, without you 
wish it. Is that fair, now?” 

“Och ay, that’s fair enough,” 
James M‘Cormick answered, 
drawing at his pipe, and striv- 
ing to conceal his surprise at 
so incautious a_ bargainer. 
“But still, now ” He 
seemed anxious and uncertain, 
and looked at his wife. She 
spoke then, filling up his pause. 
“Ay, Robert, it’s a quare 
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way for a girl not to be going 
with her husband. But you 
needn’t be thinking,” she said 
with a dignity that answered 
his own, “ that we would want 
to put her on to you. We 
would be badly off without her, 
and that’s the truth.” 

“You have no call to tell 
me that,” Robert answered. 
“But you see yourself the way 
it is, Margaret,”—for, like her, 
he had lapsed from the tone 
of ceremony into a sincerer 
utterance,— “the young ones 
are for going, and if they are, 
we have a right to help them 
—and then make the best we 
can of it ourselves.” 

‘“‘Troth, Robert,” she an- 
swered, “you may say that. I 
don’t know what way you'll 
make out without Johnny.” 

“Troth, and neither do I, 
Margaret,” Robert answered 
her, wincing as if under a pain. 
Yet his tone, now under com- 
mand, emphasised Johnny’s 
value rather than his own loss. 
“ But that’s not our question,” 
he said, turning sharp from 
this way of thought. ‘Come 
now, James, yonder’s Johnny 
waiting. Will you let him 
ask herself. She'll not get a 
decenter boy, if I say it that 
should not, betwixt this and 
Cork. Shake hands on it now.” 
And he stretched his hand out. 

James M‘Cormick straight- 
ened himself in his seat, then, 
half rising, reached over and 
slapped his hand into the other. 

“Let him ask herself, then. 
If she says for him, I'll not be 
against. Call her in here, 
woman,” he said to his wife. 

But Johnny leant over, and 
spoke low to Mrs M‘Cormick. 
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She laughed and nodded. 

“Well, well, Johnny, go in 
yourself, then. It’s maybe the 
best way; the young people 
has notions now that they 
never had in my time.” 

Johnny rose and entered the 
door which led into the room, 
half closing it behind him. 
Mary sat there by the table, 
still busy at her work. But 
at sight of him she put it down 
in her lap. 

“Well, Mary,” he said awk- 
wardly, yet with the pride of 
achievement about him. The 
girl looked at him straight now, 
with reproachful eyes. 

“Och, Johnny, why did you 
do it? Why but you came to 
me?” 

“ Wasn’t it what you told me 
yourself?” he answered, taken 
aback by her tone. ‘“ You 
would never take me till my 
father came asking you him- 
self. An’ isn’t he come the 
night ?” 

“It’s a wonder to me you 
would bring him,” the girl 
said. Johnny looked in sur- 
prise at her, and seeing in her 
face what answered the indig- 
nation in her voice, he spoke in 
perplexity, yet half in amuse- 
ment, 

“Dear knows, Mary, but 
you're the hard girl to please. 
I suppose now you'll be vexed 
because I took you on a sudden. 
But I thought it would bea 
surprise for you. Surely you'll 
not ask to refuse me for the 
like of that.” 

Her tone was grave enough 
in reply. 

“Indeed, then, it’s not for 
that, nor the like of that, 
Johnny. But if you came to 
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me first, you had no call to 
make this journey.” 

Johnny’s countenance changed 
suddenly. He flushed deep. 
Words seemed to choke him. 

“You changed your mind, 
then,” said he. “ Faith, a nice 
fool you made of me.” 

At the pain in his voice the 
girl’s lips trembled, her eyes 
filled. 

“No, then, Johnny, I never 
changed,” she said. “TI never 
took any notion but the one. 
But to be marrying you this 
way, and you going out yonder, 
it’s what I won’t do.” 

“Are you frightened I 
wouldn’t be able to bring you 
out?” he said, still in anger. 
“T suppose you're not asking, 
like James, would I desert 
you?” 

“Johnny, dear,” she said 
earnestly, still pleading with 
him, “’tisn’t the like of that; 
troth, now, it isn’t. But did 
you not hear the talk there is 
now against people quitting 
their own country?” 

At her words confidence 
returned to the suitor. He 
laughed, with a man’s reason- 
ing contempt for theory, and 
assured now of persuading. 

“ Sure, Mary, there’s nothing 
in that but talk. Why wouldn’t 
I go where there’s work wait- 
ing me, and good chances. I 
wouldn’t be leaving Scotland 
at all, only there’s no chances 
in it.” 

“Scotland!” said she, with 
an accent of scorn. “ Leaving 
Scotland, is it? Is it to Scot- 
land you belong ? Och, Johnny, 
have you no heart at all. Did 
you not take notice to Robert 
how he’s failed since you left? 
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It’s the pity of the world 
to watch him and the poor 
childer striving to work that 
farm.” 

The attack was sudden, 
wholly unlooked for. New 
thoughts came and went con- 
fusedly on Johnny’s face. She 
could see him wrestle with 
them. 

“ Robert’s all for my going,” 
he answered. 

To the girl in her mood, in 
her growing hope and desire to 
convince, the answer was a 


provocation. 

“He is, troth!” she said, 
with rising heat. ‘To be sure 
he is. He would never let on 


—not if you cut him with 
knives.” Her eyes kindled, 
her voice swelled. ‘ Didn’t he 
humble himself to the ground 
to come here at all this night? 
Well I know how he’s looked 
on, and how the like of us is 
looked on—and him offering 
everything in the world sooner 
than you would be crossed. 
Ay, his last penny he would 
give, to help you to go and 
leave him—him that bred you, 
and fed you, and taught you. 
Well, go then; and wherever 
you go, Johnny, I wish you 
well. But I'll not go with 
you—no, not if you had gold 
in every hand.” 

The young man’s face was 
white now, as only now he 
realised the strength of the 
will against him. He had 
come well pleased with him- 
self to offer rewards: he was 
treated as a misdoer. Worse 
than that, there was an echo 
to her words deep in his own 
heart. But disappointment 
was uppermost, and he par- 
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aded his disappointment as an 
appeal. 

‘‘ An’ what use, then, is it for 
me to be going at all? Weren’t 
you promised to me?” he said 
bitterly. ‘Sure, it’s thinking 
about you I was the whole 
time—and little good I'll get 
for it.” 

But the claim for compas- 
sion found no response. 

“Ah now, Johnny,” she 
answered, “you have no call 
to say that. You'll maybe be 
a big man over there, an’ come 
back here with your pockets 
full, and wonder at the way 
you were brought up — the 
way Neil Brogan did.” There 
was scorn in her voice; yet, 
set on his purpose, he hardly 
noticed it. 

“ Ach, don’t be talking,” he 
said roughly. ‘“ What’s Neil 
Brogan to me, what’s it to me 
if I get money? It’s yourself 
I’m wanting, Mary.” 

She looked earnestly at him. 


“T doubt that’s not the 
truth, Johnny,” she said. 
“You're wanting America 


more nor me.” 

Her tone was so significant 
that the young man paused 
for an instant and was silent, 
thinking. The woman’s mind 
in her had reached the heart of 
the matter, stripped it bare, 
and it was new to his eyes. 

“What do you mean at all, 
Mary?” he asked, with a hesi- 
tation. 

Mary threw the wool that 
was still in her hands from 
her, and stood up, with a light 
in her eyes. 

“If you want me, Johnny,” 
she said, “it’s not in America 
you'll get me.” 
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Mary’s mother had that 
dignity of carriage which is 
sometimes seen among peasant 
women who live much in the 
open and walk barefoot. It 
replaces with them the light- 
footed, fragile slenderness of 


the girl. But at that moment, 
as the tall, young girl drew 
herself erect, conscious of 


her beauty, and walked past 
Johnny to the door, her motion 
was all a woman’s. Johnny 
followed her abashed and 
confounded. 

As she passed into the kit- 
chen among the family group 
something of this possession 
fell from her. But her eyes 
still blazed, and James M‘Cor- 
mick eyed his daughter dubi- 
ously. 

“ Begorra,” he muttered, 
“but she looks the way she 
did when big Sweeney came 
asking her, and she hunted 
him—and him with a fine 
public in Crishvally. Surely 
the divil’s in the cutty.” 

Robert, too, felt that with 
her a force which he could 
not account for had come into 


the room. He shared the 
confusion. ‘Well, Johnny,” 
he said, turning in his 


chair, “what answer did you 
et?” 

“Faith, then, I don’t know,” 
answered the young man, whose 
eyes still rested with fascina- 
tion on Mary, where she sat, 
demure enough now, in her 
corner. “You may ask her- 
self.” 

“Well, surely this is the 
queer story,” said Robert. He 
went over and sat down beside 
Mary. “Tell me, now, Mary, 
you and me was always friends. 
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Surely you and him didn’t 
fall out?” 

“We did, then, Robert,” she 
said in low tones. 

“ An’ what for, now?” he 
asked. 

“T was telling him he had 
no call to leave you, Robert,” 
the girl answered simply. 

Robert looked at her and 
laughed sadly. ‘That was a 
poor thing to dispute about, 
Mary. Sure it’s better for 
you and for himself, and I 
know it.” 

“Tll marry no man that’s 
going to America.” The girl’s 
fingers were locked together in 
her lap, but there was defiance 
in every line of her figure. 

James M‘Cormick lifted his 
hands. 

“Listen to the talk of her. 
I'll hold you now this is some 
notion she took up from that 
ould crazy schoolmaster down 
b - 

ff Indeed, then, and if I only 
took what I learnt from Master 
Boyle it’s little harm I would 
learn,” the girlretorted. ‘An’ 
let it be right or wrong, it’s 
what I'll stand by. But I’m 
thankful to yourself, Robert, 
for all you said this night. 
An’ I wish Johnny well, wher- 
ever he goes, and”’—her voice 
took a sudden thrill—“ when 
you go to the train with him 
on his convoy, Robert, there'll 
not be one there sorrier nor 
myself, though I’m not with 
you—for there was never one 
I liked as well as Johnny, nor 
never will be.” 

A silence fell on the room 
as she ended, and then took 
up her work again and began 
quietly carding at the wool, 
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with eyes downcast as before, 
but a face flushed to the very 
roots of the hair. 

James M‘Cormick smote his 
fist on his knee. 

“Divil such a one ever I 
saw!” he said. “I would do 
right to beat her.”’ 

“Indeed, then, James,” said 
Robert, “that’s no way to 
talk. It’s too good she is. 
But listen, Mary, if you like 
Johnny, why but you take 
him ?” 

“‘She’s frightened for the 
journey, the crature,’’ said Mrs 
M‘Cormick. ‘“Isn’t that it 
now, Mary?” 

“’Tis not, then,’ said the 
girl, and again there was a 
volume of repressed passion 
behind her words. “I’m not 
frightened for any journey, no 
more nor I would be for hard- 
ships. But it’s a hard thing 
for me to be answering ques- 
tions this way,”’ she said, break- 
ing off and rising. “An’ I 
maybe said more nor I ought, 
and maybe I brought trouble 
on myself. An’ I’m sorry to 
refuse anything to yourself, 
Robert, and to him you're 
speaking for, but I'll not marry 
Johnny and him going away 
from his own place.” 

She stood there for a mo- 
ment, and Johnny rose also as 
if to stop her going. Then she 
moved towards the room and 
he caught her by the arm. 

“Come out by a minute,” he 
whispered. “I want to ask 
you something.” 

“No, then,” she said aloud, 
and her voice shook with an 
eagerness that was half anger ; 
“it was put on me to speak 
before them all, and now, let 
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you say before them all what- 
ever you're for saying.” 

The lad hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and it seemed as if the 
words fought against utterance. 
Then he spoke. 

“Would you take me in 
this country?” he asked half- 
articulately. 

A sudden light of triumph 
shone in Mary’s eyes; triumph 
sounded in her voice. 

‘‘Where would you have to 
bring me to?” she asked, with 
strange vibration in her accent 
—as if she spoke not to him 
only. But the lad’s face fell. 

“T can’t answer you that,” 
he said brokenly. The elder 
people sat in their chairs by 
the fire watching the two 
young figures standing to- 
gether, midway to the door. 
James M‘Cormick’s counten- 
ance was full of bewildered 
curiosity. But Robert sat, 
turned on his seat, watching 
the girl’ with a kind of hope, 
that was like dread, in his eyes. 

Mary looked at him now. 

“Do you hear that, Robert?” 
she said; “would you speak for 
Johnny now?” 

Silence seemed to strangle 
the man, and tears came into 
his eyes. He raised his hand 
to his throat before he spoke. 

“Maybe you and him would 
rue,” he said. 

Mary stepped over to his 
side. “And do you think, 
Robert, we might never rue if 
we went out yonder, and 
might never think long, and 
the ones that reared us toiling 
and slaving here, and us not 
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helping them? Listen, now, 
Robert, you and Johnny are 
that stubborn, neither of you 
will ask the thing he wants. 
But if it wasn’t for Annie, 
Robert, oh it’s I would ask it? 
Listen, Robert, I have the em- 
broidery learnt, and I can earn, 
whiles. And I can mind old 
John and Margaret, and 
Johnny and me could be in 
the house with them—an’ there 
would be that lifted off Annie. 
Do you think now, Robert, 
would she say against it?” 

Robert caught the girl’s out- 
stretched hands— 

“Mary,” he said, “if you 
keep Johnny with us, you 
needn’t fear for Annie. An’ 
for myself it would be the best 
day I saw since Johnny was 
born. James, you know your- 
self the farm is near paid off 
and whatever it is, it goes to 
the son that works it. That 
it may prosper with him and 
Mary after I’m gone—if you 
say to the bargain.” 

“Let him have her, then,” 
said James M‘Cormick, rising 
up and closing hands with 
Robert. ‘An’ a good girl he’ll 
get, for all she has notions.” 

Robert went over to the girl 
where she had seated herself 
beside Johnny in the big settle 
—hisarm round her now. He 
laid his hand on her shoulder 
and laughed happily. 

“Faith, James, if it wasn’t 
for them notions, it wouldn’t 
be the day it isforme. There'll 
be no fear of Johnny with her 
and the land for himself.” 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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THE TABLE ROUND. 
I. 


“WHO draws this sword from out this stone 
Shall rule the realm from sea to sea,’”— 
In lettered gold the legend shone 
Well-wrought by Merlin’s prophecy. 


Brave lords and knights encircled stand 
To wield the blade of magic might, 
But none of all the noble band 
Could loose it from the marble white. 


Then Arthur came with modest grace 
And drew it forth—the king was found, 
Prophet of freedom to the race 
And founder of the Table Round. 


II, 


Long ages pass—the Table Round 
Had other knights well known to fame; 
No single realm their sway could bound, 
The world revered each honoured name. 


Kit North, De Quincey, Lockhart, Moir, 
Hogg, Stephens, Galt, and Hamilton, 

And Scott who led the minstrel choir, 
Sat round the board with Alison. 


An heirloom in the centre stood 

With quaint device: “ Who draws this quill 
From out this font of ebon-wood 

Shall rule all hearts and realms at will.” 


Then rose each knight of noble name, 
In loving gage gave jewelled ring; 
At their behest Sir Walter came 
And took the quill—our Wizard King. 


WALLACE BRUCE. 
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RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER XVII.—FLIGHT. 


WHEN Hartley rode off the 
homestead, the horse followed 
its instinct and headed for its 
home at Smeers’ farm. Un- 
checked by its rider, who sat 
mute and listless in the saddle, 
it broke into a triple, which it 
increased to a canter as it 
recognised familiar landmarks, 
and in half an hour was at the 
broken fence that served as 
gateway to the Smeer residence. 
The stoppage of the animal 
brought Hartley to his senses, 
and he started violently as he 
recognised that he had been 
brought to the door of the 
cause of his life’s tragedy. 


With a violent jerk at the 
reins he pulled the surprised 
and unwilling beast back on 
his track, and with a cut of his 
heavy sjambok sent him career- 
ing madly over the veld, in 


what direction he _ neither 
thought nor cared, so long as 
he felt active motion. Up till 
then he had been in a half- 
dazed condition,—a state that 
he had known on more than 
one occasion when his im- 
pulsiveness had landed him 
into an exchange of blows with 
some quarrelsome companion of 
a spree, and his opponent had 
proved the more scientific per- 
former. He had received the 
greatest knock-down blow of 
his life, and the strangeness of 
the experience unfitted him for 
realising it. The encounter 
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with the obstinate horse 
thoroughly awakened him, and 
after five minutes’ hard gallop- 
ing, which had almost taken 
the last bit of energy out of 
the exhausted animal, he 
steadied up into a walk, and 
began to put into form the 
emotions that were inchoately 
struggling within him. 

“She believes it. Sent me 
away. Thinks I’m a murderer. 
I’m running away, — Dick 
Hartley running away!” he 
muttered, as men who lead 
solitary lives commune with 
themselves vocally. ‘“ Running 
away, and I said I wouldn't.” 
He checked his horse. As the 
noise of his hoofs on the hard 
ground ceased he heard another 
sound. A horse was coming 
rapidly out of the blackness 
behind. A thrill of something, 
less like fear than a desire to 
avoid men, passed through 
him, and he urged his horse 
on. Without knowing it, he 
was on the main road that 
runs due east from Mafeking 
through Krugersdorp to Johan- 
nesburg,—the same road that 
Jameson had taken a few 
months before. Away to the 
left, embouching upon the road, 
was the deserted mine known 
to fame as Queen’s Battery, 
from behind whose white heaps 
of tailing sand the Krugersdorp 
Burghers poured that deadly 
volley that made the raiders 
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pause, and led to the fatal 
mistake that ended in disaster. 
At this very spot Jameson 
turned off into the veld to the 
right, and Hartley did the 
same. The idea dominant was 
to ride a few yards into the 
grass and allow the following 
horseman to pass along the 
road. But once on the easy 
going of the level veld, the 
horse broke into its fast canter, 
which Hartley made no effort 
to check, for the motion was 
pleasant and fitted his turbulent 
thoughts. He could still hear 
the trippling patter of the other 
rider. Suddenly it ceased, and 
gave place to the hollow thud 
of heavy hoofs on hard, grassy 
ground. The rider had also 
turned off the road. A mo- 
mentary glance around supplied 
the reason. Hartley had 
mounted a slight ridge, and 
his figure must be standing out 
against the faint glow in the 
western sky from the electric 
lamps on the mines at Krugers- 
dorp. He was being pursued. 
Instinctively he jammed his 
heels against his horse, which 
broke into a tired, stumbling 
canter. 

He was skirting the long 
marsh known as Prinsloo’s 
Viei,—the same that Jameson 
found barring his attempt to 
rectify the blunder that took 
him off the straight road. But 
the raiders had a setting sun 
to warn them of their danger ; 
Hartley knew not that the 
dead grassy level to his left 
was a treacherous impassable 
bog, for in the pale glint of 
the stars it showed only its 
inviting surface, and gave no 
sign of the six feet of ooze the 
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rich herbage covered. He 
turned his horse sharply to- 
wards it, for the path he was 
riding was water-worn and 
rugged. Next instant the 
animal was shoulder-high in 
the soft mud, and frantically 
plunging to free itself from the 
heavy man whose arms were 
choking its neck. 

Of all the perils that attend 
the adventurous life of the 
veld, there are none that 
bring more acutely to a man 
the impotency of effort than 
that of the morass. In every 
other phase of stress and 
danger, action helps relief. 
Unexpected submergence in a 
swollen river becomes but a 
trial of skill and strength to 
the swimmer; the rider is 
stirred to pit his brain and 


nerve against the _ terror- 
stricken horse that dashes 
down some dangerous de- 


clivity ; and the sudden attack 
of a savage beast can be. 
triumphantly averted by alert- 
ness of hand and eye. But the 
victim of the encompassing 
morass can make no manly 
struggle with his fate, since 
striving but brings it nearer. 
The unopposing sludge yields 
only to wrap him closer in its 
paralysing folds; the slimy 
dampness chills his virility, 
and by freezing hope and 
effort, makes ready way for 
despair. 

Hartley possessed in a large 
degree the priceless gift of 
quick resolve. The moment he 
felt the fore-quarters of the 
horse sinking, and heard the 
squidge of the mud, he realised 
his position and peril. He also 
knew the futility of violent 
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effort. He relieved the horse 
of his weight as gently as he 
could by allowing himself to 
sink waist-deep into the ooze, 
and left the frightened creature 
to its own resources. He ex- 
tended his arms sideways, and 
threw the weight of his body 
towards the bank, just visible 
in the dim light. There were 
about six inches of water over- 
lying the sludge, and he knew 
its suffocating power was more 
to be feared than the spume 
and spray of a tempest-tossed 
sea. He paused for a minute 
to recover breath and balance, 
and to withdraw his legs from 
the suction that was pulling 
them into the partial vacuum 
caused by the plunging 
struggles of the horse. While 
he rested, the whole of the 
events of the past few weeks 
flashed through his brain, 
clearly and sequently, as the 
incidents of a lifetime are said 
to present themselves to a 
drowning man. Crowning 
them all came the soul-chilling 
thought,—this was a befitting 
end to his life’s struggle with 
Fate. His plans and schemes, 
his honesty of*purpose, the few 
less reputable actions of his 
career, had -all ended in the 
morass of misunderstanding 
and unjust suspicion. The 
robust soul-cleanness that had 
prevented him making wealth 
by devious methods had been 
accounted to him for folly; his 
hatred of sham and fraud, 
that had impelled him to tell 
the truth of the worthlessness 
of enterprises in which he had 
been employed, had been set 
against him as the covert 
motive that prefaced self-in- 
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terest ; and the last cruel stroke 
had been administered by the 
only woman for whom he had 
cherished a pure affection. She 
deemed him a sordid murderer, 
and had ordered him from her 
presence! Truly the effort to 
live cleanly was as fruitless as 
his struggles against the all- 
conquering sludge. It was 
time for effort to cease, and 
why not now? He could at 
least die without reproach upon 
his physical courage, of which 
he had a strong man’s pride, 
for the world—his world—well 
knew that a giant was but a 
babe in the embrace of the bog ; 
and though there might be 
slur on the swimmer drowned 
in the stream or the fighter 
outfought, there could be no 
disgrace, no suggestion of 
feebleness, in losing a battle 
wherein the odds were so 
terrifically unequal. Drowning, 
he had heard, was a painless 
death even to the strongest. 
He turned as if to throw 
himself back into the hungry 
ooze. A glance at the horse 
showed its head was higher 
and nearer the bank. Mechan- 
ically he extended his hand to 
give it an encouraging flick. 
The animal responded with 
another effort and floundered 
towards a bed of reeds. Hart- 
ley threw himself forward as if 
to catch at the trailing reins. 
His hands came in contact 
with some reeds that held 
firmly. Cautiously, and with- 
out jerk or violent strain, he 
drew his body through the 
pasty mud till he could grasp 
with both hands a_ tussock. 
The action brought his chin 
down to the level of the water, 
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and the fetid exhalation of ages 
of decay half suffocated him. 
To escape it, he constricted his 
body and threw it forward by 
relaxing the tension of his 
muscles. He felt his knee 
press something less yielding ; 
then an elbow was arrested as 
it sank. He had struck a 
patch of ground compact with 
the roots of the reeds. Next 
minute he was on the bank 
with the reins in his grasp. 

“My luck isin. I'll see this 
through yet,” he said aloud. 

As he stiffly, and with much 
effort, climbed into the slimy 
saddle, a gentle breeze passed 
over the veld, bringing with 
it the far-away pounding of 
horse’s hoofs. It came from 
the point to which he was 
riding when he made the 
plunge into the vlei. He 
turned on his tracks towards 
the main road. He knew his 
objective now. Krugersdorp 
was sleeping three miles in 
front, and the Resurgam was 
eight miles to the south. 

It was midnight when Hart- 
ley rode into the native com- 
pound at the Resurgam. A 
native in a drunken sleep lay 
in the centre of the yard. 
Hartley dismounted near him, 
tore off the dirty blanket that 
partly covered the sleeper, and 
with it proceeded to rub down 
the mud-coated horse. Then 
he led him into one of the 
unoccupied Kafir  sleeping- 
boxes, went to the building 
where the Kafir mealies were 
stored, filled a big cooking- 
pot, and placed it before the 
animal. 

“Tf ever a horse earned a 
feed, it’s you,” he said, and 
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with a parting pat he marched 
to M‘Queen’s quarters. 

The old man sat up in bed, 
blinking at the lamp held in 
front of his face. He looked 
Hartley slowly up and down. 

“Man, but the royal road to 
wealth is a vara dirty one. 
What’s it mean, Dick?” he 
said. 

“Means that you’ve got to 
turn out, find the whisky, and 
cook some water. I’m a bit 
wet and cold.” 

When Hartley had got into 
some of Adam’s clothes, and 
refreshed himself with a scratch 
meal and whisky, he gave the 
old man the story of the ex- 
pedition, keeping back no jot 
or tittle. 

“And the end of it is,” he 
said, when he had finished the 
narration, “that I have come 
back a wreck. I am being 
hunted for murder, I have lost 
Clarie, I have got to leave the 
country if I can, and all I have 
to show is this.” He indicated 
the sjambok, which, secured to 
his wrist by a thong Afri- 
kander fashion, had come safely 
through. 

“Weel, Dick, I’m not going 
to remind you how dead I was 
against the business, You've 
only muddled it, as you have 
everything you've handled 
since I knew you. The great 
thing is to get you away, for, 
Dick, murder is bad enough, 
but high treason is an awful 
matter. How much did you say 
the diamonds were worth?” 

“About a couple of thou- 
sand.” 

“Weel, it’s no’ so bad. I 
shall not tak’ all that I am 
entitled to, for I never built 
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on it, knowing you so well, 
Dick; but a bargain’s a 
bargain, and I’m not out o’ the 
wood mysel’ yet. You must 
get away to Natal. You 
cannot carry stolen diamonds 
Kimberley way, for that means 
going out by Cape Town. It 
must be Natal or Delagoa.”’ 

Hartley sat moodily looking 
at the fire. 

“It’s rough, Adam, that I 
should have missed fire. It’s 
bad enough to know one is a 
failure, but it’s awful to be 
thought of as a murderer,” he 
said, not regarding Adam’s 
matter-of-fact attitude. 

“If you're thought of as a 
murderer, Dick, you canna say 
you're a failure. Murderers 
are the only popular heroes 
who are never forgotten. 
Every Englishman knows all 
about Dick Turpin and Eugene 
Aram, but not one in a million 
knows or cares who invented 
chloroform or matches. Every 
Johnny-come- lately on the 
Rand can tell you the story of 
the murder of Honey and whom 
they suspect, but ask *em who 
discovered the main reef or the 
cyanide process. Dick, man, 
you'll be known in the Trans- 
vaal generations after they’ve 
forgotten who it was made a 
seven-pennyweight proposition 
pay, and founded the B. K. 
Syndicate. Mind you, Dick, 
I’m only speaking sarcastically ; 
I don’t want to hurt your feel- 
ings, but, as you say, it’s an 
awful thing to be thought a 
murderer, whether you're one 
or not. I’m sorry about the 
girl, though I’ve never seen 
her. But she’s only a Boer 
girl, Dick; she won’t think 
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any the worse of you, will 
she?” 

Hartley turned round fiercely. 

“Shut up, you _blitherer. 
yy 

“ All right, Dick; you’re un- 
commonly sensitive. Love 
affairs always change a man 
till he’s married, then he’s past 
change. But you must get 
away, Dick. If these Smeer 
youngsters are on your track, 
they'll have the Government 
on youin no time. You must 
get through before they pick 
up your spoor.” 

Hartley got up. 

“You're right, Adam. Dick 
Hartley has got to run away 
for the first time in his life. 
There are some things too big 
to fight, and this is one of them. 
You have got to trust me till I 
get clear. I’m going to pay 
off everybody, but I’ve no cash. 
You must let me have a few 
pounds on this stone.” He laid 
on the table the stone that had 
been part of poor old Smeer’s 
share. 

Adam took it up and ex- 
amined it, then laid it down. 

“No, Dick, I’llnoha’it. I’m 
afraid of ‘em. They carry a 
curse. Keep it yoursel’, and if 
you get through—and I ha’ my 
doots—you’ll send me as much 
o’ the proceeds as you can spare. 
What is the least you could 
manage with?” 

“Fifteen pounds.” 

“Man, but it’s an awful lot 
o’ money to let go wi’ no chance 
o’ seeing again. Mak’ it ten, 
Dick.” 

“Make it ten,” Dick an- 
swered, The restraint he dis- 
played in the face of a reflec- 
tion that formerly would have 
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roused him to passion, was the 
measure of the depth of his 
dejection and abasement. 

Adam went to his room and 
disrobed. His bank was a 
hollow belt he wore next his 
skin. He returned, and care- 
fully counted out nine sov- 
ereigns and two halves. He 
picked up one of the halves 
and pocketed it. . 

“Tll keep this, Dick; it’s 
much easier to remember odd 
amounts.” 

Hartley smiled feebly, but 
made no comment. 

“Tl lie down for a few 
hours while my clothes dry, 
then I'll ride to some station 
on the Pretoria line and book 
through to Middelburg, then 
on to Delagoa.” 

Hartley was astir and had 
saddled up by six o'clock. 
The two men had a farewell 


drink together. 

“You must cheer up, Dick, 
for you've a lot to do to get 
through. Man, but if you had 
some o’ my pheelosophy you’d 
pay little attention to what 
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fules say or think,” Adam re- 
marked when Hartley repeated 
his regret and sense of shame 
in having to run away. 

“Yes, Adam; it’s a pity I 
was not born a Scotsman,” he 
retorted. 

“Weel, perhaps it is; but 
you’ve got the satisfaction o’ 
knowing you’re geographically 
vara near us. A Yorkshire- 
man I regard, Dick, as the 
outcrop and surface indication 
that shows the good things 
that are to be found if you 
drive a tunnel far enough north 
to strike a Scotsman. I think 
you’ve nous enough to pull 
through, an’ ye ha’ my best 
wishes, Dick, though our part- 
nerships ha’ not paid dividends. 
You'll write if you get through, 
and send the money by a draft 
on the Netherlands Bank. It’s 
cheaper.” 

Hartley rode easily for sev- 
eral miles. He did not wish to 
get too soon behind the ridge 
that screened a certain clump 
of tall eucalyptus -trees, for 
Rietspruit lay just beyond. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE RECLUSE. 


Within a few miles of the 
spot where the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn intersects the 30th de- 
gree of longitude lies a flat 
valley that the few English- 
men who have seen it agree in 
describing as incomparable in 
its perfect beauty. Within 
the thirty square miles that 
comprise its area are gathered 
all those essentials which com- 
bine to realise a picture of 
nature so extravagantly rich 
in varied detail that no painter 


dare venture to present as an 
actuality its picture, for themost 
generous critic would be bound 
to suspect that imagination 
rather than fact had produced 
it. All that is most pictur- 
esque and graceful in South 
African scenery seems to have 
been collected between those 
mountain walls, leaving no 
room for aught that can sug- 
gest the prosaic and barren. 
No name has yet been given it 
by the natives; and even the 
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map-makers have left it a 
blank, as if to acknowledge 
it as the untrodden neutral 
ground between the territories 
of the rival chiefs Magatien 
and Ramagoep. 

The floor of the valley is a 
plateau many hundred feet 
above the mountain - ranges 
visible from its northern end, 
where the rocky walls open out 
like the legs of a pair of com- 
passes and embrace a segment 
of the horizon bathed in shim- 
mering sunshine during the 
hours that follow noon, and 
packed in masses of fleecy 
cloud during those that pre- 
cede it. 

About the centre of the 
valley plain stands a cluster of 
beehive huts that the most 
casual spectator would immedi- 
ately recognise as being vastly 
superior to those of an ordinary 
kraal. Closer inspection would 
reveal the finished touch of a 
white man’s hand; for though 
the structures are of ordinary 
native work, the externals show 
a care and tidiness unknown in 
any native kraal. The centre 
hut is larger than the others, 
and possesses two features that 
at once mark its European 
origin. It has a window and 
door of regulation shape and 
construction. Flower - beds, 
arranged in accurate recti- 
linear lines which no African 
native has ever been able to 
plan, surround the huts, and at 
varying distances are numer- 
ous cultivated plots, all dis- 
tinguished by a regularity of 
shape never seen in Kafir culti- 
vation ; while groves of orange, 
lemon, and peach trees, dis- 
posed in not too rigid geomet- 
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rical order, tone by their rich 
dark verdure the glaring green 
of the intervening grass. A 
narrow silver band of river, 
unmarred by intrusive rock or 
sandy patch, meanders smoothly 
between edges of reed and 
willow, to widen into a grace- 
ful elliptical lake, dotted with 
emerald isles of waving reeds. 
It is a fair, peaceful scene of 
subtropical beauty that no 
man can look on _ without 
delight. 

Graham Wilmot looked 
down on it from the crest of 
the ridge that formed the 
eastern wall, and after feasting 
his eyes on the first sign of a 
white man’s presence that he 
had seen for many days, he 
looked around for a path by 
which he could descend to the 
valley five hundred feet below. 
The mountain - sides were very 
steep, covered with bush and 
scrubby trees unknown to him, 
and cut into gullies deep and 
dangerous - looking. He was 
weak and exhausted, and bore 
the appearance of a man who 
had toiled long and laboriously 
through tangled bush and over 
rugged rock. His coat and 
shirt were in streaming rags, 
and even the stout riding- 
breeches and leather gaiters 
showed signs of stress; while 
his hands and face, and much 
of his arms, that could be seen 
through the torn coat and 
shirt, had numerous scratches 
on which the blood had har- 
dened. 

He walked painfully along 
the ridge till he found an ac- 
cessible spot, and began to 
descend. In a few minutes he 
had entered a dense thorn- 
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filled gulley. It was nearly an 
hour before, panting and in the 
last stage of collapse, he 
emerged on to the plain. The 
kraal lay about two miles 
away, and now that he was on 
level ground the distance ap- 
peared greater than when 
viewed from the top of the 
ridge. He threw himself into 
a bed of long grass beneath 
the shade of a thorn-tree and 
let nature have her way. 

He was awakened by the 
baying of a dog and a sense of 
having been struck on the back 
with something heavy. He 
turned over and saw two huge 
boar-hounds sniffing and paw- 
ing him. A voice in English 
was calling the dogs off, and 
walking towards him was a 
tall esthetic-looking man in a 
pyjama suit and a_ broad 
panama hat. He stood look- 
ing at Wilmot searchingly for 
several moments, then, in a 
voice that betokened refine- 
ment and culture, inquired— 

“Who are you?” 

“My name is Wilmot, and I 
have been lost several days. 
I have wandered from our 
waggon.” 

“You lookill. Do you think 
you could walk a couple of 
miles ?” 

“Tf there’s rest and refresh- 
ment at the end of it.” 

“There will be that. 
an effort.” 

Wilmot stood up, but the 
pain at the lower part of his 
back prevented an erect at- 
titude. He was bent like an 
aged man. 

“T’ve been hurt by a fall 
from a horse,” he explained. 

“Yes, hurt your right kidney ; 
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I can see that. Walk quietly, 
the ground isn’t bad ; but don’t 
talk.” He gave Wilmot his 
arm, and helped his progress 
with a ready tact that sug- 
gested experience. 

“You’re a doctor,” Wilmot 
remarked, when after they had 
covered a few hundred yards 
the stranger suggested a rest, 
and gave advice as to the best 
attitude for reclining. 

“I’m a little of most things,” 
he said; “but don’t talk.” 

By slow and painful stages 
they reached the large hut, and 
Wilmot was led to a couch 
covered with what he immedi- 
ately recognised as valuable 
karosses, made of the rarest 
skins. The circular room was 
about sixteen feet in diameter, 
and was furnished in a manner 
that suggested both taste and 
comfort. The material em- 
ployed was almost exclusively 
of native product, but the 
manipulation of a skilful me- 
chanic, possessed of effective 
and sufficient tools, was ap- 
parent in every article, from 
the chairs of bamboo to the 
table ingeniously constructed 
of pieces of pine- wood that 
had originally formed packing- 
cases. There was not a crude 
or unembellished piece of wood- 
work in sight: time and loving 
labour had their mark on every- 
thing. It was evidently the 
home of a man who had spent 
many hours in the elaboration 
of detail, and in investing 
the most unpromising material 
with an artistic substantiality. 

Wilmot absorbed these de- 
tails as he lay upon the couch, 
while his host was busied in 
the adjacent hut that served 
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as kitchen preparing refresh- 
ment. 

Half an hour later he had 
been restored to ease and com- 
fort by a bath and food, and, 
clad in a pyjama suit provided 
by his host, was enjoying a pipe 
of good Transvaal tobacco and 
lounging on the couch in com- 
pany of a pile of six months’ 
old English magazines, while 
the sound of hammering from 
one of the huts proclaimed that 
the host was engaged in some 
mechanical occupation. He had 
left after seeing Wilmot com- 
fortably disposed on the couch, 
advising him to sleep away the 
drowsy afternoon and reserve 
the story he had to tell till the 
cool of the evening. 

The stranger had shown a 
surprising lack of curiosity as 
to his guest which was not 
reciprocated. Wilmot had not 
exhibited quite the same reti- 
cence about his host, but had 
put several questions in the 
form of comments calculated 
to provoke an illuming answer ; 
but they had been adroitly and, 
as Wilmot felt, purposely par- 
ried. His first idea, that his 
host might be a missionary, 
was dispelled by several ex- 
pressions he had used, which, 
without being profane, were 
scarcely compatible with the 
phraseology of a professor of 
religion. But the most striking 
negative evidence was supplied 
by the absence of native at- 
tendants. There was appar- 
ently but one Kafir on the 
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homestead, and South African 
tradition always associated a 
Mission station with a staff of 
“converted” servants. It was 
equally plain that this was not 
a trading station, nor was its 
master the type of man likely 
to be associated with trade. 
He had the languid air and 
refined and accurate speech of 
the scholar, and the numerous 
books that occupied the shelves 
and a side-table helped out the 
theory. It was also plain that 
he was a gentleman, and this 
deepened the mystery and ex- 
cited in Wilmot that anxiety to 
fathom it which is erroneously 
supposed to be the peculiar 
weakness of women. He noticed 
that none of the books or maga- 
zines he examined bore any 
name, but that in several in- 
stances a title-page was miss- 
ing, as if torn out as the most 
effective method of removing 
an inscription. 

He was engaged in examin- 
ing one such mutilated volume 
when the stranger entered. He 
put it down hurriedly, with a 
sense of shame, which became 
painfully acute when the first 
remark showed that his motive 
had been perceived. 

“ My name is a very common 
one,—Smith, or, as the Boers 
would callit, Smit. The natives 
have another name for me. 
Do you understand Zulu? No? 
Then I willinterpret. My native 
name is Ihlakana (Keshlakana). 
It means a man who can see 
through everything.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A COLD, damp, and windy 
night in January, and four men 
travelling in the North Wall 
boat from Holyhead, each, for 
reasons best known to himself, 
supremely uncomfortable! I 
myself was ravenously hungry, 
—not hungry enough, however, 
to face the thick atmosphere 
and other discomforts of the 
dining saloon, where half the 
people feeding seemed to be 
oppressed by sneezing fits or 
noisy coughs. Tertius, most 
equable of mankind, for once 
in @ way was pensive and mel- 
ancholy,—a result, I fancy, of 
internal cravings to follow the 
example of the inquisitive one 
who, having completed a tour 
of the ship, including among 


other smelly places the truly 
poisonous engine-room, was now 
paying the penalty of his rash- 
ness by recurring fits of mal- 


de-mer. The stolid one, who 
had taken the place of the 
previous year’s air-and-exercise 
member, was vainly courting 
sleep—which he might perhaps 
have got if he had not lacked 
the pluck to venture down- 
stairs—on a hard and slippery 
seat where he was alternately 
rolled up against by his next- 
door neighbour, and had his 
toes trampled upon by one or 
another of that contingent of 
seafarers which hopes to find in 
perpetual motion a safeguard 
against sea-sickness. Supremely 
uncomfortable then, I repeat, 
our party which had once and 
for all time eschewed the idea 
of a shooting hotel, and was 
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now wending its way by pain- 
ful stages towards a rough 
shooting which it had rented in 
Ireland,—a poor thing doubt- 
less, but temporarily its own. 
The dogs, a mixed trio, as they 
lay whining and occasionally 
howling on damp straw, seemed 
to be in no degree happier than 
their masters. 

“You will find pretty well 
any sort of dog useful.” So 
had run a paragraph in our 
landlord’s letter, and as no 
other member of the party had 
risen to the suggestion, I had 
done the best I could to supply 
the deficiency. My pack of 
three I have described as a 
mixed pack, but at any rate 
there was no suspicion of the 
mongrel about it. For on the 
score of looks and breeding, 
one and every member was 
good after his or her kind. 
First and foremost of the trio 
was Master Tartar, now, alas! 
Tartar of sainted memory, but 
then in the full bloom of his 
youth, then and always like 
old Salvation Yeo, “the truest 
of friends and the most terrible 
of foes; unchangeable of pur- 
pose, crafty of council, and swift 
of execution.” I can remember 
—for my memory has lasted 
better than my hair or teeth— 
that somewhere in the ’Sixties 
the late Charles Lever wrote a 
paper in ‘Maga’ under the title, 
“ Always be ready with your 
Pistol.” If Tartar had a fault 
at all, a venial fault if I take 
into consideration the state of 
society in which he and I were 
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condemned to live, it was that 
on occasions he was over- 
anxious to sample his neigh- 
bour’s calves. And I date that 
slight weakness from this visit 
to a part of Ireland where 
beggars, tatterdemalions, and 
rapscallions formed so large a 
proportion of the population 
that a self-respecting, not to 
say eminently aristocratic, dog 
was well advised in being 
always ready with his teeth. 
Briefly speaking, in every 
department wherein a fox ter- 
rier is expected to excel, Master 
Tartar shone pre-eminent. 
Then came Fan, the Clumber, 
whose good looks and general 
amiability of disposition, alas! 
I soon discovered to be only 
matched by her incompetence 
in the fields of sport, and a 
lamentable infirmity of pur- 
pose. Poor old, stupid, apa- 
thetic, sweet-tempered Fan! 
I can only hope that you found 
your proper and congenial 
vocation in life when I left 
you in Ireland to become a 
mother of Clumber families 
and the companion of a 
human baby’s perambulator. 
You were a _ rare good 
trencherwoman, were you not, 
old Fan? But why was it 
that you failed to grasp the 
fact that Providence has en- 
dowed Clumber spaniels with 
large mouths and strong jaws 
not merely for eating and 
drinking purposes, but also 
with a view to the carrying 
of birds and rabbits? Ready 
enough you were, Fan, to smell 
out the bones buried by other 
dogs, and many a noisome 
delicacy did you unearth and 
duly pouch by virtue of your 
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olfactory powers, but you never 
seemed to feel—did you, old 
girl?—that scenting game, 
alive or dead, is a raison d’étre 
of your breed. That you died, 
as Iam sure you lived, in the 
odour of sanctity, I can well 
believe. For you never wil- 
fully, or of malice prepense, did 
a naughty or ill-natured thing 
in the whole course of my 
experience of you. But there 
are, alas! sins of omission as 
well as of commission even in 
a dog’s code of morality, and 
some of your sins of omission 
were, considering your pedi- 
gree, from a sportsman’s point 
of view wellnigh unpardonable. 
If your puppies by any chance 
turned out to be as good-look- 
ing as their mother, Ireland is 
the richer by a generation of 
Clumbers fit for any show- 
yard ; but if, like yourself, they 
missed their vocation, their 
licences were dear at the 
price. 

Third on the list was Bijou, 
a diminutive Skye terrier. 

“Que faites vous, monsieur, 
dans cette galére?” 

Well, I will honestly confess 
that I hardly know in what 
capacity Bijou was invited to 
accompany the expedition, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that it was with 
the idea of giving a Londoner's 
dog a change of air and scen- 
ery. My recollection is that 
his master—for Bijou, like the 
axe in Elisha’s miracle, was 
a “borrowed” article—recom- 
mended him as a useful all- 
round sort of animal. If this 
was so, I can only say that he 
elected to hide under a bushel 
his usefulness and all-round 
good qualities in the field of 
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sport. To be sure he hunted, 
presumably for rabbits, with 
much diligence on the first 
day, until, as evil fate would 
have it, he suddenly found 
himself confronted face to face 
by one of those formidable 
animals, whereupon he turned 
tail, and, bolting for all he was 
worth, took refuge under the 
kitchen-table. His relations 
with Tartar were those of one 


small schoolboy with another. . 


Starting by asking each other 
personal questions, they went 
on to calling each other bad 
names, then they fought till 
Bijou said he had had enough, 
and they finally wound up by 
becoming fast friends, Tartar, 
of course, as the stronger 
character, playing Achilles to 
Bijou’s Patroclus. Not worth 
his passage-money, then, say 
you of Bijou? Wrong, my 
dear sir; he was worth it three 
times over. Not only was he 
a source of endless amusement 
to the inquisitive one, but on 
not one single day, either night 
or morning, did he fail to 
assault the ankles of our care- 
taker; and it may safely be 
said that if ever one man more 
than another did deserve to 
have his ankles assaulted, that 
was the ill-conditioned knave 
and grasping curmudgeon, 
Stephen Harper, the care- 
taker. Inasmuch as we our- 
selves, though sorely tempted 
so to do, could not very well 
personally attack him, Bijou 
may be said to have fairly 
earned his passage - money, 


board, and lodging, and some- 
thing to spare, by his general 
readiness to perform this office 
Over and above the 


for us. 
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usual morning and evening 
editions, what might be called 
an extra-special assault, which 
we heard but did not witness, 
oocurred under the following 
circumstances. The dining- 
room in our mansion was 
equipped with a sort of lift- 
cupboard arrangement, com- 
municating with the kitchen. 
Ordinarily this worked very 
well, and materially lightened 
the labours of Harper who 
played the part—sulkily and 
badly in each capacity — of 
butler, valet, and boot - boy. 
But on one occasion in the 
course of dinner when invited 
to go downstairs and fetch up 
the sweets, the lift struck work 
and refused to budge. 

“Tf one of you gents,” quoth 
Harper, “don’t mind giving 
her a shove presently, I'll go 
down and see if the ropes has 
got twisted. She'll move all 
right so soon as she’ve once 
started. What I says is this, 
when you hears me holloa up 
‘Right!’ do you shove.” 

“ Right,” and the inquisitive 
one, ever ready for action, 
shoved. The thing descended 
slowly and then seemed to 
hesitate, and as it occurred 
to me that a little addi- 
tional ballast might accelerate 
matters, I caught hold of the 
first thing handy, which 
chanced to be Bijou, and just 
had time to chuck him into an 
empty compartment when the 
lift went down witharun. It 
was hardly to be expected that 
the little fellow, thus rudely 
handled, unjustly incarcerated, 
and nolens volens conveyed to 
the nether regions, was likely 
to arrive there in a happy or 
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holy frame of mind, and, judg- 
ing from the awful language 
employed by both parties, his 
meeting with his béte noire at 
the other end was anything 
but cordial. There were sounds 
of snappings and snarlings on 
the one side; on the other, 
hard swearings and loud pro- 
testings, followed by hurlings 
of pots and pans. Nor yet was 
that a holy or happy frame of 
mind wherein the two parties 
severally returned to our floor, 
—Bijou growling like a small 
demon, showing his teeth, and 
requiring to be spanked at 
intervals to prevent him from 
waging open warfare; and 
Harper, with one eye always 
on the dog, muttering male- 
dictions under his breath as he 
handed round our plates. 

To return, however, to our 
journey. The sea voyage once 
over, baths and food at a 
Dublin hotel restored our 
equanimity ; but as we all 
slumbered peacefully in the 
train, I cannot undertake to 
describe the country through 
which we passed on our journey 
to the north-west. Nor do I 
propose to give a detailed 
account of our fortnight’s 
sport, as the quality or quantity 
of one day’s bag varied but 
slightly from that of another. 
That our total head of game 
did not come up to what we 
had been led to expect every 
one who has had any experi- 
ence of taking a rough shoot- 
ing will readily anticipate. 
Where or when, indeed, except 
in childhood, did the thing 
hoped for wholly justify ex- 
pectations? How large too 
often the bag before the coverts 
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are shot, and how disappoint- 
ingly small after the event! 
Many years ago, among sundry 
inducements that a well-mean- 
ing yeoman farmer held out to 
tempt me to come and have a 
day over his farm was this in 
particular— 

“My turmits is being clean 
ate up by hares.” 

I went accordingly, and after 
a two hours’ tramp on a broil- 
ing September day one of us, 
the farmer for choice, had 
bagged one very ancient 
‘Frenchman,’ when we came 
across a labourer who was 
hoeing turnips. 

‘When did you see that 
there hare o’ ourn last, Bill?” 
inquired the farmer. 

“Well,” after prolonged 
scratching of the occiput, a 
rustic’s familiar method of 
setting his brains to work, 
“T’m sartin sure as it were - 
o’ a Wednesday, acos I knowed 
as you was gone to market, so 
as you couldn’t bring out your 
gun to shoot ‘un, but, blame 
me if I knows whether it were 
three weeks or a fortnight come 
next Wednesday, one or t’other 
it were though. Girt big hare 
it were and all, dunno as I ever 
saw a bigger.” 

In our Irish expedition, how- 
ever, I can confidently say that 
neither had the capabilities of 
our domain been misrepresented 
by our landlord, nor was our 
comparative failure due either 
to lack of energy or to bad 
shooting on our own part. But 
in the first place the weather 
—weather of a type that the 
covert-shooter in England 
might have prayed for—was 
the very worst that could pos- 
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sibly be imagined for sport of 
the character we were expect- 
ing. A series of what I may 
call niggling frosts, good neither 
for man nor beast, drove the 
snipe off the bogs to unknown 
localities; and, on the other 
hand, there was no weather 
severe enough to bring the 
woodcock into the coverts. 
On one day indeed there was 
a heavy fall of snow, and we 
were told—truly, I think— 
after the event, that if on the 
following morning we had 
driven to a far-distant covert, 
we should have found it full of 
woodcock. But unfortunately 
we had accepted an invitation 
to shoot elsewhere on that par- 
ticular day, and as there seemed 
to be every prospect of a fur- 
ther fall of snow, a council of 
war decided against foregoing 
our engagement. As matters 
- turned out, the wind shifted to 
the south late in the afternoon, 
a rapid thaw set in, and the 
relentless drip-drip in the 
coverts sent every woodcock 
back to the mountains. Then, 
needless to say, followed in due 
course another change of wind, 
and the inevitable niggling 
frost. A pilgrimage to the 
above-mentioned covert re- 
sulted in our getting a few 
head of ground game, and the 
solitary pheasant fired at dur- 
ing our stay. I put the bird 
up, and she at once made a 
bee-line for the inquisitive one’s 
head, to be finally annexed by 
the stolid one at the farther 
end of the covert. The second 
factor of our want of success 
was the jealousy of our land- 
lord’s keepers. 

“Tt’s natur’, ain’t it, cook?” 
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quoth the genial Mr Weller, 
a propos of his own proposition 
to kiss the pretty housemaid 
by deputy. “It’s natur’,” too, 
I suppose, that every zealous 
keeper should in his heart of 
hearts resent the circumstance 
of a portion of his master’s 
shooting being let to outsiders. 
Regarded from a keeper’s point 
of view, a shooting tourist is 
an unduly authorised poacher, 
and as such, when active inter- 
ference is out of the question, 
to be encountered by an aggra- 
vated form of passive resist- 
ance. As it happened, we in 
our ignorance and innocence 
so far put ourselves into the 
keepers’ power as to intrust to 
their hands the engagement of 
aman to act as temporary 
keeper for ourselves. Nor was 
it till late in the day that we 
made the discovery that our 
hireling, ostensibly anxious to 
show us sport, and ready on 
every evening to map out a 
ten miles’ tramp for the next 
day, was in reality safeguard- 
ing his patrons’ interests by 
leading us far afield and away 
from the house coverts. 
Woodcock, and blue hares on 
the mountain-side, and snipe in 
the bogs, we were heartily wel- 
come to, if we could find and 
killthem. But at any cost we 
were to be diverted, among 
other things, from playing the 
mischief with the hordes of 
rabbits that swarmed round 
our temporary habitation. In- 
asmuch as our friends the 
keepers were allowed a liberal 
percentage on the sale of the 
rabbits trapped by themselves 
in this particular locality, it 
was natural they should re- 
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gard the slaying and disposal 
of each bunny by outsiders as 
so much good money out of 
their own pockets. I can 
afford to smile now as I re- 
member how gullible we were, 
and how easily we fell into the 
trap. Our landlord, who was 
away in England, had warned 
us of these rabbits; but our 
keeper laughed to scorn the 
idea of there being any great 
head of rabbits, and for some 
days fairly put us off the scent. 
Then a Sunday stroll through 
the woods convinced the in- 
quisitive one and myself that 
there really were tracks and 
workings of a_ considerable 
number, and we hired a vaga- 
bond with ferrets, recom- 
mended, of course, by our 


keeper, and, dispensing with 
the latter’s assistance, left the 
pair at home for two whole 
days to ferret and stop the 


burrows. What a high old 
time the pair must have had 
of it in those two days, eating, 
drinking, smoking, and _loaf- 
ing at our expense, and how 
thoroughly they must have 
enjoyed the situation! And 
what confiding fools were we! 

“Bolted many rabbits to- 
day, Mike?” 

“A dozen, paps. There 
ain’t none to bolt, as I telled 
you;” and a dozen or there- 
abouts we got when we shot 
through the wood afterwards. 

But on the morning of the 
day on which we made our 
move, having packed up our 
goods and finally dismissed our 
“ perfidus Achates,” we strolled 
out with our guns and Master 
Tartar through one of several 
fields, from which we had 
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hitherto been carefully fended, 
and had such sport with the 
bunnies that we were within 
an ace of unpacking again, 
prolonging our stay for a few 
more days, and shooting by the 
light of nature—z.e., without 
our keeper’s attendance. It was 
almost at the eleventh hour, 
too, that grave doubts were 
aroused in our minds whether 
even in the matter of the bona 
fide wild-game shooting we had 
had fair play. For a loquacious 
car-driver, who, by virtue of 
being half-seas over, might well 
have told the truth by accident, 
informed us that our landlord’s 
keepers, taking advantage of 
their master’s absence, had 
done their best to “skin” our 
mountain in the week immedi- 
ately preceding our arrival; 
and we had certainly in the 
course of our walks come across 
a good many comparatively 
fresh cartridge-cases, which we 
had charitably ascribed to itin- 
erant poachers in pursuit of 
blue hares. 

That under a combination of 
untoward circumstances, both 
natural and artificial, we did 
even moderately well, says 
something for our energy. The 
amount of hard walking that 
we crammed into a fortnight 
had a perceptible effect upon 
poor Fan’s figure, and might 
have satisfied the requirements 
of our late air-and-exercise 
member. ‘Tartar’s perform- 
ances were wholly character- 
istic of that sagacious and far- 
sighted animal. No amount of 
hunting seemed to tire him, 
and when it was a case of 
working on dry land in scrub, 
fern, or furze, he thoroughly 
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enjoyed himself. But to a dog 
at all times intolerant of mud 
and mire, an Irish bog offered 
no sort of attraction, and he 
would either saunter a mile 
round to meet us at the far 
end, or, if we seemed to have 
made up our mind for a pro- 
longed spell of bog-trotting, he 
would make his way home 
across country, and, I doubt 
not, spend the rest of the day 
in “slating” the home rabbits. 

In spite of conditions which, 
as I have described them, were 
not entirely satisfactory, I for 
my own part thoroughly en- 
joyed the expedition, as giving 
ample scope for studying the 
habits and customs of a race 
of peasantry of whom I had 
till then no cognisance. Asa 


class I doubt whether they 
were more truthful than the 
Cretans; while the importunity 


of the acknowledged beggars 
was only equalled by the in- 
genuity wherewith Mrs Harper, 
acting in the capacity of amicus 
curie, recommended to our 
patronage a whole tribe of 
hangers-on, car- drivers, petty 
shopkeepers, and others, who 
seemed to imagine that the 
strangers from afar had trav- 
elled some three or four 
hundred miles for the express 
purpose of paying toll to the 
superior intellect of the native 
population. Queen or princess- 
royal at the least, amid a crowd 
of obsequious and highly imi- 
tative courtiers, moved Ara- 
bella Harper, wife, helpmeet, 
but by no means weaker half 
of our precious caretaker. Of 
considerable bodily presence, 
and undoubtedly strong char- 
acter,—some of it bad, unfor- 
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tunately,—the buxom Arabella 
passed for a wise woman ina 
neighbourliood where honesty, 
as arguing simplicity, was ac- 
counted a vain thing to save 
either man or woman, and a 
truly Boer-like slimness was 
regarded in the light of an 
intellectual virtue. I could 
not wholly dislike a personality 
who, though I had to pay 
somewhat dearly for the same, 
furnished me with a good deal 
of amusement, and furthermore 
kept me continually on the go 
as I struggled to cope with her 
resourceful ingenuity; but I 
wholly mistrusted her inten- 
tions from the beginning to the 
end of a short chapter. Her 
precise nationality it was be- 
yond my power to decipher, for 
although she evidenced her ver- 
satility by occasionally affect- 
ing the Hibernian brogue, she 
neither claimed to be a native 
of those parts, nor was, I be- 
lieve, either Irish born or Irish 
bred. To the comfortable pro- 
portions and ruddy visage of 
the well-fed Devonian she added 
the plausibility of a Welsh- 
woman and the canniness of a 
Scot ; and now and again, when 
she forgot to be Irish, she rang 
the changes on the dialect 
familiar to the country -side 
north of the Tweed. As to her 
religion ?—Well, so far as pro- 
fession goes, there was plenty 
of it in evidence. 

“T’m Prautestant mysel’,” 
she informed me on one of her 
Scottish days; “but I'll no be 
saying that there isn’t vera 
decent folk amang the Cauth- 
olics.” 

Misliking the quality which 
persists in coming to the door, 
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and having a deep-rooted ob- 
jection to cant in any form, I 
have always suspected the sin- 
cerity of men and women who 
make a habit of interlarding 
their correspondence with ap- 
propriate texts, or of writing 
“D.V.” at the end of every 
paragraph. But the great 
Arabella fairly out - Heroded 
Herod by never omitting to 
add a quotation from Scripture 
to the date of her letters, and 
on occasion a repetition of the 
same below her signature. 
Whether or not she exacted 
a@ commission on profits from 
the well-organised gang of 
what I may call her retainers 
whom she recommended to our 
patronage, is a matter beyond 
my ken; but the persistency 
she showed when acting as 
friendly advocate to the op- 
pressed native, who regarded 
us aS sO many sheep to be 


shorn, tended to that supposi- 


tion. Having had some previ- 
ous experience of the way in 
which local monopolists levy 
toll upon unprotected mankind, 
we had, with the assistance of 
an experienced housewife, laid 
in from Dublin ample stores of 
every conceivable article of 
grocery likely to be required ; 
and as I had been careful on 
my arrival to check off the list 
in Mrs Harper’s presence,— 
much, be it said, to her evident 
dissatisfaction,—not even that 
ingenious lady had the hardi- 
hood to assert that such and 
such a thing had never been to 
the fore As we had no 
anxiety to pocket what we 
could not consume, we re- 
garded it as a mere matter of 
detail when stores calculated 
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to last for upwards of three 
weeks barely sufficed—so, at 
least, the legend ran—for a 
fortnight’s consumption. But 
we drew the line somewhat 
sharply at entertaining “sup- 
plementary estimates.” 

“‘ And if there was any leetle 
thing ye’d be happening to re- 
quire, there’s by the help of 
Prauvidence a pious Prautest- 
ant, Pathrick Maloney, that 
keeps a leetle shaup, mebbe a 
half mile off. And ye’d be 
doing the poor boy a kindness 
if ye’d tell me to get things ye’d 
be requiring from Maloney. 
Ye'll always mind that he that 
provideth for——” 

“‘Oh, yes, certainly, if we do 
run short of anything, Mrs 
Harper,” I struck in, without 
allowing her to finish the 
quotation, and thought no 
more about the matter. <A 
week later, when we were in 
the middle of dinner, there was 
a knock at the door, and 
presently Mrs Harper came on 
tiptoe into the room, and 
whispering into my ear, “It’s 
just the poor boy Maloney, and 
his leetle bill,” she deposited a 
dirty, thumb-marked envelope 
by the side of my plate. “He'll 
be waiting for the money, will 
the poor boy,” she added. 

* Ksq.,” ran the direc- 
tion, and the envelope when 
opened proved to contain an 
equally dirty scrap of paper. 


“ Esq., in debt to Mister 
Maloney: £2, 13s. 6d.” 


‘What on the face of the 
earth is this?” I exclaimed, 
considerably taken aback by 
the amount of the “leetle 
bill.” 

2P 
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“ Ah, it’s just the few thrifies 
ye said yed be wanting from 
the poor boy,”—this was one 
way of putting it !—“ and he'll 
be waiting for his money.” 

“Well, he'll have to wait 
some time, then. Take this 
thing back to him, please, and 
tell him to make out a proper 
account. I am certainly not 
going to pay this.” 

And I gave her back the 
paper. 

‘Would you be wanting a 
poor boy like that to set down 
the things you’ve had?” in an 
accent of mild surprise. 

“Certainly, Mrs Harper, if 
he wants to be paid.” 

“Well, Dll ask him if 
he'll do it,” and she tiptoed 
out of the room, to reappear 
five minutes later with the 
intelligence that 
said he 


gratifying 
“‘Misther Maloney 


would thry.” 
“Thry” the pair of them 
did, and the result of their 


combined efforts was what 
Dominie Sampson would have 
termed “prodigious.” For the 
first item in the account was 


“Thirty-six dozen eggs: 


£1, 16s.” 


I began to reflect and to cal- 
culate. Yes, we certainly had 
had eggs for breakfast at the 
rate of four per diem. I did 
not happen to have partaken 
of the delicacy myself, as shiny 
eggs of uncertain antiquity 
never did appeal to my fancy. 
However, the stolid one, who, 
like General Cronje, seemed to 
doubt whether freshness is an 
entirely desirable quality in 
the case of eggs, had willingly 
profited by my omission. Still, 
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after all, 6x 4 only=24. What 
about the odd three hundred 
and sixty ? 

“But, Mrs Harper,” I pro- 
tested, “we are not cormorants 
or ostriches! We've only eaten 
two dozen eggs at the outside, 
and I can hardly believe that 
you and Harper can have eaten 
three hundred and sixty in one 
week !” 

There was an outbreak of 
virtuous indignation. 

** And it’s Harper and mysel’ 
would scorn the action! We 
‘ating iggs at your ixpinse! 
And it’s ourselves that is starv- 
ing for ye down below, while 
ye are feasting of yourselves 
up here!” 

“All right, then. If you’ve 
not eaten them, we'll knock 
them off, and Maloney can go 
and hang himself.” 

Virtuous indignation having 
fallen rather fiat, the lady now 
brought into play an air of 
superior intelligence. 

“Come, tell me now,” she 
inquired with a pleasant smile, 
“and what will a young gin- 
tleman like yourself know about 
the cooking? Think of the 
poodings ye’ve had, and the 
pastry, and suchlike. Sure, 
and it’s a power of eggs that'll 
go in cooking.” 

“Be blowed about the pud- 
dings!” struck in the inquisi- 
tive one, who had been lis- 
tening to the conversation. 
“We've not had any puddings 
to speak of. We have eaten 
up the mince-pies we brought 
with us, and you made a thing 
you called an apple-charlotte 
one night, which was burnt so 
abominably that nobody could 
eat it. I don’t believe that a 
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single egg has gone in pud- 
dings, so there, Mrs Harper! 


As for three hundred and sixty 


eggs, 1 don’t believe there are 
hens enough in Ireland to lay 
them. Knock off thirty dozen 
at least, old fellow, it ought to 
be thirty-four dozen by rights, 
and tell your Misther Maloney 
he can whistle for the rest, Mrs 
Harper.” 

As I proceeded to alter the 
item, the appeal ad muiseri- 
cordiam took the place of su- 
perior intelligence, now proved 
to be ineffective. Holding a 
corner of her apron to one eye, 
and sniffling at intervals, Mrs 
Harper now poured forth a 
long disquisition on the family 
history of the “poor boy,” 
and seemed to imply that 
his staunch Protestantism and 
praiseworthy philoprogenitive- 
ness entitled him to charge for 
as many “iggs” as he thought 
fit 


“We'll leave it at six dozen, 
then, Mrs Harper,” I said 
firmly, when she concluded. 
“And now, what does this 
mean, pray? ‘Twelve boxes 
of wafers, three shillings’?” 

“It'll just be wafers,” she 
replied, dispensing with the 
services of her apron, and 
affecting to regard my ignor- 
ance with mild surprise. 

“But what are wafers?” 

“Sure and all,” here she 
laughed out loud, “and you'll 
be asking that, when there’s 
not a day passes but ye’'ll be 
writing your letters. Was 
there ever a gintleman yet 
that wrote a letter, and didn’t 
want a wafer?” 

“‘Here’s one,” replied the in- 
quisitive one. ‘I never used 
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one in my life, Mrs Harper, 
and never saw one used either, 
so there! But where are these 
precious wafers, may I ask? 
We’ve never seen them.” 

*“‘ And haven’t I got them all 
riddy for ye in the leetle cup- 
board down-stairs? Will ye 
wait while I fetch them?” 

“Please don’t trouble your- 
self, Mrs MHarper,” I said 
politely. ‘If Mr Maloney is 
here, he’d better take them 
back in his pocket.” 

“Faith! and it’s hard on the 
poor boy!” with a temporary 
reversion to the whimper and 
the apron. A little further 
investigation of the items led 
to the conclusion that Mr 
Maloney, whom I never had 
the privilege of seeing in the 
flesh, either kept in stock or 
had collected for cur special 
edification a collection of obso- 
lete and unsaleable articles 
which he, or it may have been 
Mrs Harper, expected us to 
buy at his or her own prices. 

Having knocked down the 
bill to a sum considerably less 
than the original odd shillings, 
we dismissed Mrs Harper to 
break the news and make her 
own terms with him, fixed the 
future supply of “iggs” at 
half a dozen per diem, and 
held a council of war amongst 
ourselves. As a result of this, 
Tertius, in virtue of seniority, 
equable temperament, and the 
long beard which imparted to 
his countenance a sort of apos- 
tolical dignity, was formally 
commissioned to administer a 
rebuke and a caution to Mrs 
Harper. That he performed 
his duty kindly I have no 
doubt ; that he also employed 
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a fitting amount of severity we 
gathered from the fact that the 
lady went about her work with 
a generally chastened demean- 
our, and in all respects played 
the part of the injured innocent. 
The climax came when on a 
certain day I had changed after 
shooting rather before the rest 
of the party, and had settled 
down to a novel in the smok- 
ing-room. A gentle knock at 
the door was followed by the 
advent of Mrs Harper, who, 
after closing the door behind 
her, proceeded to tiptoe into 
and about the room, snivelling 
audibly at intervals. I stood 
it as long as I could, but then 
came a limit to my patience. 
“Tf you want to weep, Mrs 
Harper, will you be kind enough 
to go and weep somewhere 
else? I will look after the fire 


all right.” 


“And indeed, sorr,’ with 
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much flourishing of the apron, 
“tis not what you be saying 
that I be minding at all, at all. 
But when the long gintleman 
with the beard, as calls himself 
pious, tells me in my old age 
that I’m little better than a 
thief, sure my heart’s nigh to 
breaking.” Sob, sob, sob. 

The appearance of the in- 
quisitive one fortunately re- 
lieved the situation. For the 
buxom Niobe vanished in- 
stanter, and sobbed herself 
down - stairs, while we pro- 
ceeded to examine the sound- 
ness of Tertius’s claims to be 
accounted more pious than his 
neighbours. The problem was 
solved when we remembered 
that he alone of our party had 
had the pluck to brave the 
elements on a wet Sunday 
morning and stride three miles 
to church along a rough and 
miry road. 
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DIPLOMACY 


ON THE HOUSETOP—THE TRIUMPH OF MR ROOSEVELT— 


INTERNATIONAL BUSYBODIES—M. WITTE’S CUNNING—HOW PEACE WAS 


RECEIVED IN 


THE drama at Portsmouth, 
N.H., which opened with all 
seriousness, and was continued 
as a farce, ended in a comedy 
of surprise. Scarcely one of 
the 120 gentlemen of the press, 
who believed that they held 
the destiny of mankind in their 
hands, foresaw a peaceful solu- 
tion. Yet, after a good deal 


of bluff on either side, peace 
was declared. That we should 
have had the whole process of 
demand, refusal, and counter- 
demand revealed to us is not 
creditable to our new method of 
making history. It would have 


been more becoming if the secret 
had been kept until the papers 
of MM. Komura and Witte were 
given to the world some fifty 
years hence. It is not so very 
long ago that we began to know 
the true and detailed history of 
Waterloo and its subsequent 
conference. But nowadays we 
publish our archives as we 
make them, and the newer 
practice should not commend 
itself to men of sense. If the 
world has every right to know 
the result of important negotia- 
tions, the arguments by which 
that result was attained concern 
only the plenipotentiaries and 
their masters; and there is 
something ignoble in the publi- 
cation of such inapposite details 
as the “firm attitude” of M. 
Witte, the sudden moderation 
of the Japanese envoys. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN—-HAROLD PARSONS. 


And there is yet another 
objection to diplomacy on the 
housetop. The intrepid poli- 
tician who stands on the 
highest house and shouts the 
loudest gets the credit. The 
peace concluded between Japan 
and Russia has been a triumph 
for Mr Roosevelt. To him the 
telegrams of congratulation 
were addressed. He was ac- 
claimed on all sides as the 
restorer of peace; and he 
stood, so to say, upon the 
stage of the world, bowing 
acknowledgments to his kind 
friends in front. But there 
was no reason why he should 
have interfered. The interests 
of America were not imperilled. 
Russia and Japan are two 
grown-up nations, which may 
be presumed to know what 
they want, and to be capable 
of getting it. If they accepted 
the hospitality of American 
soil, which seemed to them 
neutral ground, they did not 
invite the counsel or the inter- 
vention of Mr Roosevelt. The 
President, however, did not 
wait to be asked. He instantly 
took the negotiations under his 
wing. When the plenipotenti- 
aries did not make sufficient 
progress he assumed the air of 
a dissatisfied schoolmaster, who 
viewed the delinquencies of his 
pupils more in sorrow than in 
anger. And when it appeared 
as if the journey to Portsmouth, 
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N.H., had been made in vain, 
Mr Roosevelt took it upon 
himself to play the mediator. 
He sent his suggestions to St 
Petersburg and to Tokio. He 
dictated how much this side 
should grant, how much that 
side would be wise to accept, 
and he played the part of 
Providence with equal courage 
and assurance. Of course, he 
could only act as he did be- 
cause his country has not in- 
herited the traditions of diplo- 
macy, because his indiscretion 
comes from another and a 
newer world than ours. But 
he walks boldly where angels 
fear to tread, and our only 
wonder is that Russia and 
Japan so patiently tolerated 
his intrusion. 

There are certain tempera- 
ments which find the tempta- 
tion to interfere in other 
people’s affairs irresistible. On 
either side the Atlantic we 
have an admirable example of 
the International Busybody. 
As we have already pointed 
out in these pages, William IT. 
is well matched by Theodore 
I., and both were elected to 
the proud positions which they 
hold by the same method. He 
who would aspire to control 
the universe must first of all 
become notorious. His name 
must be known, in capitals, to 
every man in every land in 
Christendom. And this gen- 
eral fame can only be won 
by persistently doing some- 
thing else. It is not enough 
for the aspiring providence to 
be a wise ruler—that would 
merely claim for him a distin- 
guished place in the annals of 
his country, and an honourable 
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mention on the golden scroll 
of history. No; if he is to be 
notorious, he must do some- 
thing else. And for this art 
of doing something else we 
know not to whom the palm . 
should be given. William II. 
is an Emperor who preaches, 
writes poetry, and practises the 
arts of painting and sculpture. 
Theodore I. is a President who 
writes, lectures, fights, and de- 
scends in submarines. Both 
are well-advertised sportsmen, 
who have been photographed 
in the act of killing big game, 
and in the strangest disguises. 
It is clear, therefore, that they 
are perfectly well equipped for 
the mismanagement of other 
people’s business, and no doubt 
they will hold themselves ready 
to interfere in delicate affairs, 
which do not concern them, 
until the end of time. At 
present Theodore I. leads by a 
short head. No sooner did 
Norway, after a long period of 
irreconcilable agitation, come 
to loggerheads with Sweden, 
than the newspapers with one 
accord began to suggest that 
the proper arbitrator was to 
be found at Oyster Bay, and 
the wiseacre of Oyster Bay, re- 
solved not to disappoint the 
world, has requested “a full 
telegraphic statement of the 
situation.” His supremacy, 
then, is easily explained. It is 
the editors and photographers 
of the world who nominate 
the world’s governors and arbi- 
trators. And Theodore I. is 
for the moment superior to 
William II., because there are 
more editors and more photo- 
graphers in America than in 
the German Empire. 
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Now, the danger of these 
international busybodies is 
that, like the journalists who 
create them, they are without 
responsibility. Mr Roosevelt, 
for his own glory, wanted 
nothing but peace, peace bad 
or good, peace at any price. 
When the terms were signed 
at Portsmouth (N.H.) his glory 
was complete. It matters not 
a jot to him whether his indis- 
creet energy has been success- 
ful or not. The splendid ad- 
vertisement which the 120 
gentlemen of the press and 
the unnumbered photographers 
have given him can never be 
taken away. Suppose the 
hasty terms of peace compel 
in the future a yet more 
bloody war, he cannot be im- 
peached. Call not a man 
happy until he is dead, said 
the ancient king. Call not a 
peace righteous until the years 
have proved it permanent, is a 
sound maxim of politics. And 
Mr Roosevelt’s admirers would 
have been wiser had they with- 
held their adulation for twenty 
years. But journalists have 
short memories and photo- 
graphic plates soon fade, so 
that Theodore I. and all his 
works may be forgotten before 
Russia and Japan are at war 
again. Nevertheless, should 
the peace be broken the re- 
sponsibility will be partly his, 
and it will be only the pass- 
ing supremacy of other busy- 
bodies that will absolve him 
from blame. 

The test of the peace is its 
durability. Will it furnish 





Russia and Japan a sure basis 
of a prosperous, well-ordered 
life ? 


Does it protect Man- 
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churia from Muscovite aggres- 
sion and render impossible the 
encroachments which have been 
made during the last ten years 
in defiance of treaties and obli- 
gations? We fear it does not. 
The question of an indemnity, 
which it would have been impos- 
sibletoexact, may be passed over. 
But another battle would have 
sent the Russians back from 
Harbin and rendered the future 
of China secure. As things 
are, Russia will still be su- 
preme in North Manchuria, in 
spite of her engagements, and 
should she penetrate in a south- 
erly direction another war will 
be hard to avoid. However, 
these considerations are as 
nothing to those whose delight 
it is to make peace for others. 
As they recognise no responsi- 
bility, it matters not to them 
what is the result of their in- 
terference. Were they making 
peace for themselves, they 
would see to it that the peace 
was just and permanent. Mak- 
ing peace for others, they care 
not what areits provisions. Any 
peace is better than none in 
their interested eyes, and their 
own reputation cast into the 
scale makes the future of na- 
tions kick the beam. 

The motive of Japan is still 
a mystery. We can but hope 
that the Mikado did not con- 
clude a hurried truce to flatter 
the sensibilities of the Western 
nations. Those who praise the 
clemency of Tokio, which made 
concessions rather than shed 
another drop of blood, merely 
confuse the argument. If it 


be the purpose of monarchs to 
avoid the shedding of blood at 
all costs, then the 


Mikado 
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would have acted yet more 
gloriously if he had permitted 
the last aggression of the 
Russians without a protest, if 
he had let them keep Port 
Arthur, and gratified their 
ambition by giving them Corea 
as well. In the eyes of neutral 
peoples, as we have said, 
any peace may seem good 
enough for the combatants; 
but for Japan, who had the 
conqueror’s right to dictate 
terms, a guarantee of future 
tranquillity was imperative, 
and if she has not this guar- 
antee she has squandered the 
lives of her soldiers in vain. 
There is no argument against 
an immature peace that may 
not be urged with equal force 
against the whole practice of 
war, and it is to be hoped that 
Japan did not yield to a hasty 
humanitarianism, or to the 
desire of winning the good 
opinion of an idle world. 

The conduct of the Russians 
and Japanese after the con- 
clusion of peace was character- 
istic. Baron Komura and his 
colleagues performed an un- 
pleasant task with the reticent 
dignity we expected of them, 
and never once did they con- 
cede a point to the curiosity 
and exuberance of the Press. 
M. Witte, a comedian to the 
end, played his part with a 
boisterous satisfaction. He was 
so mightily pleased with what 
he thought he had done, that 
he took the whole credit of the 
peace to himself, and with a 
rude hand plucked a leaf or 
two from the laurel wreath 
which encircled the unique 
brow of Mr Roosevelt. Never 
was diplomatist more recklessly 
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expansive. He chattered, he 
blustered, and in one outburst 
of congratulation he flattered 
himself and all America. Hav- 
ing divulged the secrets of the 
conference day by day to the 
gentlemen of the Press, he 
apologised to them for his too 
obstinate silence. “I fear,” 
says he, in words which deserve 
to be recorded, “that from 
stress of work or indisposition 
I may at times, perhaps, have 
spoken to you less freely, less 
attentively, less often than you 
and I would have liked.” The 
assumption of humility is ex- 
cellent. How admirable is the 
coupling of “you and I,” the 
120 reporters and the great 
diplomatist! How generous 
is the declaration that he 
would (if possible) have talked 
more, and shown himself more 
“attentive” to the interests of 
the Press, had health and time 
allowed! But let us remember 
that he was speaking as a 
journalist to journalists, and 
that, no doubt, when he returns 
home he will instantly do his 
best to remove the censure, and 
will show in what a genial 
spirit an autocratic Russian 
can accept the advances of 
garrulous newspapers. 

But M. Witte’s masterpiece 
is his exultant appraisement of 
his own action. Above all he 
prides himself upon his cun- 
ning. “Fortunately,” says he, 
“‘T succeeded in holding out to 
the end. The Japanese could 
not read in my face what was 
passing in my heart. From 
the outset I assumed such an 
indifferent tone that it event- 
ually carried conviction. When 
the Japanese presented their 
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written conditions I laid the 
latter aside without looking at 
them and spoke of something 
else. On leaving the room I 
intentionally forgot the condi- 
tions lying on the table. When 
one of the Japanese plenipoten- 
tiaries drew my attention to 
this, asking if I did not wish to 
take away secret documents 
which some one might read, I 
put the papers carelessly into 
my pocket. It was thus to the 
last minute of the negotia- 
tions.” Was it really? Isn’t 
he artful, this M. Witte? How 
well he deceived the simple 
Japanese! That is the con- 
clusion which he would draw 
from his own exploits. We 
may perhaps be pardoned if we 
draw another. In our opinion, 
his antics would better befit a 
vestry meeting than an inter- 
national conference. And if 
the Japanese could not read 
what was passing in his heart 
was he able to read the face of 
Baron Komura?  Assuredly 
not, since the last terms of 
Japan came as a surprise not 
merely to M. Witte but to the 
whole world. 

Moreover, the diplomacy of 
cunning has been out of fashion 
for a century, and it is perfectly 
clear that M. Witte’s careful 
assumption of a part did little 
service to his country’s cause. 
If M. Witte had ever read the 
wise words of Talleyrand, a 
diplomatist who, in his day, 
was also considered skilful and 
adroit, he would not, perhaps, 
have boasted so glibly of his 
assumed indifference and his 
pompous disregard of secret 
documents. “The rarest quali- 
ties,’ said Talleyrand in a 
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wise passage, which may well 
be set by the side of M. 
Witte’s rodomontade, “ might 
not suffice, if they did not 
find in sincerity a guarantee 
which they almost always re- 
quire. I must not omit to 
notice this fact, in order to 
destroy a prejudice into which 
people are very apt to fall. 
No! diplomacy is not a science 
of craft and duplicity. If 
sincerity be anywhere requisite, 
it is especially so in political 
transactions; for it is that 
which makes them solid and 
durable. It has pleased people 
to confound reserve with cun- 
ning. Sincerity never author- 
ises cunning, but it admits of 
reserve; and reserve has this 
peculiarity, that it increases 
confidence.” This weighty pro- 
nouncement easily demolishes 
M. Witte’s pretensions, which, 
for the rest, never had a very 
solid basis. M. Witte did no 
more than express his master’s 
opinion, and accept in the 
last instance the terms which 
Japan chose to offer him. In 
brief, his single triumph was 
won in the management of the 
Press, and we can almost find 
it in our heart to be sorry for 
him. He is returning to a 
country which does not place 
the reporter upon an eminence 
of glory, and we cannot but be 
afraid that he will find his 
occupation gone. 

Meanwhile, the news was 
variously received in Russia 
and Japan. Russia, of course, 
placed the worst construction 
upon Japan’s magnanimity, 
declared that her armies were 
on the eve of a great victory, 
and that her Empire in the 
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East was, as ever, great and 
invincible. To Japan the peace 
revealed the existence of a de- 
mocracy, stubborn and even 
violent; and henceforth the 
Mikado must learn the sad 
lesson that, as victories cannot 
be won without the aid of the 
people, so the people will claim 
the right after a war of ex- 
pressing its opinion in its own 
fashion. For the first time the 
Japanese mob lost its self- 
control, and its anger is easily 
intelligible. It had sacrificed 
much, and it was ready to 
sacrifice more, but it fiercely 
resented a peace in whose 
terms it thought it detected 
the weakness of amisbility. 


The death of Harold Parsons, 
at the early age of thirty-eight, 
has brought to an end a career 
which was as courageous as it 
was diversified. Few men of 
his generation combined in so 
high a degree the faculties of 
thought and of action, and it 
may be said with perfect truth 
that in the narrow compass of 
his years he lived many lives. 
A scholar, a writer, a pioneer, 
a politician, a soldier, and an 
administrator—these are some 
of the parts which he played, 
and he got the most out of 
each réle as he assumed it. 
Born and educated in Aus- 
tralia, he won a scholarship at 
Wadham College, Oxford, but 
this was the single concession 
which he made to the formal- 
ities of English life, and no 
sooner had he taken his degree 
than he looked beyond the 
common avenues of advance- 
ment. <A fortunate accident 
gave him his first experience. 
He sent a political article to 
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Mr W. E. Henley, then the 
editor of ‘The National 
Observer.’ The article, re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, was 
printed at once, and for some 
years Harold Parsons followed 
the craft of leader-writer with 
confidence and success. Despite 
his natural activity, he was a 
born writer. He had a sense 
of words, admirable and innate. 
He underwent no troublesome 
apprenticeship; he did not 
waste time in acquiring the 
rudiments of expression. Youth- 
ful in sentiment, exuberant in 
courage, as his earliest articles 
were, they were absolutely 
mature in style. Balanced, 
alert, and secure, they might 
have been written by a man 
of forty, who had not lost 
the memory of his boyhood. 
Moreover, though he would 
not have allowed it himself, 
he had a natural love of 
systems and principles. He 
was a Tory of the Disraelian 
type, and he thought that the 
party should find its best 
friends among the working- 
classes. He had no faith in 
the Whig, “a constitutional 
disbeliever in government,” 
and he detested the new 
Radicalism, “an _ intellectual 
Celtishness,” which was noth- 
ing more than “a liking for 
disorder.” So week after week 
he attacked the views of “the 
mid-Victorian mill-owner ” and 
all the shibboleths of Cobden- 
ism, with an energy and insight 
into affairs which were fifteen 
years before their time. At 
last the Manchester school is 
generally discredited, but it is 
worth remembering that some 
of the stoutest and earliest 
blows aimed at its amazing 
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supremacy were struck by 
Harold Parsons. Nor did his 
interest begin and end in 
politics. He was near enough 
to Oxford not to have lost his 
sense of scholarship and of 
literature; and one article, to 
give but a single instance, in 
which he attempted to trace 
the origins of ‘ Vathek,’ won the 
approval of so fine an expert in 
all that concerned Beckford and 
his work as Stéphane Mallarmé. 

And then he suddenly turned 
his back upon writing and 
went off to Australia. He 
arrived there when all men 
were rushing to find gold 
in the West, and he went 
off with the rest to try his 
luck. At the outset he knew 
nothing but misfortune, and, 
being without resources, he 
was forced to do what work 
he could. He attempted jour- 
nalism, but his style was not 
highly-coloured enough for 
Australians, and he was 
refused a berth upon an up- 
country paper. Then he pro- 
posed to teach, but his Oxford 
degree carried no weight, and 
doubt was thrown upon his 
scholarship. In the end he 
got a job as a carter, and 
arrived at the mines with sand- 
blight in his eyes, but not a 
whit disheartened. Then by a 
turn of the wheel the luck 
changed: he found gold, and 
came back to London rich and 
triumphant. But he was as 
yet merely on the threshold 
of romance, and he returned 
to his land of Ophir to be the 
first mayor of a mining town, 
and to appreciate the humours 
of the roughest life on earth. 
He used to boast, with an 
amiable satisfaction, that he 
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had laid out the town, designed 
its streets and squares, and 
watched over the growth of its 
public buildings. Nor was he 
content with the office of 
mayor. He was a member of 
the Legislative Council of West 
Australia, and thus gained a 
valuable experience of colonial 
politics. He was the founder 
and the first Vice-President 
of the Kalgoorlie Chamber of 
Mines. And then, by not the 
least happy chance of his 
career, he suffered a sudden 
reverse. Had his prosperity 
continued he would have known 
the monotony of success, which 
he so bitterly deplored in the 
“ mid - Victorian mill - owner,” 
and thus it was fortunate for 
him that his wealth van- 
ished as quickly as it came. 
How it happened need not here 
be said, but he left a piece of 
wool in every thicket, and he 
came out of West Australia 
stripped and shorn. 

However, he was not at a 
loss. His pen was still left 
him, and the years had added 
to his experience without im- 
pairing his scholarship. He 
once more devoted himself to 
letters; he contributed excel- 
lent articles to the pages of 
this Magazine ; and he collected 
the material of a book, which 
we still hope may be published. 
He set out to prove, first, that 
England had never renounced 
the dominion of the seas; and, 
secondly, that the kings of 
England had always held a 
natural sovereignty over their 
colonies. He was tireless in 
amassing evidence, and always 
sanguine that he would estab- 
lish his argument. At one 
moment he examined unnum- 
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bered books of the sixteenth 
century to show that Queen 
Elizabeth was described in 
dedications as Queen of Vir- 
ginia, and in all these pursuits 
his ingenuity equalled his 
energy. But he could not 
long endure the tranquillity 
of London, and when war 
was declared against the 
South African Republics he 
was given a commission in 
the East Kent Imperial Yeo- 
manry, fought with great dis- 
tinction, and was wounded at 
Tweefontein, being the last 
officer to succumb to De Wet’s 
attack. Some two years ago 
he obtained an appointment 
under the Colonial Office in 
West Africa, and it was at 
Lagos that death overtook 
him, still hopefully confident 
of the future. 

Such, in brief, is the career 
thus unhappily cut short, a 
career memorable in the in- 
action of our modern life, 
with which, in truth, Harold 
Parsons was never closely in 
touch. He was a true pioneer, 
who might have founded an 
empire oversea, and have been 
the historian of his own ex- 
ploits. Above all, he had a 
talent which could be turned 
to any account. He never 
forgot the humanities, which 
he had learned at Oxford, but 
all the Greek and Latin in the 
world could not have slackened 
his energies or made him less 
fit to face the common hard- 
ships, and his success is an ex- 
cellent argument in favour of 
classical studies. He excelled 
above all in pure scholarship, 
and Greek literature was so 
very real to him that he believed 
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he would some day make 
another fortune by following 
the advice of “the father of 
lies.” And as he could adapt 
his talent to all enterprises, as 
his zest for life was unquench- 
able, he always liked his last 
exploit best. Nor did he ever 
tire of experiment. Wherever 
he was, and whatever doing, 
he still thought of the tasks he 
had to perform, of the improve- 
ments which he might intro- 
duce into Africa or elsewhere. 
The last time he was in England 
he declared that the planting 
of couch-grass would mitigate 
the aridity of the desert, and he 
expected the growing of cotton 
to solve all the difficulties of our 
West African colonies. And, 
while he was always in favour 
of a stern system of govern- 
ment, he had full sympathy 
with the native races, whose 
sound qualities he respected, 
and whose magic he feared. 
His keen interest in all that 
befell him, his unfailing sense 
of drama, made him an admir- 
able raconteur, and from each 
of his adventures he brought 
back an admirable stock of 
traveller's tales. He died on the 
threshold of a new career, which, 
after his wont, he preferred to 
any of those that had gone be- 
fore, and there is little doubt 
that, had he lived, he would have 
done his country excellent ser- 
vice. He had known poverty 
and riches, early success and 
bitter failure; but he never 
lost confidence in himself, and 
it is not a little creditable to 
the university which gave him 
his education that he retained 
unto the end the lively qualities 
of an Oxford undergraduate. 
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A FIFTY-TWO POUND SALMON, 


ONE wet morning in the 
July of this year a man stood 
waist-deep in a Norwegian 
river, holding on to a very 
heavy salmon, which sullenly 
rolled and plunged some sixty 
yards below him: he was hot 
and wet and somewhat breath- 
less. By his side stood an- 
other man, cooler, because 
much wetter than his master, 
for he had been in far over his 
high wading breeches, and all 
the space in those garments 
which was not occupied by his 
substantial body was filled 
with water. The gaffer was, 
as usual, calm and collected, 
and hopeful if not confident ; 
while his companion’s mind 
was filled with forebodings 
and anticipations of evils to 
come. The pair stood well out 
in a strong stream: they had 
just arrived, after a very hur- 
ried journey, at the end of a 
gravelly spit, beyond which it 
was impossible to go without 
the help of a boat. After a 
few moments’ consideration 
the gaffer got ashore, and then 
made the best of an uncomfort- 
able way across a deep side- 
stream, through which he 
almost had to swim, in search 
of the boat, and the other was 
left to his own devices. 

But to recapitulate, a good 
many years ago the writer of 
this paper was fortunate enough 
to kill a 40-lb. salmon, with 
fly, in a Scottish river. Then, 
long after, the Fates put almost 
into his very hands a much 





greater gift, and when the 
eager hands were just closing 
on it they ruthlessly snatched 
it away. This second fish had 
taken its temporary owner a 
mile down a Norway river: its 
strength was all but exhausted : 
it could be seen, was seen, for 
minutes at a time in the clear 
green water—its fins, its mark- 
ings, the cast leading to its 
mouth, perfectly plain and 


distinct. But, when all 
danger seemed over, and 
nothing was left but to 


gently tow the huge hulk 
into an ideal landing - place, 
the worn tackle parted, and 
a great prize was lost for ever. 
It may be that the fisherman’s 
rejoicings at the first capture 
were too loud and immodest, 
that he took too much credit 
to himself for what he had 
accomplished, and therefore he 
was punished ; and if this was 
the case it is permissible per- 
haps to suggest that the cruel 
chastening which he received 
on this second occasion was 
borne with a fitting amount 
of meekness, more in utter 
dejection and grief than with 
furious denunciation, because 
two short years later the 
memory of the lost salmon 
became bearable, and a new 
joy took the place of the old 
deep sorrow. 

The July of 1905 saw for the 
third time a small party take 
up its abode in a pretty lodge 
on a Norway river. Our ar- 


rival there had now no strange- 
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ness about it: it seemed like 
coming home. We met on the 
pier our three gaffers, and saw 
many other friendly faces. Only 
the river seemed inhospitable, 
rushing seawards in a green 
flood such as we had never seen 
before. The snowfall in the 
winter and early spring had 
been very heavy, and June 
very hot; so a long-lasting 
spate, which was a record for 
ten years, and perhaps much 
longer, was the result. This 
flood did us harm, not only 
because of its bulk of water, 
which made many pools use- 
less, but also from what it 
brought down in more solid 
matter,—in sodden logs and 
sticks which successfully de- 
fended some places from our 
attacks, and also in suspended 
material from the glacier, which 
later on thickened the water 
and made the fish sick and 
disinclined to pay attention to 
us, no matter how assiduously 
we wooed them. Only certain 
places were then worth fishing : 
on a Monday you were on the 
upper water, and tolerably sure 
of killing, or at any rate of 
losing, fish, But you knew 
that on the two lower beats, 
where you would be for the 
next two days, your friends 
had but a poor chance of doing 
anything. This upper water 
gave four fish in a night, and 
three, and two more than once, 
when little or nothing was done 
down below. 

We did not get our fish with- 
out hard work, sometimes very 
hard work; and what was 
much worse, we did not some- 
times lose them without very 
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hard work indeed. A rise of a 
few inches in a pool will make 
all the difference between that 
pool fishing properly or not; 
and a rise which may be 
reckoned in feet exercises a 
most extraordinary effect on 
the habits of salmon. They 
fight with a twenty-fold vigour 
for their lives, and perform 
feats which they never think 
of attempting when hooked in 
quiet places. From some pools 
it was a certainty that fish 
would go down, generally very 
quickly; and, especially late 
at night, there was something 
exceedingly hopeless and in- 
hospitable-looking in the raging 
racing water, which, devoid it 
seemed of all resting - places, 
lay below. Those not knowing 
the river and the difference 
which a good rise in the water 
makes, find it difficult to realise 
that the playing a fish, which 
is so easy and almost common- 
place at ordinary times, be- 
comes most difficult and risky 
in a flood. The 20- or 30- 
pounder in low or medium 
water is a docile and easily- 
managed creature. If he does 
go down a pool or two, he 
travels like a reasonable being ; 
give him an extra one, or two, 
or even four feet of water, and 
this adjective is the very last 
which any one would apply to 
him. 

We suffered, as all suffer at 
such times. My brother -in- 
law, who with a lady made up 
the party, had the worst run of 
the lot, and I played a second- 
ary and, I think, a very extra- 
ordinary part in it. I was 
fishing near a bridge some 
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ten minutes’ walk below the 
place where he commenced his 
operations. Suddenly my gaf- 
fer, pointing to the middle of 
the big swirling pool, whose 
extreme edge only was worth 
putting a fly over, called out 
“That’s very like a fish.” 
Watching, I could only make 
out what seemed a bit of wood 
now and then appearing. “I 
think I go and have a look at 
that,” said the gaffer, and he 
trotted off, over the bridge and 
down the meadow on the other 
side. I, less sharp - sighted 
and inclined to the stick 
theory, made a few more casts 
and then trotted after him in 
case he should be right. Once 
again I saw the object, more 
like a fish now, going rapidly 
down towards a point. Mons, 
the gaffer, was well ahead of 
me: he got round the point, 
and some distance below it, 
in the lea of a big island, 
he saw a large salmon seem- 
ingly in sore trouble. First 
his head showed and then his 
tail: he was making frantic 
struggles: he seemed to be 
partially anchored in the com- 
paratively quiet water. Then 
Mons ran like a hare some 
hundreds of yards down the 
river to where a boat lay. To 
shorten a long story, we saw 
no more of the fish. We fol- 
lowed on, by the boats which 
were on most of the pools, or 
on our own legs, to cut off a 
bend in the river so as to get 
before him in case he showed 
again, and have a chance of 
gaffing him possibly, or more 
likely of getting hold of the 
end of the line with which he 
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was encumbered. But nothing 
more of fish or line was ever 
seen. So we knew, before any 
one had told us of it, that a 
catastrophe had happened to 
one of the rods above, and 
what had happened was this. 
In a big turbulent pool W. 
had hooked a salmon, which 
went down the swollen river 
at a great pace, and eventu- 
ally, after a long run, reached 
a place where it was impossible 
to follow him. Here he got out 
all the 160 yards of line and 
broke it at the reel. And this 
was the fish, encumbered with 
this line and the spoon and 
leads, which we had _ seen 
making out his course in 
such a strange fashion some 
two hundred yards below: 
only a sharp bend in the river 
prevented us witnessing the 
catastrophe itself. It was im- 
possible for W. to follow 
farther, owing to the bank 
and the wood on it, and there 
was of course nothing dis- 
graceful in being broken: 
indeed, rather should credit 
be given to any one who 
arrived here after such a run, 
alive, and still attached to his 
fish. Such a burst is by far 
the most trying experience a 
man can get—only comparable 
to that after a wounded stag ; 
but then there you go at your 
own pace, here at the salmon’s. 
To hold on to a heavy fish 
travelling at great speed in 
big water is, if the ground is 
bad, a most exhausting busi- 
ness, and after a time there is 
little pleasure in it. Of course, 
if you have open water or 
pleasant meadows to run over, 
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it is a different business alto- 
gether. Mons saw the fish 
clearly enough to say he was a 
very big one. We hoped he 
might be traced, captured in a 
net or a trap, and identified by 
something he had about him ; 
but he passed away, like most 
lost salmon, into total obscurity. 

Then the lady’s gaffer had a 
very sharp run after a 16- 
pounder, which she had foul- 
hooked, and, knowing the 
country which lay below her, 
wisely handed over to him. 
Finally I, not to be beaten, had 
a quite short but most exhaust- 
ing journey after a seemingly 
good fish, which got out more 
line than he ought to have 
done, wound himself round a 
stone in the first pool he came 
to, and got off. It was pretty, 
in Pepys’ words, to see the 
attempt which was made by 
the men who happened to be at 
the lodge pool when he arrived, 
to save this fish, In a few 
seconds Sivert was over the 
wire rope to the opposite shore, 
with the line of another rod 
fastened on to mine as near the 
cast as might be, while Mattias 
was some way down the stream 
on our side with yet a third 
line also hooked on to mine. 
They worked my tackle free, 
but the fish got off. One result 
of these rapid traverses was 
invariably a sharp fit of cough- 
ing, quite uncontrollable, but 
most irritating to calm and 
comfortable people who had 
not been engaged in the chase. 
I coughed for half an hour, 
W. for quite an hour, while 
Sivert’s foul- hooked creature 
shook him to pieces for nearly 
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double that time. An active 
schoolboy in first-rate football 
training would be “the man” 
for this sort of work, but then 
he wouldn’t know much about 
the rod part of it. I have 
dwelt a little on these runs and 
their effects, because I think 
they are difficult to be under- 
stood by fishermen at home. 
For my part, I never remember 
to have been really exhausted, 
quite blown and done, on any 
river in Scotland; and no 
doubt the chief reason for this 
is that salmon do not as a rule 
take fly or other allurements 
in very big floods in our 
country. They cannot see them 
in the thick, dark, dark flood ; 
whereas in Norway you may 
have a rise of even four or five 
feet, and yet the water is per- 
fectly clear. Spate or not, we 
hardly ever did any good when 
there was the least sunshine. 
For a week a 30-pounder of 
W.’s was the best fish. Then 
the lady got a 38. The cap- 
ture of this splendid salmon 
would have been most credit- 
able to any man or woman. 
She hooked it from a boat, and 
as her gaffer had to row he 
could give her no assistance 
whatever; so for an hour she 
was towed about a big pool, 
and both arms and shoulders 
were weary enough by the 
time she landed for the finish. 
I have written before of the 
nice judgment as to weight 
which these Norwegian gaffers 
possess. In this case a bet 
was made, and ten kroners 
staked, that the salmon 
was 40 lb.: the bet was lost 
by those 2 lb. But if the 
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capture had come off a few 
days earlier the stakes would 
have gone into a different 
pocket. This would have been 
the heaviest fish of the forty- 
five we killed had it not been 
for one other, as to which a 
history is now being given. 
It was in a small pool, only 
worth fishing when the river 
was high, that I hooked the 
heaviest salmon I can ever 
expect to have to do with. 
This pool was that day on the 
lady’s beat, but it was too 
deep to get at without wading- 
trousers, so she resigned it to 
me and took in exchange some 
of my water. Fly gave no 
result, and a large single prawn 
was the attraction. 
Immediately after hooking 
the fish we crossed a narrow 
side-stream by deep wading, 
and were then on a large tri- 
angular flooded island, bordered 
by the river on two sides and 
this cut on the third. For a 
few minutes the salmon stopped 
in the pool, and did not seem 
likely to give much trouble: 
then he slowly crossed over 
the strong stream, right to 
the other side of the river, and 
went steadily down. Some 
hundred and fifty yards below 
was a “ness,” or point. A 
hundred yards below this was 
a long, thickly wooded island, 
with the main river on the far 
side of it, and a narrow branch, 
perhaps twenty yards wide, on 
ours. It was obvious that a 
fish going down outside the 
island must be hopelessly lost. 
The boat belonging to the ness 
was that day not at its place: 
it had been taken down the 
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river in the hunt after the big 
lost salmon already related. 
Our fish wanted to go down 
the wider reach, but the strong 
stream at the point helped me 
to swing him in, and as he 
travelled at a reasonable pace 
I was able to wind in a lot of 
line, and be almost abreast of 
him when at the critical place, 
and I made up my mind that 
here I would make no mistake, 
and not have afterwards to 
reproach myself with any 
timidity in handling him. It 
was better, far better, to run 
the greatest risk of breaking, 
to put on every ounce the 
tackle would hold, to turn him 
in to our side: to break him 
there if it had to be done, 
rather than see him go outside 
that island, unfollowable and 
hopelessly lost. At that divid- 
ing line we had some very 
anxious moments: then the 
heavy strain and the strong 
stream combined decided him 
to take the narrow passage, 
and so far we were safe. 

Up to this time neither 
my gaffer nor myself had any 
idea that we had to do with 
more than a good fish,—he 
might be 20 lb. or 30 lb.,— 
but the next few moments 
were to tell us a great deal 
more. Mons was ahead of me: 
the salmon, probably a little 
bewildered and for the time 
winded by the strong pressure 
put upon him, swinging round, 
came well in to our side. 
There seemed a chance of 
bringing him in still closer, 
perhaps within reach of the 
gaff, and I put still more strain 
on him, and in a small bit of 
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quiet water he turned his head 
up-stream and did come in. 
If I had known then what I 
knew a second or two later I 
would never have dared to 
attempt this, or take the slight- 
est liberty. I saw Mons bury 
his six-foot gaff very deep in 
the water, and strike. There 
was a moment’s “hang,” and 
then he lifted out on to the 
flooded bank—there was about 
a foot of water running on it 
—the largest salmon I have 
ever seen alive. There was a 
frantic splashing, the lashing 
about of an enormous tail: I 
saw the hold give: I had time 
—a long time it seemed to me 
—to realise that he was off, to 
see Mons strike again, and then 
the mass of blue and brown and 
silver disappeared, and I felt 
the rod top dragged into the 
water and the line going off 
the reel as if there was a 
mastiff at the end of it. Not 
the slightest blame attached 
to Mons for this semi-catas- 
trophe: the chance was the 
poorest of the poor: the depth 
of the water, the just moment- 
ary glimpse of the fish and its 
great weight, were odds almost 
too great for any one however 
skilful. He had the fish by 
almost the extreme end of the 
tail, and the purchase given 
it by the bank in a moment 
forced out the hold. His second 
shot was given, as it chanced, 
with the hook upwards. He 
had no time to change his 
hold, and the steel slid harm- 
lessly over the back. Had the 
gaff hook happened to be re- 
versed, I have no doubt our 
fight would have been finished 
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then. In those few seconds 
I think we both lived a day. 

The salmon had not been on 
for more than ten or twelve 
minutes, and, of course, his 
strength was hardly at all 
abated. Outraged at _ this 
treatment — alarmed probably 
beyond expression at being so 
dragged out of his element— 
when he got back to the river he 
started on a desperate struggle 
for freedom. He took out a 
hundred yards of line in that 
first burst, or perhaps more; 
and when I looked down the 
swollen river, guarded by high 
trees, and thought of all the 
risks which must be run before 
I got within measurable dis- 
tance of the fish again, I felt 
the odds were greatly against 
us, and that most likely we 
should have nothing else but 
another tale of calamity to tell 
when we got home. 

There seemed to be some- 
thing particularly desolate, 
and almost forbidding, in our 
surroundings as we followed 
on the fish. On the right ran 
the swollen river; on our left 
side lay the flooded woodlands, 
here and there bisected with 
deep cuts. All the trees stood 
out of water, and overhung in 
many places the river proper 
to an extent which made it 
difficult to get past without 
wading too deep. It was 
raining heavily, and a feeling 
of hopelessness, which I have 
very seldom experienced, came 
over my mind. The size, now 
more or less known, of the 
fish, the present difficulties of 
trees and water, the obvious 
dangers two or three hundred 
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yards below, made me at any 
rate feel that the odds were 
against us, and that we were 
going to be partakers in a 
repetition of the disaster of 
two years ago. Later on, at 
the crisis of the lower island, 
still to be related,—and in an 
uneventful life I consider it to 
have been a crisis,—I felt that 
loss then would be a calamity 
to me difficult to bear: the 
second chance of a lifetime 
gone. It was easy to picture 
the catastrophe—the sudden 
flying straight of the heavily 
bent rod, the end to hope: the 
weary starting again: to try 
perhaps for years and years, 
and never to have such another 
opportunity. I thought that 
mine was going only to be a 
tale that is told, like that of 
Bromley -Davenport’s, also in 
Norway, who, after landing 
a 43-1b. salmon, hooked 
and played for a long time 
another so big that even the 
apathetic Ole declared that 
the first was only like a small 
piece of the second. Then, 
through that Ole’s fault, the 
fish got off, and the sun went 
in for the narrator for many 
a day. I thought—later on I 
had plenty of time for self- 
communion—of the account 
given by the Bishop of Bristol, 
of the great salmon he played for 
many hours on a late autumn 
night in the estuary of the 
Tay, and also lost, “and neither 
he nor the boatman will ever 
get over it.” Amongst all the 
narratives connected with fish 
I have read, these two stand 
out far above any others in 
graphic clearness and power. 
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Down this part of the river 
I had never been—it led to no 
pool: we kept always outside 
the tree-covered triangle, and 
its risks from wood and heavy 
water were exaggerated by the 
state of the river. The first 
ditch had to be got over im- 
mediately, and that I did get 
over it with the fish still on 
was solely and entirely due to 
my gaffer. He knew the place 
—was standing in it all but 
up to his neck before I arrived. 
He gave me, just at the right 
moment, just the amount of 
support and lift I required: I 
seemed to go for two or three 
steps without touching the 
bottom, and then, somehow, 
was safe across it, wondering 
as I stood again in only a foot 
of water how it was done. 
Now and then I wound up a 
little ; often I had to get deep 
into the river to avoid far out- 
stretching trees; many a time 
did Mons guide the line, and 
slip it over dangerous branches. 
Round one especially awkward 
place I handed him my rod, 
thankful to get a little breath- 
ing-time, and when I got back 
to him he was standing as far 
out as he could go, at the end 
of the gravelly spit first men- 
tioned, winding steadily up, the 
fish then inclined to stop its 
headlong career, hut seemingly 
wanting to get dangerously 
near another flooded island, 
covered with scrub, which was 
almost directly below us. 

So I got hold of the rod 
agaiii, and Mons crossed the 
deep side-stream, as I have re- 
lated at the beginning of this 
account, to the mainland pro- 
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per, where the boat lay. Far- 
ther down I could not move,— 
not a single yard. There was 
a very strong stream on the 
far side of the river, a heavy 
backwater on ours: if the fish 
could be kept in the latter 
haven, we might yet do well: 
if he got into the stream and 
chose to follow it, swirling and 
tumbling, Laxigar was the 
next possible resting-place, and 
passing through that pool, or 
even well into it, he must 
break me, long though my line 
was. On a Scottish or Eng- 
lish river 120 yards of line is 
a common length to have on 
a reel,—it is seldom that more 
is wanted. I never remember, 
during thirty years’ fishing, to 
have been run quite bare, and 
there might be some affecta- 
tion in carrying double this 
quantity. But, as I have said, 
as fish take in clear Norway 
streams when they are very 
big, so they show much greater 
fight, and it is both a necessity 
sometimes, and an exceedingly 
great comfort always, to know 
that you are even superabund- 
antly supplied. I had 200 
yards of good backing, and 80 
yards of spinning-line on my 
big Malloch, yet here was a case 
when [ might easily want it 
all, and that all be not enough. 

So Mons had to get the boat 
up to me, more speedily than 
was possible, and I had to keep 
the fish where he was—if I 
could. “If he goes down he 


will break me,” I said. “I will 
be quick back,” replied Mons 
quite cheerfully, “and you will 
keep him here.” His progress 
to the mainland seemed to be 





painfully slow: he waded 
deeply in, then for a few yards 
he seemed to he swimming, 
though he said he had not to 
do that. Then I lost sight of 
him for a little: then he got 
to the boat. The boat was 
half full of water: it seemed 
to take an immense time to 
dash it out with the fiat bailer, 
and yet I knew he was working 
as hard as a man could. 

Meanwhile, in water as deep 
as I could stand, I held on to 
the fish as hard as I dared. 
With some 60 or 80 yards 
of line out he would make a 
heavy lunge streamwards, and 
my heart was in my mouth. 
(For I knew that if he once did 
get properly into that heavy 
current, and mean to go with 
it, nothing could stop him: a 
few seconds would end the fight 
then.) By turning the rod well 
into my side I brought him back 
from his little excursion. Be- 
fore I had time to rejoice he 
was off again, and again the 
same manceuvre checked him. 
Many times he made these half- 
hearted attempts. I had had 
my spinning - line oiled that 
morning, to make it run out 
better, and bitterly did I regret 
this, for I could get no hold on 
it with my finger, and had to 
rely solely on pressure on the 
drum of the Malloch. ‘“ Would 
he wait? Surely Mons must 
be here now! Would he be 
fool enough to wait?” 

Mons arrived, hot as to face, 
wet as to body, mentally per- 
fectly cool and unfiurried. He 
worked the boat up to me. 
Now the odds were veering 
round, we could follow him 
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now! “If he goes into Laxi- 
gar we can follow!” “TI like 


it not,” said Mons, looking at 
the rough water below, “ but 
we will try.” I got into the 
friendly boat, feeling more con- 
fident, but knowing how far, 
how very far, success might 
still be from us. After some 
five minutes of give and take 
I was rowed to the mainland, 
and then, after further anxi- 
ous deliberation, I cautiously 
climbed up a steep bank, and 
for the first time during the 
hunt stood on dry land. The 
landing - place was just the 
length of the boat, with rough 
scrub and bushes on either 
side. Now the time was ap- 
proaching: for good or bad the 
crisis was close at hand— 
happiness and triumph, or 
great, ana not altogether tem- 
porary, misery, hung in the 
balance. I wish I could make 
those who do me the honour 
of reading this account feel 
the responsibility and consum- 
ing interest of the next few 
minutes. Long ago we had 
realised that the salmon was a 
very large one: rapid though 
the survey at the first gaffing 
place had been, we had seen 
enough to know that we 
had in charge no ordinary 
prize. And now there could 
be no possible question,—he 
was losing strength, coming 
up often to the surface, flap- 
ping his huge tail, and turning 
over in the weary despairing 
way in which fish move 
when they are being tired 
out. “He’s far over 40 lb.!” 
I said, and Mons agreed so 
readily and quickly that I knew 
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there could be no doubt in 
his mind. Then came a bit 
of comfort from the gaffer. 
“T think he very well hooked,” 
he said, as the fish, turning 
over, showed his head, and the 
trace running fair into his 
mouth. 

It was, I thought, a horrid 
place to land a big fish at. 
When I reeled well up and 
walked backwards the salmon 
sank down so deep that he could 
not be reached from the boat: 
to right or left I could not 
move because of the bushes. 
So I had to shorten a short 
line still more, and hold him 
up, and any fisherman knows 
the disagreeable feeling of 
having a heavy fish on a very 
short line just below you. 
Then he came in—for the last 
time. 

With rapid deliberation Mons 
got in the gaff,—no mistake 
about it this time,—lifted the 
heavy weight into the boat, 
and then, helped by my eager 
arm, brought him up the bank 
and threw him down on the 
grass, well away from the 
river—safe, and ours at last! 

I may claim what credit is 
due to me—for keeping as tight 
a line as was possible during 
the three-quarters of an hour’s 
struggles and plungings along 
the bank. And I think also 
some for forcing the fish at the 
critical time to take the narrow 
channel, when he would rather 
have chosen the wider one. 
But I feel that far more than 
half the credit is due to my 
gaffer. It was his ready help 
at certain times which really 
gave us the victory. Without 
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his wonderful bit of timely 
support at the first deep cross- 
ing, where alone or badly 
guided I must undoubtedly 
have lost my footing, an in- 
stantaneous catastrophe would 
have occurred. His swift un- 
ravellings kept clear half a 
dozen times a line that, do 
what I would, had to saw 
through branches far ahead 
of me. He never lost his head 
for a moment, or his almost 
phlegmatic coolness. This cool- 
ness was indeed a characteristic 
of our three men: I know that 
any of them would at such a 
time have shown equal readi- 
ness and resource,—would have 
been equally reliable and to be 
depended on at any crisis. If 
at any time a spinning-reel 
overran, deft fingers were 
always ready to put things 
right without the slightest fuss 
or flurry. The absence of fuss 
was always remarkable, as well 
as the absence of what is called 
strong language, when the 
situation might almost be said 
to have demanded it. “I think 
we shall not see that spoon 
again,” when that shining in- 
strument, too heavily weighted, 
found a permanent resting- 
place in some sodden root or 
tree-trunk at the bottom of a 
deep pool. “Now we kave 
lost three fish to-night.” What 
would be the words deemed 
most appropriate by a fiery 
Highland gillie for such an 
occasion — when after five 
minutes’ or ten minutes’ fight, 
perhaps the last of the trio 
of good fish managed to slip 
off from the big number 7/0 
hook you so fondly trusted in. 
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I felt at times that a good 
loud blast of vituperation, in 
English, or Gaelic, or Norse, 
would have been more in 
sympathy with my agitated 
feelings than the placid com- 
ments I grew so accustomed 
to. I never heard either a big 
or a little D pass from the lips 
of one of our three men. 

But it was, I knew, as proud 
a moment for Mons as for his 
master when the great salmon 
at last lay safe on the bank. 
I had a steelyard in my pocket, 
which weighed up to 40 lb.: 
to-day it was useless,—I did 
not even go through the form 
of taking it out; and when the 
fish hung from the 60-lb. scale 
it drew out a good 12 lb. more 
than the 40. An hour after 
its capture, and with the loss 
of a good deal of blood, it 
weighed an honest 52 lb. This 
latter steelyard had been re- 
cently shop-tested and found 
accurate. Then the fish was 
weighed on another scale, and 
finally with Norwegian weights, 
and all corresponded. 

And—that there should be 
no flaw, for once, in the do- 
ing,—no fly this time in the 
ointment—the fish was per- 
fectly fresh run: there were 
sea-lice on his tail. 

“<Sea-lice on his tail!’ 
Imagine any human being 
made happier by such a thing 
as this!” So may some ex- 
claim who only know salmon 
boiled or fried. Yet that little 
detail gives satisfaction now, 
and will do so, strange as it 
may appear to such critics, for 
long afterwards. They perhaps 
imagine that the triumph of 
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captureisa mere momentary sen- 
sation, soon forgotten, dimmed 
by the next success, or even 
sooner, when the appetite 
has been satisfied with the 
slain. It is one of the greatest 
charms of all kinds of the 
‘ higher sports that this is not 
so: the famous run so bril- 
liantly described by the stately 
‘Quarterly’ lived, we may be 
: sure, in the remembrances of 
all who took part in it, so long 
as they remembered anything, 
and is often quoted now. The 
shot which gave you your first 
stag, or your best one, rests in 
yourmemory, evenif their dusty 
heads hang in other homes 
than yours. I think it is 
Whyte Melville who says that 
one of the advantages of hunt- 
ing from home is that so many 
places you pass in your daily 
life remind you of some little 





incident which gives you 
pleasure: a good start on the 
day of a record run, an ab- 
normal fence well got over, 
even a skilful shot. And cer- 
tainly a hard fight with a very 
big salmon is not likely to be 
forgotten in any little while: 
small details connected with 
it will stand out sharply de- 
fined after many years. The 
triumph of capture lasts long 
in the memory: eyes will get 
dimmer and legs less capable 
of carrying their owner over 
rough hillsides or slippery 
rocks, but the mind will travel 
back to the adventure of some 
far-away spring or sombre 
autumn day, and recall even 
such small particulars as the 
fly used, the position for the 
shot, and the direction of the 
wind. 
GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 
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WE have heard much of the 
“Yellow Peril,” and recently 
the world has been warned, 
through the spokesmanship of 
one of those public personages 
who, whilst proclaiming their 
irresponsibility, are known to 
receive their inspirations from 
the very highest quarters in 
Germany, that Europe should 
be on its guard against the 
* Anglo-Saxon Peril.” We 
shall have something to say 
about both the Yellow Peril and 
that latest invention of fertile 
brains in Berlin, the Anglo- 
Saxon Peril, which, it is sug- 
gested, would be the result of 
a close alliance between the 
British Empire and the United 
States. But, meanwhile, we 
desire to remind our readers 
of another “peril,” — namely, 
the “Tatar Peril,”—the idea of 
which so strongly impressed 
Napoleon I., and was a con- 
stant source of anxiety to that 
most practical politician, Prince 
Bismarck. 

M. Witte, on being appointed 
Russian representative for the 
peace negotiations with Japan, 
openly expressed his views to a 
correspondent of the ‘ Matin,’ 
and, referring to the internal 
troubles in Russia, said, “The 
dissensions willdisappear should 
the people really feel that the 
integrity of the country, its 
historical future and destiny, 
are at stake.” Nothing can be 
clearer than that, in M. Witte’s 
opinion, the best remedy for in- 
ternal trouble is a foreign war 
in pursuit of Russia’s “ histori- 





cal destiny ”’—that is, aggres- 
sion either in the Near East 
or on the Indian frontier; and 
he has now given us fair warn- 
ing on the subject. The warn- 
ing was indeed repeated when, 
after the terms of peace were 
settled, M. Witte explained to 
the world that nothing was 
changed as regards Russia’s 
capacity and intention to ful- 
fil her political réle in the 
world. Such statements from 
this source are of the high- 
est importance; for, contrary 
to misinformed opinion in 
Western Europe, no one is 
more directly responsible than 
M. Witte for the active de- 
velopment of Russia’s am- 
bitious policy in later years. 
It was M. Witte who, as 
Finance Minister, pushed on 
with feverish haste those 
strategical railways in Man- 
churia, in Central] Asia, and to 
the Mourman coast, the con- 
struction of which alone could 
render practicable the early 
realisation of long - cherished 
aggressive projects in the Far 
East, against India, and in 
Scandinavia. Again, it was 
he who created and supplied 
with unlimited funds the poli- 
tical banks in Persia and 
China, the sole object of which 
is to facilitate further en- 
croachments. We may at once 
admit that if, as seems possible, 
the result of internal convul- 
sions in Russia should be the 
downfall of the autocracy and 
the speedy break-up of the 
Tsar’s empire, the idea of the 
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Tatar Peril may be dismissed 
for at least a couple of gener- 
ations. It is not, however, the 
purpose of this article to specu- 
late on the effect of political 
movements in Russia, and in 
discussing our theme we shall 
assume the continued existence 
of a Russian Empire suffici- 
ently powerful to control the 
forces of Central and Northern 
Asia, guided by statesmen 
whose policy is to fulfil what 
they are pleased to call Russia’s 
“historical destiny.” Before 
the Japanese war this control 
had been fairly established, and 
without the war it must inevit- 
ably have become stronger. 
The Tatar Peril is no new 
thing in the history of Europe. 
Whenever a numerous semi- 
barbarous race, controlled by 
the single will of an energetic 
and capable despot, is the near 
neighbour of a more civilised 
and less numerous people living 
under less despotic rule, the 
latter are in constant danger. 
Europe was in real danger 
from the hordes obeying the 
single will of such leaders as 
Tamerlane, Tchengis Khan, and 
Suleiman, as in our own times 
Natal was in danger from the 
Zulus under Cetewayo. But it 
must be remembered that the 
absence of scientific organisa- 
tion and of adequate transport 
rendered the advance of Tatars, 
Kalmucks, and Turks so slow, 
that in the face of even feeble 
resistance comparatively lim- 
ited territories only could be 
overrun and permanently oc- 
cupied during the lifetime of 
a single leader; and when the 
leader died, oriental habits usu- 
ally produced at least a tem- 
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porary disorganisation of the in- 
vading force, which gave breath- 
ing-time to the invaded for re- 
organisation, concentration, and 
the arrangement of alliances to 
resist a common danger. More- 
over, if the invading hordes 
occupied rich countries, there 
was an almost inevitable tend- 
ency to demoralisation, induced 
by the unwonted ease and 
pleasures of life; whilst, if 
they found themselves in poor 
territories, the provisioning of 
a large force became an almost 
insurmountable difficulty, and 
the incentive of profitable loot- 
ing being absent, discontent 
and disintegration followed. 
The sudden and unexpected 
withdrawal of the main body 
of Tchengis Khan’s Kalmucks 
from the southern Volga is a 
historical puzzle for which no 
authentic explanation will ever 
be forthcoming; but the sol- 
ution of the mystery of the 
unexpected retreat may quite 
probably lie in the fact that, 
through ignorance of geo- 
graphy and topography, the 
Kalmucks crossed the Volga 
too far to the south, and struck 
what is now known as the 
Kalmuck desert, where neither 
provisions nor loot could be 
found. Had they crossed in 
the neighbourhood of Tsaritsin, 
a few hundred miles farther 
north, they would have been 
within easy reach of the Don, 
and descending through the 
fertile basin of that river to 
the Sea of Azov, they might 
have settled in the rich pro- 
vinces of Southern Russia, and 
the subsequent course of his- 
tory would have been entiany 
changed. 7 
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The consideration of the con- 
ditions prevailing at the time 
seems fully to account for the 
fact that the incursions of the 
wild hordes from Central Asia, 
alarming as they were, invari- 
ably came to a standstill at a 
certain point, even though no 
crushing disaster befell their 
forces. Their farther advance 
stopped as from a given mo- 
ment, but their retreat was as 
slow as, of even slower than, 
had been their advance, and to- 
day hundreds of thousands of 
Tatars and Kalmucks remain 
in European Russia, whilst 
Turks are still on the shores 
of the Adriatic. The greater 
and more permanent success 
of the Turkish invasion was 
undoubtedly due to their pos- 
sessing an organisation more 
closely resembling that of 
modern armies than anything 
known to the Tatars or Kal- 
mucks, 

The conditions now affecting 
the possibility of successful in- 
vasion and permanent conquest 
and settlement are, however, 
very different from those which 
restricted the progress of the 
hordes from Central Asia in 
bygone days. The continually 
increasing importance of the 
scientific organisation of armies, 
and the possibility of determined 
resistance which the power of 
modern firearms gives to 
inferior numbers _ skilfully 
handled in judiciously selected 
positions, confer enormous ad- 
vantages on the defence, partic- 
ularly against an enemy inferior 
in training. On the other hand, 
the important advantage of 
mobility lies with the less 
civilised peoples, as exemplified 








in the minimum transport re- 
quired by a force of Arabs 
raiding hundreds of miles from 
their base, whilst a gigantic 
organisation was necessary for 
a British advance on Khartoum. 
Another most important factor 
in favour of the less advanced 
races is their total or com- 
parative indifference to death. 
Maoris, Zulus, and Dervish 
fanatics constantly courted 
death in their furious on- 
slaughts; but whatever may 
be the courage of European 
troops, it cannot be expected 
that they should in large 
masses be absolutely indifferent 
to the preservation of their 
lives. To admit this is not 
to disparage the courage of 
civilised soldiers, for it is evi- 
dent that the man whose civili- 
sation has taught him to value 
life displays a much higher 
courage in risking it than is 
necessarily existent in the 
savage or fanatic who attacks 
him with an absolute indiffer- 
ence to possible fatal conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the man who is 
not only ready but even desires 
to die, enjoys a great advantage 
over the opponent who, though 
willing to risk his life for his 
cause, instinctively desires to 
preserve it if possible. We 
shall endeavour to estimate the 
influence of these considerations 
on the question of the reality 
of the Tatar Peril. 

The Japanese are far superior 
to the Russians in the science 
of war, including preparatory 
organisation, but in the quali- 
ties of readiness to sacrifice 
their lives, physical endurance, 
and capacity for fighting on 
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poor and simple rations, there 
has been little to choose 
between the two armies; and 
great as have been the successes 
of the Japanese, they have not 
been obtained without gigantic 
efforts and an appalling loss of 
life. Even if we admit the 
doubtful assumption that in 
organisation and conduct the 
armies of Western Europe would 
prove as superior to the Rus- 
sians as are the Japanese, the 
Russians in a conflict with the 
West would certainly have on 
their side the advantages of 
indifference to life, of endurance, 
and of mobility, as far as the 
last is affected by the question 
of provisioning forces in the 
field. Moreover, as regards or- 
ganisation, training, and con- 
duct, it must be remembered 
that the Russians have greatly 
advanced since the days of the 
Russo - Turkish war, and the 
relative superiority of their 
western neighbours is steadily 
decreasing. Further, serious 
account must be taken of the 
numerical superiority of Russia’s 
armed forces, and of the cir- 
cumstances which are likely to 
increase that superiority in the 
later stages of a prolonged war. 
Finally, it must be remembered 
that if the autocracy be main- 
tained, even in a modified form, 
preparation for war and the 
initiation of hostilities must 
be decided by a single will, 
free from the hesitations and 
division of counsel which almost 
invariably hamper the action 
of statesmen and generals in 
constitutional countries where 
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public opinion, frequently ill- 
informed, is a most important 
and often a decisive influence 
in State affairs. 

Among the advantages which 
we have noted that Russia will 
enjoy in a conflict with civilised 
Europe, we would specially 
emphasise that of the numerical 
superiority of her armed forces. 
It is said that the Tsar can 
to-day command the services of 
six million soldiers ; and what- 
ever may be the lack of organi- 
sation and training of a consid- 
erable proportion of this force, 
the actual figure is probably 
not exaggerated. Such a force 
is overwhelming as compared 
with that which could be put 
in the field by any European! 
Power, but it by no means 
represents the total resources 
of Russia in a prolonged war, 
and still less does it represent 
the total which a few more 
years of undisturbed domina- 
tion in her Asiatic territories 
would place at her disposal. 

In Russia proper, the popu- 
lation from which soldiers can 
be drawn is very greatly 
superior in numbers to that 
of any European State; and it 
must not be forgotten that the 
withdrawal of a large propor- 
tion of the male population 
from their ordinary pursuits 
would be a much less serious 
matter for the economy of 
Russia than if a similar de- 
mand were made on the popu- 
lation of a more advanced coun- 
try. Further, when once the 
Asiatic peoples who have come 
under Russian rule during the 





1 We cannot consider the Russians otherwise than as Asiatics, with a veneer of 


civilisation among the very limited educated class. 
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last quarter of a century have 
become the fully submissive 
servants of the Tsar (and up 
to the date of Russian reverses 
in the Far East progress in 
this direction was rapid), an 
addition of a couple of mill- 
ions of men might be made to 
the armed forces of the Russian 
Empire. It must be borne in 
mind that, as exemplified by 
the Russo-Japanese war, the 
casualties in modern warfare 
speedily reach a total which 
gives a hitherto unknown im- 
portance to numbers. A 
numerically inferior army may 
summarily defeat a force double 
its number, if the latter be in- 
ferior in warlike capacity; but if 
the loss suffered by the victors 
should be even only one-third 
of that of the vanquished, and 
theformer were unablepromptly 
to replace their losses, whilst 
their foes could continually 
replenish their ranks by draw- 
ing on almost inexhaustible 
reserves, it is evident that 
final supremacy must _ rest 
with the big battalions. — 

The danger is that if the 
Russian Empire preserves its 
integrity and a strong Govern- 
ment, Europe may be overrun 
by a vast host of Russians 
accompanied by hordes of 
marauders from Central and 
Northern Asia, all serving 
under the Tsar’s standard, and 
rendered far more dangerous 
than their predecessors in 


previous inroads by the fact 
that whilst the mass would 
have all the advantages of 
the savage, the general conduct 
of their advance would be 
guided by a staff of superior 
officers versed in the art of 
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modern warfare, and disposing 
of modern firearms, equipment, 
railways, telegraphs, &c. The 
European Power does not exist 
which could successfully under- 
take to invade Russia and 
penetrate sufficiently far into 
the country to enforce its own 
terms of peace. Climate, an 
inhospitable country, and the 
generally backward condition 
of economic development would 
all tell against the invader; 
whilst, on the other hand, the 
advance of the Russo-Asiatic 
hordes, if not arrested on the 
frontier, would in a compara- 
tively short time disorganise 
and demoralise any civilised 
State in Europe. The more 
highly civilised a State, the 
more necessarily complicated 
is its social and economic 
organisation, and the more 
easily can it be demoralised 
by such a shock as the suc- 
cessful invasion of its territory 
by a hostile army. 

We may now turn to the 
consideration of the reality of 
a Yellow Peril. In our opin- 
ion there is a real Yellow 
Peril in the danger to the 
economic interests of the older 
industrial countries from the 
coming competition of China’ 
and Japan in industry and 
commerce. Trade with the 
East is, and has long been, 
@ very important element in 
the prosperity of the nations 
of Western Europe; and the 
importance of the profits to 
be gained has of late years 
roused the greed of both 
Russia and Germany, leading 
to the occupation of Shantung 
by Germany, and of Port 
Arthur and Manchuria by 
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Russia — incidents which in 
their turn provoked the Russo- 
Japanese war, with all its far- 
reaching but still undefined 
consequences. As regards Rus- 
sian commercial aspirations in 
the Far East, it would seem 
that, unless supported by con- 
quest and by the establishment 
of a special customs tariff in 
Russian interests in the coun- 
tries to be exploited, they are 
unrealisable, and active aggres- 
sion is, therefore, a necessary 
accompaniment to any endeav- 
our to forward them. It is 
only by a highly protected 
tariff that Russia can exclude 
European manufactures from 
her own internal markets, in 
close proximity to her indus- 
trial centres: it is therefore 
impossible for her to compete 
with Europe on equal terms 
in distant foreign markets, 
where geographical position 
offers no exceptional advantage 
to Russian goods in the matter 
of cost of carriage; and in the 
Far East the advantage in 
this respect lies rather with 
the manufacturers of Western 
Europe, whoége industrial centres 
are close to their sea-boards. 
Russia has nothing further to 
lose by additional industrial 
competition under natural con- 
ditions, and therefore she has 
nothing new to fear from the 
economic development of the 
yellow races. From the econ- 
omic point of view, her only 
anxiety has been lest their 
general development should 
render them alive to their own 
interests, and sufficiently strong 
to maintain their independence 
in matters of customs tariffs 
and regulations. 
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As regards the other manu- 
facturing countries of Europe 
and. the United States, the 
situation is very different. All 
are to-day in a position to com- 
pete more or less advantage- 
ously with both China and 
Japan, on equal terms, for the 
supply of a large proportion of 
the daily increasing wants of the 
teeming populations of those 
countries ; but all are aware of 
the fact that their present advan- 
tage may prove to be relatively 
short-lived. China and Japan 
comprise vast and fertile terri- 
tories, with very extensive sea- 
boards ; and in these countries 
an enormous population, pro- 
bably exceeding that of the. 
whole of Europe, has for cen- 
turies practised extreme thrift, 
accompanied by untiring indus- 
try. The intense character of 
this thrift and industry can 
perhaps best be illustrated by 
citing examples from personal 
observation. In the Nagasaki 
bazaar, some twenty years ago, 
we saw three lads engaged in 
making coarse needles by hand, 
and evidently successfully com- 
peting with the European 
machine - made article. The 
wire from which the needles 
were made was indeed im- 
ported from Europe, and the 
operations of the workers were 
confined to cutting into regular 
lengths (with an accuracy which 
no European eye and hand 
could rival), piercing the eye- 
holes, sharpening, and _ polish- 
ing. As far as we could learn, 
the hours of work must have 
been at least sixteen per diem ; 
and we had proof that there 
was no halt for the mid- 
day meal, since it was con- 
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sumed as we looked on, with- 
out any serious delay in the 
work, which the hands con- 
tinued whilst the jaws masti- 
cated the simple, frugal ration 
of rice with a little fish. Again, 
when we landed from a steamer 
in Hongkong, in an ordinary 
Chinese row-boat, we found the 
boat—which was decked over 
by a masterpiece of carpentry, 
or rather joinery—to be the 
permanent home of a family of 
six, including the owner, his 
wife, and four children, the 
eldest of whom was a girl of 
about fourteen. The mother 
nursed a baby, the eldest girl 
took one oar and the father 
another, on which an urchin 
about ten years old rested his 
small hands as an apprentice 
learning the stroke. These 
people paid no rent or taxes 
beyond, perhaps, a boat-licence, 
and the cost of their food 
must have been a mere trifle. 
It is quite possible that they 
were saving money out of their 
scanty earnings. 

To cheap labour and an 
industry with which nothing 
in Europe can compare, the 
Chinese and Japanese add a 
marvellous manual dexterity 
and a training of the eye which 
can only become general among 
the masses of the artisan class 
as a result of the practice of 
fine handicrafts by successive 
generations; and when all these 
qualities and capacities are 
turned to account in manufac- 
tures and commerce, organised 
on the modern system, the 
economic Yellow Peril will 
surely become a serious danger 
to the older established indus- 
tries of Europe and America. 
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The understanding of the situa- 
tion will not lead to aggressive 
action in support of economic 
interests on the part either of 
the United States or of the 
United Kingdom, and in the 
present temper of the French 
people they may be equally 
trusted to avoid such aggres- 
sive enterprise; whilst, with 
the exception of Germany, no 
other Power is to-day in a posi- 
tion thus to risk disturbing the 
peace of the world. As is, how- 
ever, now well understood, the 
present disturbance in the Far 
Kast is the natural, though 
doubtless unforeseen, outcome of 
German action in Shantung; 
and Germany has given proof 
that, under the guidance of 
her energetic and apparently 
sometimes rather impatient 
Kaiser, she is ready to further 
her economic interests even 
by direct aggression where it 
may be considered safe and 
profitable. From this point of 
view the Yellow Peril becomes 
a political German Peril, and 
probably the greatest safe- 
guard against this special 
danger lies in the recent de- 
velopment and display of the 
military strength of Japan. 
The Yellow Peril imagined 
by German political wire-pullers 
is not, we apprehend, of such a 
nature, nor based on such con- 
siderations, as those we have 
suggested in the foregoing para- 
graphs. As far as we can follow 
the German idea, we are asked 
to believe that an arrogant and 
unscrupulous people, ruling the 
oceans and disposing of gigantic 
land forces and armaments, will 
overrun the civilised world, 
dealing death and destruction 
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in their bloody progress. That 
such a picture may really pre- 
sent itself to the minds of those 
who preached no quarter to 
the force despatched to Kiaou- 
Tchou is perhaps just possible, 
though we cannot easily per- 
suade ourselves that it is pro- 
bable. In any case, it would 
not appear difficult to dispose 
of the dream by a short process 
of calm reasoning. 

As regards an invasion of 
Central and Western Europe by 
the yellow peoples, the experi- 
ence of the Russo-Japanese war 
would appear to establish that it 
is the wildest chimera. In pre- 
sent circumstances, the advance 
of the yellow races by land is 
impossible, until they shall 
have either entirely subjugated 
Siberia and obtained full and 
unhampered command of the 
railways and all other com- 
munications, or else have estab- 
lished communications suitable 
for the requirements of modern 
warfare across the deserts on 
the western Chinese frontier, 
driven the Russians out of 


Central Asia, and thoroughly 
subdued the Mohammedan 
population of the Central 


Asiatic Khanates. The diffi- 
culties encountered by Russia 
in despatching and maintaining 
armies on the eastern frontier 
of Siberia, although their line 
of communications traversed 
their own territory, are nothing 
in comparison with what would 
be the difficulties of a yellow 
army with a line of communi- 
cations through a hostile coun- 
try, and faced on the Urals by 
the full power of Russia, under 
conditions the most favourable 
possible for the Russians. And 
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before Central Europe can’ be 
reached European Russia must 
be conquered. The feasibility 
of such operations has only 
to be examined, for the idea 
to be at once and definitely 
rejected. 

An advance through Central 
Asia is, if possible, even more 
impracticable. On that line of 
advance railways would have 
to be constructed, and unless 
the subjugation of both Persia 
and the Caucasus is included 
in the programme, an enormous 
detour would have to be made 
through the desert wastes 
which surround the Caspian 
to the east and north. Even 
if all these difficulties could by 
any miracle be surmounted, it 
would still be necessary to 
conquer and occupy the entire 
area of Southern Russia before 
a further advance could be 
undertaken against South or 
Central Europe. The whole 
proposition of the advance of 
the yellow races across the 
Asiatic continent is manifestly 
too absurd to merit serious con- 
sideration. All we can say is 
that, whilst admitting that the 
statesmen of Western Europe 
have not always shown great 
capacity in their dealings with 
Germany, it is somewhat mor- 
tifying to note that German 
politicians should have so low 
an opinion of their intelligence 
as to think it possible to im- 
press them with the yellow 
myth invented to influence 
them. 

There still remains the ex- 
travagant idea that the Jap- 
anese having obtained full 
command of the seas, an in- 
vasion of Europe might be 
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attempted by water. It is 
difficult to believe that even 
German politicians really hope 
to induce us to accept the 
possibility of such an under- 
taking; but if they do, we 
need only recall the lesson 
of the cost and difficulty of 
maintaining an army of some 
200,000 men brought from over 
the seas to South Africa; and 
to remember that during the 
South African campaign our 
sea communication was absol- 
utely undisturbed, and that 
we disposed of such a mass 
of shipping as, whatever may 
be their progress, will cer- 
tainly require the efforts of 
some generations for Japan or 
China to acquire. The idea of 
invasion by sea may therefore 
be dismissed as summarily as 
that of invasion by land. We 
may, however, admit that 
should the yellow races ever 
dispose of a fleet, the strength 
of which could in any way 
compare with that of the 
British navy, the advantage 
they would enjoy from the 
relative proximity of their base 
to such a possible point of 
attack as Hongkong would 
render our position in that 
possession extremely precari- 
ous. Whilst admitting so 
much, we may take comfort 
from the consideration that 
very many years must elapse 
before any such fleet can be 
built up in the Pacific as could 
endanger our supremacy even 
in Hongkong; and, in any 
case, we may assume with con- 
siderable confidence that the 
renewal and strengthening of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
has removed for a long time 
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to come any possibility of a 
clashing of British and Japan- 
ese interests in the Far Kast. 
The consideration of possi- 
bilities in the waters of the 
Pacific leads up to what was 
probably the real point in the 
minds of our German friends. 
Shantung is very much nearer 
to Japan than is Hongkong, 
and the Japanese fleet at the 
close of the present war is not 
likely to be immeasurably in- 
ferior to the German fleet: in 
these circumstances we do not 
see how, unless the status quo 
be guaranteed by the new 
Anglo -Japanese treaty, Ger- 
many’s retention of Shantung 
can be otherwise than depend- 
ent on the goodwill of Japan. 
Hinc ille lacrime, The phan- 
tom of the Yellow Peril was 
invoked to induce somebody to 
kindly undertake to save the 
German chestnuts from the fire. 
If Germany should be able to 
find a satisfactory solution of 
this problem, it will be due 
solely to the security provided 
for the maintenance of the 
general status quo in the Far 
East by the conditions of the 
new Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
The nature of the Anglo- 
Saxon Peril recently adver- 
tised by the Berlin dealers in 
“perils” has not been clearly 
explained by the advertisers, 
but it must be either of an 
economic or of a political char- 
acter, and we are probably 
fairly correct in assuming 
that it is supposed by these 
philanthropists to be specially 
dangerous to Germany. If we 
could believe in the probability 
of the establishment of a 
Customs Union embracing the 
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British Empire and the United 
States, we could understand 
that the situation which would 
thus be created might, in spite 
of the remarkable business 
aptitude and plodding industry 
of the German people, be one 
of considerable danger to Ger- 
man economic interests; but 
the hopes of our most sanguine 
tariff reformers are likely for 
many @ long day to be limited 
to the establishment of a tariff 
agreement - between the com- 
ponent parts of our own 
Empire. It is impossible to 
forecast the future of our rela- 
tions with our American 
cousins, but the idea of their 
entering a Customs Union on 
terms satisfying the require- 
ments of our inter-Imperial 
trade does not seem for the 
present to be within the range 
of practical politics. Failing 
such a very improbable ar- 
rangement, we are strongly of 
opinion that Germany is very 
well able to hold her own in 
any form of international trade 
competition. If, then, we are 
to treat the suggested Peril as 
a serious question, we must 
look for some political danger. 
Our idea is that no alliance or 
international arrangement of 
any kind could be so certainly 
conducive to the preservation 
of universal peace as a firm 
agreement between the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples on either side of 
the Atlantic to act together as 
an international police, bound 
to put an immediate stop to all 
wanton aggression, and to force 
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the acceptance of arbitration 
in all international difficulties. 
However ardently to be desired 
is the advent of such a peace- 
enforcing understanding, we 
cannot anticipate its realisation 
in the early future; and should 
it be realised hereafter, we are 
at a loss to see how it could 
prejudice the interests of any 
non - aggressive community. 
The idea of an Anglo-Saxon 
Peril is, then, manifestly ab- 
surd, and we are inclined to 
believe that its authors must 
speedily recognise the fact, even 
if they have not already done 
so, and, consequently, that we 
are not likely to hear much 
more about it. 

The “ Perils,” Tatar, Yellow, 
and Anglo-Saxon, have been 
examined in turn, and the con- 
clusion is that none of them, 
except the first, has any im- 
portance, or is likely to affect 
the political interests of peace- 
loving communities who do not 
seek to further their material 
interests or gratify their am- 
bition at the expense of their 
neighbours. With regard to 
the Tatar Peril, we can only 
repeat our opinion that, if cir- 
cumstances do not curb the 
aggressively ambitious policy 
of Russia, it may some day 
become a serious danger; and 
in such an event, and more 
especially in view of the checks 
imposed on Russia in the East 
by the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
its first effects would necessarily 
be felt by Germany. 

Kfpi0z. 
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A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


X.—THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN. 


(WITH 


WE left the Russian army 
quietly settling itself back into 
its dug-outs, and awaiting such 
further developments as the 
season and the Japanese might 
have in store for it. But al- 
though the rank and file moved 
back into the warm welcome 
of their underground intrench- 
ments, yet there are certain 
evidences which show that, in 
spite of all the various reports 
to the contrary, Kuropatkin 
was preparing, if not again 
to undertake the initiative 
himself, at least to receive a 
Japanese attack. We find 
mentioned, both in Lord 
Brooke’s interesting work and 
also in various telegrams to 
the ‘Novoe Vremya,’ that the 
Russian generalissimo late in 
February ordered his hospitals 
to be prepared to receive 
70,000 casualties over and 
above those already incurred 
at Hei-kou-tai. Japanese 
sympathisers, who in this 
country throughout the war 
have always been anxious to 
put the very best complexion 
on everything that emanated 
from Tokio and the Japanese 
General Staff, have told us 
that Kuropatkin and his staff 
were totally blind and unin- 
formed as to the various 


preparations which the Jap- 
anese were making to open 
the campaign in the spring. 
That the Russians were not 
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able to possess themselves of 
as complete information with 
regard to their enemy as the 
Japanese were able to obtain, 
we have always been ready 
to allow; but even after this 
allowance we think, with re- 
gard to the premises to the 
great battle of Mukden, that 
Japanese sympathisers have 
been a little inclined to over- 
estimate the excellence of the 
Japanese General Staff to the 
belittlement of their beaten 
enemy. For instance, we are 
confidently informed by some 
expert military writers that 
Kuropatkin had no knowledge 
of the whereabouts of General 
Nogi’s army. Another mili- 
tary writer has told us at 
great length that this Port 
Arthur force was successfully 
screened by a division of 
cavalry from all intercourse 
with the outer world while it 
was preparing to push for- 
ward to Hsin-min-ting. We 
ourselves are inclined to think 
that the Japanese plans as 
they developed were mystify- 
ing enough, and that their 
dispositions, as they brought 
them to bear upon their enemy 
at Mukden, were scientific and 
conclusive enough without cred- 
iting them with supernatural 
energies or powers. That Ku- 
ropatkin knew where Nogi’s 
army was by the middle of 
February is definitely proven 
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by the fact that on February 
11 he reported its position 
to St Petersburg, and that 
this report was published in 
several of the Russian papers. 
We have quoted this as an 
instance, because we feel that, 
in our sympathy to our allies 
and in the character of that 
sentiment which we must feel 
for the successes of the Jap- 
anese, many writers have erred 
on the side of over-enthusiasm, 
and have thus become parti- 
san. Although Kuropatkin is 
a beaten soldier, we still main- 
tain that, when an unbiassed 
analysis of the campaign is 
procured, it will be found that 
he is not so totally disgraced 
as sO many writers in this 
country would have us to 
believe. 

That there were indications 
of the coming Japanese ad- 
vance is evident to every 
student of the campaign. 
Take, for instance, the affair 
of the Hsin-kai Bridge on 
February 11. Here, 160 
miles north of Mukden, the 
Russian permanent way was 
attacked and cut by a con- 
siderable force of Japanese 
cavalry. This in itself was 
portent enough, for it was 
the first time that the Jap- 
anese had endeavoured to 
bring about any considerable 
enterprise of such a character. 
The story of this raid, which 
in itself reminds us of the 
Southern cavalry enterprises 
during the American Civil 
War, was a really magnificent 
piece of work. Space will not 
allow us to give it the atten- 
tion it deserves, and, as far 
as we are concerned, it must 
remain just as it was to the 
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Russians, an indication that 
some general movement was 
on foot. 

At the end of the last chap- 
ter we severely criticised both 
Kuropatkin and his staff for 
their want of action dur- 
ing Gripenberg’s action. The 
reason for this criticism is 
obvious, although even at this 
date we are not able to do more 
than surmise the real cause 
of Kuropatkin’s failure. But 
whatever this ‘cause may have 
been, it is certain that neither 
he nor his staff realised how 
nearly they had achieved a 
very considerable success. For 
although we never will believe 
that the Russians were within 
measurable distance of a com- 
plete tactical success, yet, if 
they had been able to have 
forced Oyama to sufficiently 
weaken his right flank and 
centre to confront their at- 
tack, the season would have 
slipped by during which the 
Japanese had calculated to force 
their great attack,—before the 
spring thaws had rendered 
military movement almost 
impossible. If Gripenberg’s 
army had been able to main- 
tain its position, or to have 
effected a further turning of 
the Japanese left, the battle of 
Mukden would have been post- 
poned, and possibly would 
never have taken place. As 
it was, the Japanese had the 
merest margin in which to 
correct the displacement of 
their elaborate plans which the 
Gripenberg diversion caused. 

But by February 19 every- 
thing was ready, and the 
Chief of the General Staff, 
comfortably ensconced near 
the centre of the great Japan- 
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ese line, gave the order for 
possibly the most comprehen- 
sive military movement of 
modern days. The battle of 
Mukden is a difficult battle to 
describe. In the first place, it 
is a series of different battles, 
each in itself almost of the 
magnitude of Waterloo. It 
would seem to us that the 
best way to tackle such a 
subject, which in itself is 
titanic, and which will prob- 
ably never be fairly and 
adequately dealt with, is to 
give first a brief outline of the 
positions held by the chief units 
in the opposing armies, and 
then to follow the victors in 
detail from right to left. 
Oyama’s striking army was 
divided into five armies. Read- 
ing from right to left, on 
February 19 the positions 
of these five armies were ap- 
proximately as follows: Kawa- 
mura’s army, which, as we 
have already stated, had been 
landed somewhere at the mouth 
of the Ya-lu, was lying in one 
of the Ta-ling valleys on the 
Fu-shun road. Its outposts 
were in touch with the Russi- 
ans who were holding Ching- 
ho-cheng, -one of the strong 
passes in the Ta-ling range. 
Kawamura’s object was to 
advance upon Fu-shun by the 
Ma-chun-tun and Ti-ta roads, 
driving in and defeating the 
Russian force of Siberian Rifles 
which, in considerable strength, 
held these last two positions. 
Kawamura had the longest and 
most definite route to follow, 
consequently, in order that, at 
the crucial moment, the co- 
operation of the whole Japan- 
ese army might synchronise, it 
was necessary that he should 
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begin his operations in advance 
of the others. 

Next, on his left, lay Kuroki. 
He was still lying in the 
vicinity of Pén-hsi-hu, from 
which heights Stackelberg had 
been unable to drive him when 
he essayed the attempt at the 
battle of the Sha-ho. The 
object of Kuroki’s advance 
was to force the great mountain 
buttresses, which the Russians 
had covered with defences, lying 
between the Sha-ho and Ma- 
chun-tun. 

Next, on Kuroki’s left, came 
Nodzu, with the weakest and 
yet the most efficient army of 
the five in the field. It was 
always to Nodzu that some 
special and crafty object was 
assigned, and it would appear 
that, in nearly every one of the 
great fights, it was Nodzu’s 
army which turned the balance 
in Japan’s favour. It is re- 
markable that although Japan 
allowed foreign attachés and 
correspondents, and their own 
correspondents, withevery other 
army in the field, yet they 
refused to allow any one to 
accompany General Nodzu. 
The part assigned to Nodzu in 
this particular battle was, in 
the first place, to keep the 
Japanese centre from being 
broken by any desperate en- 
deavour by the Russians to 
divide the Japanese army in 
half; and in the second, when 
Kuropatkin had finally and 
fatally distributed the last of 
his reserves, to force the point 
of least resistance in the 
Russian line. Nodzu’s head- 
quarters were in the vicinity 
of Shi-li-ho. His outposts joined 
those of his old comrade in 
arms, Oku, at the railway. 
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To Oku was apportioned a 
réle almost similar to that des- 
tined for Nodzu. Ever since 
Hei-kou-tai the Russian staff 
seemed to have conceived that, 
profiting by the lessons of the 
battle in the snowstorms, they 
would on some future occasion 
be able to force in and destroy 
Oku. For this purpose they 
massed against him a very for- 
midable artillery. This man- 
ceuvre served the Japanese 
purpose well, for they also, in 
this portion of the field, massed 
a large number of field and 
heavy batteries. The object 
of this decision on the part of 
the Japanese staff would seem 
to have been to make the Rus- 
sians believe that the support to 
the main attack would follow 
the railway, and thus keep 
Kuropatkin from distributing 
his reserves too early to the 
strengthening of his threatened 
flanks. When at last conceal- 
ment as to the nature of their 
flank attack was impossible, 
this same artillery would, by 
its concentrated fire, be able to 
prepare for and cover those 
fierce and desperate infantry 
assaults which had made Oku’s 
army famous ever since it 
landed on the Liau-tung penin- 
sula. 

There remains one army— 
namely, that of Nogi. These 
veterans from Port Arthur, as 
fine soldiers as any that ever 
took the field, had already 
played their part in the battle 
of Hei-kou-tai. In this great 
final effort, however, they were 
destined to fill the lacuna 
in the Japanese organisation 
made by the paucity of its 
cavalry force. In a word, Nogi 
was to effect a great envelop- 
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ing movement on the Russian 
right flank. For this pur- 
pose the army, towards the 
end of February, disappeared 
into the great plain west of 
the Hun-ho. Some remark- 
able stories are told by cor- 
respondents at the front 
with regard to the methods 
which the Japanese employed 
to disguise and conceal the 
movements of this Port Arthur 
army. We have already re- 
ferred to this subject, and 
shown, quoting evidence, that 
the Russian staff were not so 
much in the dark with regard 
to this army as these correspond- 
ents with the Japanese were led 
to believé. But that does not 
matter. We must, therefore, 
give credence to the statement 
that the Japanese cavalry was 
used for the peculiar purpose 
of screening from view, by 
surrounding in a complete cor- 
don, this army of over 50,000 
men. This army was about to 
carry out an operation which, 
doubtless, would have been far 
better conducted if it had been 
effected by an independent 
cavalry division. The ultimate 
objective of Nogi’s army was 
Hsin-min-ting, the terminus of 
the Kou-pang-tzu railway. 
Geographically, this point was 
out of the sphere of operations 
tacitly agreed upon by the 
combatants, but when the cam- 
paign had reached these stu- 
pendous proportions this really 
became a side issue hardly 
worth noticing. Once Hsin- 
min-ting was reached, the Rus- 
sian right was turned. 

In our last chapter we gave 
a description of the country 
in the vicinity of Hei-kou-tai. 
This description would do for 
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the whole of the country be- 
tween Chang-tan and. Hsin- 
min-ting. This being realised, 
it is difficult to understand 
how Nogi’s army was able to 
reach the railway terminus 
without being opposed. If 
ever there was a doubt as to 
the efficiency of Mishchenko’s 
cavalry and his vaunted Cos- 
sacks, it stood confirmed by 
the successful occupation of 
Hsin-min-ting by the Port 
Arthur army. For if, in the 
whole area of operations, there 
ever was a terrain that was 
suited to the movements of an 
independent cavalry division, 
it was in this particular section. 
But, and here the inherent 
cunningness and military acu- 
men of the Japanese is de- 
monstrated, two events had 
taken place before Nogi was 
launched on his dash for Hsin- 
min-ting, which were calculated 
to clear the road for him. The 
first was the advance of Kawa- 
mura and Kuroki in the moun- 
tains against the Russian left. 
The second was the arrival of 
three squadrons of cavalry 160 
miles north of Mukden. The 
Japanese staff knew his Russian 
well. He knew that if three 
squadrons arrived unexpectedly 
on the railway communica- 
tions, the numbers of the force 
would be exaggerated out of 
all proportion, and that in the 
general dismay felt for the 
possible destruction of the rail- 
way, which was the main and 
only artery for the gigantic 
force collected at Mukden, 


any menace to its safety would 
be almost certain to cause the 
withdrawal of Mishchenko’s 
Cossacks to clear up the.situ- 
ation on the line of communi- 
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cations. And there seems no 
doubt that this manceuvre had 
the desired result, for, as will 
be subsequently shown, Nogi 
arrived at Hsin-min-ting prac- 
tically unopposed. 

We have not access to the 
same information concerning 
the Russian dispositions as 
we have with regard to our 
allies, but although there has 
been a general tendency 
throughout the whole cam- 
paign,—a tendency which the 
Japanese have not thought it 
worth while to contradict,—to 
overstate the Russian numbers, 
yet we believe that actually 
at the battle of Mukden the 
Russian army had reached its 
highest total. Lord Brooke 
estimates the Russian strength 
as being well over 350,000. 
These numbers to some extent 
are borne out by the Russian 
order of battle, compiled by the 
Japanese from the evidence of 
their prisoners after the battle 
of Mukden. This estimate, ac- 
cording to ‘The Times’ corres- 
pondent,: was as follows: The 
Russians had three armies, 
the first under Linievitch, the 
second under Kulbars, and the 
third under Bilderling. Under 
Linievitch were three army 
corps—the 2nd, 3rd and 4th— 
with Rennenkampf’s independ- 
ent corps of Cossacks, making 
a total of 100 battalions of 
infantry, 30 batteries of artil- 
lery, and 48 sotnias of cavalry. 
Kulbars: had four army corps: 
the 1st Siberian, the 5th, the 
8th, and the 10th, together 
with the Division of Rifles. 
His army mustered 144 bat- 
talions of infantry, and 38 
batteries of artillery. Bilder- 
ling’s command comprised the 
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Ist, the 6th, and the 17th 
corps, in all 96 battalions of 
infantry, and 35 batteries of 
artillery. Then there was a 
general reserve, consisting of 
the 16th army corps—32 bat- 
talions of infantry, and 12 
batteries of artillery. Therewas 
Mishchenko’s cavalry division, 
consisting of 96 sotnias and 4 
battalions of Za-Amur Border 
infantry ; there were 34 sotnias 
of Ussuri cavalry, Amur Cos- 
sacks, and Orenburg cavalry ; 
and there were finally 36 
battalions of horse artillery, 
mountain-guns, field howitzers, 
siege- guns, and unattached 
artillery. The grand total 
stood: 376 battalions of in- 
fantry, 171 batteries of artil- 
lery, and 178 sotnias of cavalry, 
—making numerically about 
300,800 rifles, 34,000 gunners 
(with 1368 guns), and 26,700 
sabres, or a grand aggregate 
of 361,500 of allarms. Of the 
disposal of this huge force we 
have as yet only the broad out- 
line. We know, however, the 
main division of the three 
army corps. Bilderling had 
taken over from Gripenberg 
and was responsible for the 
Russian right; Kulbars main- 
tained the centre; and Linie- 
vitch opposed Kawamura and 
Kuroki in the mountains in 
the east. Rennenkampf pro- 
longed Linievitch’s line to the 
left; and Mishchenko, as we have 
already shown, was respon- 
sible for the open alluvial plains 
of the Liau-ho and the Hun-ho. 
We have, therefore, in this 
action the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of very nearly a million 
of men in action, since we 
may safely estimate that the 
Japanese numbers were 25 per 
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cent in advance of those of 
their opponents. 

The first object of the Jap- 
anese staff was to confirm 
Kuropatkin in his belief that 
the Japanese soldier was not 
comparable with the Russian 
in the low country. On Feb- 
ruary 19 the Japanese army 
of the extreme right, that is 
Kawamura’s army, all veter- 
ans from the Chinese War, 
broke up its standing camp 
and threw out two advance 
guards to cover the two roads 
leading directly upon the Rus- 
sian fortified positions in the 
Ta-ling range. The thaw had 
commenced, but it was not the 
warm comfortable change of 
temperature that we know in 
our temperate zone. It was 
a thaw that was slow to beat 
the efforts of the frost, and as 
miserable a season for cam- 
paigning almost as the dead of 
winter. But the start had to 
be made or the ice over the 
rivers would not hold; and if 
the ice gave completely, it 
would be weeks before the sur- 
face of the soil would have 
allowed the pontoon waggons 
to arrive. On the 20th and 
21st of February, Kawamura’s 
advance guards drove in the 
Russian outposts. Then the 
great serried triple line of 
works which topped the still 
snow-driven ridges of Ta-ling 
stood out grisly and forbid- 
ding in front of Kawamura’s 
veterans. As on all previous 
occasions the Russian engin- 
eers had spared no pains in 
making their intrenchments as 
impregnable as the art and 
science of military engineering 
would allow. There were the 
same areas of barbed wire en- 
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tanglements, the endless rows 
of spiked pitfalls, and the many 
open patches which carried the 
suspicion of contact mine and 
other diabolic contrivance. 
But, grisly as they were, these 
works had to be carried; and 
it is curious that so young a 
nation should have been able 
to produce an infantry so 
dogged, so steadfast, and so 
persevering, that it was able, 
by sheer recuperative insist- 
ence, to carry obstacles such as 
infantry had never before been 
called upon to face. 

From February 22 to the 
end of February 24 Kawa- 
mura’s veterans were hurling 
themselves against this triple 
line of defences. On the 23rd 
and 24th, to add to the miseries 
of these desperate soldiers, a 
blinding blizzard blew down 
the valley. Even though this 
almost irresistible force of 
nature was sweeping in their 
faces, this inimitable infantry 
managed, in the midst of 
desperate carnage, to seize one 
foothold in the Ta-ling Pass, 
from which they were able to 
lever their stubborn, yet less 
active, enemy. The fighting 
was Homeric. We have on 
record the description of one 
of these assaults which will 
stand for nearly every Jap- 
anese success. This spectator 
had the good fortune to be 
present within a thousand 
yards of one of these desperate 
struggles for a hill crest, —a 
struggle which lasted without 
intermission for forty - eight 
hours. Although in the de- 
scription it may lose much of 
the fire and animation of the 
actual event, yet it gives a 
curiously vivid impression of 
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a class of combat which we 
ourselves two years ago be- 
lieved to have become obsolete. 
The Japanese were advancing 
in full daylight to the assault 
of one of these Ta-ling ridges. 
Every section of the battalion 
as it advanced stood out 
clearly defined, since the bliz- 
zard, of which we have spoken, 
had just covered the ground 
with a thin fresh veneer of 
snow. Even though the 
powdery flakes were still beat- 
ing in the faces of this intrepid 
infantry, yet this conspiracy 
of nature was not altogether 
an unmixed evil. The carpet 
of white which swept up the 
slope they had to face left 
exposed the triple row of death- 
traps which the Russian 
sappers had sunk in the hill- 
side. For a thousand yards 
there was little cover for the 
advance. Until it could get 
well under the slope of the 
position, where in places the 
rocks shelved perpendicularly, 
the assault was absolutely ex- 
posed. But experience, the 
bitter experience of eighteen 
months’ war, had taught these 
men to take their cover with 
them. Each man had a sand- 
bag on his shoulder, and as 
each section faced the blaze 
of infantry fire which opened 
as they unmasked from cover, 
they threw the sandbags as 
a wall in front of them and 
grovelled behind them for such 
scant shelter as they gave. 
And all the while the razor- 
edge of the position was swept 
by a hail of shrapnel which 
seemed ceaseless in its continu- 
ity. By these means, on the 
first day, considerable progress 
was made, and by four in the 
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afternoon the residue of the 
leading battalion had struggled 
as far as the wire chevauc- 
de-frise, and had prised and 
levered the supporting poles 
of these entanglements from 
their sockets. This end accom- 
plished, and the leading bat- 
talion had run its course. But 
the sandbags and the dead 
bodies of the bearers that it 
had left behind served as 
stepping -stones for the next 
battalion, and by evening this 
support made good the open as 
far as the perpendicular rocks 
and the last forty yards rise 
before the actual position. It 
was here that the assault was 
to stick. Three times during 
the night were reinforcements 
pushed up and an endeav- 
our made to rush the summit. 
The return of daylight dis- 
closed the countless little heaps 
of brown bodies half covered 
with snow,—grim evidence of 
the ease and completeness with 
which the Russian defenders 
had defeated every effort. As 
bees hang on a honeycomb so 
the little Japanese infantry 
clung to the face of the per- 
pendicular which gave them 
cover from the merciless rifle- 
fire which swept down upon 
them from above. As the 
watcher lay with his glass 
glued on the sky-line, he could 
see the Russian  infantry- 
men raise themselves over 
the parapet and fire down 
the slope in front of them. 
Even the pitiless rain of shrap- 
nel did not seem to disconcert 
them. Their persistence in 
defence seemed to be as great 
as that of their enemy in attack. 
Presently another section of 
little fur-clad Japanese would 
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leave the cover of the cliff and 
gallantly climb upwards. The 
Russians would rise to meet 
them, and before half the ascent 
was made those of the assaulters 
left standing would face about, 
break, and rush pell-mell down 
the hillside. If one such an 
attack were made that forenoon, 
twenty sections must have 
essayed the attempt and failed. 
Then, at last, when the whole 
thing seemed useless, suddenly 
a corporal and four men made 
good the ascent to the parapet, 
and appeared upon the sky-line. 
The Russians rose to meet them, 
and there, silhouetted against 
the winter sky, bayonet 
crossed bayonet. The long 
taper weapon of the Muscovite 
drove the Japanese back, but 
the interlude of Homeric com- 
bat had served its purpose. As 
the little fur-clad infantrymen 
sank back with steel-pierced 
bodies, another section was sup- 
porting them. Saved from that 
pitiless rifle-fire, these latter in 
their turn appeared upon the 
sky-line. Section after section 
poured in behind them. For 
ten minutes, or perhaps fifteen, 
the figures bobbed and fluctu- 
ated on that crest-line. It was 
impossible to apportion success 
or failure. Instinctively, as it 
were, there was a lull in the 
shell-fire. In the immediate 
vicinity both armies seemed 
spell-bound by the issue being 
struggled for on that single 
hill. Then, suddenly, the puffs 
of shrapnel began to burst 
again, and the watchers could 
see the black backs of men 
firing down the reverse slope 
of the hill. The Russians 
had given way. The Ta-ling 
heights were won by just a 
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score of combats as the one 
described. 

On the night of the 24th 
Kawamura was able to tele- 
phone to Kuroki that he had 
made good the passes for Ta- 
ling. The same day, according 
to the set scheme, Kuroki had 
commenced his advance. He 
had in front of him just as 
much solid honest hill-fighting 
as had Kawamura. But, if 
anything, the Japanese staff 
had underrated the task in 
front of their two right armies. 
They knew that it would take 
Kawamura some time to reach 
Ti-ta, but they had not realised 
to the full extent the possibili- 
ties of the Russian resistance. 
Thus it is we find that from 
February 24 to the end of 
the month both these armies 
were battling their way slowly 
forward against a constant 
stubborn resistance, and against 
almost impregnable positions. 

Kuropatkin does not seem to 
have shown any special appre- 
hension with regard to his left. 
He seems to have been imbued 
with the idea that the Japanese 
main attack would come upon 
his left. The persistence and 
the final successes of the 
Japanese on Ta-ling seemed to 
confirm this view. For the rest, 
the remainder of the Japanese 
lines seemed more or less quies- 
cent. There was no response 
to his now heavy bombardment 
upon the positions in front of 
the Sha-ho, and at that date 
there had been no compromising 
reports from either the centre 
or the left of the Japanese 
army. It was not till the 27th 
of February that anything 
occurred to give Kuropatkin 
any special line upon which to 
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reframe his dispositions. On 
the 27th, without warning, the 
artillery which Oyama had 
massed in the vicinity of the 
railway on his centre com- 
menced a heavy bombardment 
of the Russian batteries, which 
had been pounding the Japanese 
centre for the last ten days. 
The sudden unmasking of large 
artillery forces on the Japanese 
centre seemed rather to confirm 
Kuropatkin in his original view 
than to perplex him. He had 
made up his mind that the 
Japanese main attack would 
be against Fu-shun. 

But the last day of February 
and the first of March brought 
a very definite appreciation of 
the situation with it. Simul- 
taneously Kuropatkin must 
have received reports, first 
that, before Kawamura, Linie- 
vitch felt himself insecure at 
Ti-ta and Ma-chun-tun; second- 
ly, that Oku was advancing ; 
and lastly and most signifi- 
cant of all, that the Japanese 
cavalry had appeared in Hsin- 
min-ting. Still, so imbued was 
Kuropatkin with the correct- 
ness of his own appreciation of 
the situation, that he took no 
notice of the sudden appear- 
ance of Japanese cavalry on 
his right flank; but when he 
heard that Kawamura was 
irresistible with Linievitch’s 
present force, he became appre- 
hensive for that flank and im- 
mediately entrained his inde- 
pendent reserves to Fu-shun, 
whither he also transferred his 
own headquarters. 

Once Kuropatkin was com- 
mitted to the movement of his 
reserves from Mukden he had 
played completely into the 
Japanese plans. 


Instead of be- 
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ing a mere cavalry demonstra- 
tion, the appearance of an 
advanced guard at Hsin-min- 
ting really meant the over- 
throw of that flank. As will 
be seen, each movement of the 
Japanese had had its relative 
significance. The advance of 
Kawamura and Kuroki had 
not only secured Oyama’s right 
flank, but had attracted the 
flower and bulk of Kuropat- 
kin’s reserves to the opposite 
flank, from which the decisive 
Japanese attack was to come. 
Oku in the centre, under cover 
of the heavy cannonade which 
had been opened on February 
27, was moving with his 
right shoulder up in order that 
Nogi with his Port Arthur 
veterans should not be left in 
the air when he finally ap- 
peared in definite strength at 
Hsin-min-ting. In the mean- 
time our old hero Nodzu was 
still lying quiet behind the 
batteries which were banging 
the Russian centre to pieces, 
ready to seize the first favour- 
able opening which would occur 
when Nogi’s advance had defi- 
nitely developed. That it was 
an admirably conceived plan of 
campaign it would be useless to 
deny, but it fills the military 
reader with astonishment that 
a plan, which was mainly 
admirable on account of its 
simplicity, should have been so 
misunderstood by the Russian 
staff. Even if the little contre- 
temps at the Hsin-kai bridge 
had taken Mishchenko up north, 
there should have been a suffi- 
cient Intelligence Department 
left in Hsin-min-ting to have 
foreshadowed the significance 
of the Nogi movement in time 
to have prevented Kuropatkin 
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from sending his reserves to 
protect his left. We do not, 
at the present moment, pretend 
to understand Kuropatkin or 
his plans, as we honestly be- 
lieve that he failed as a com- 
mander in the field not because 
he was devoid of military intel- 
ligence and the other necessary 
attributes which go to make 
a great general, but because he 
attempted the impossible in 
endeavouring to maintain in 
his own hands the command of 
the vast army concentrated in 
Manchuria. After mature re- 
flection, it would seem that to 
this account must be laid the 
want of co-operation and co- 
hesion which undoubtedly was 
the main cause of Russia’s 
military collapse. We have 
already shown how, at Liau- 
yang, Kuroki failed to be anni- 
hilated because there was no 
one present on that front 
amongst the Russian generals 
who had authority to act; we 
have likewise shown how 
miserably Gripenberg’s opera- 
tions petered out for want of 
co-operation ; and here again at 
Mukden we have a fresh evi- 
dence that Kuropatkin’s pres- 
ence was considered essential 
for the direction of all serious 
fighting. 

But although Nogi followed 
his cavalry into Hsin-min-ting 
on March 1, the battle of 
Mukden was not yet won,—in 
fact, one might almost say that 
the battle had only just be- 
gun. But it had begun with 
the balance of advantage in 
Japan’s favour. From March 
2 to March 7 the severity of 
the struggle all along the line 
of the Russian front was so 
great and so undecided that it 
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is safe to say that if the 
Russians had had any substan- 
tial success in any one of the 
heavy counter -attacks which 
they hurled against the Japan- 
ese centre, it is possible that 
the great battle would have 
had to be written off as drawn. 
During these five days Nogi, 
on the extreme west, was in a 
most precarious situation; so 
much so, that on March 6 he 
had to send to Oku a supplica- 
tion for reinforcements, and at 
that moment Oku was himself 
so heavily involved that he 
could not spare a single man. 
As soon as he had reached 
Hsin-min-ting, Nogi threw out 
his army into fighting forma- 
tion, and pivoting it on Ta- 
min-tin, advanced north-east 
with the object of striking the 
Mukden-Tieling railway about 
fifteen miles north of Mukden. 
On March 2 he moved eight 
miles; on the following day he 
still made considerable progress, 
since the opposition in front of 
him was not great, so that 
on March 4 we find that he 
had covered nearly twenty 
miles since leaving Hsin-min- 
ting. This brought him within 
seven miles of the coveted 
railway. But often in military 
operations seven miles is almost 
as significant as a hundred. 
For on March 2 Kuropatkin 
realised that he had taken his 
reserves on a wild-goose chase 
to Fu -shun,—that the real 
attack, the real menace, was 
coming from the west. He 
immediately trained his inde- 
pendent reserve back to Muk- 
den, and marched it out to foil 
Nogi’s advance. He also, by 
telegram, brought from Tieling 
part of the force told off to 
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garrison that strategic point, 
and also a division of fresh 
troops which, recently arrived 
from European Russia, had 
mobilised at Harbin, and was 
now on its way down to join 
the main army at Mukden. 
Consequently, March 4 and 7 
witnessed the most desperate 
and sanguinary fighting north- 
west of Mukden that the cam- 
paign was destined ever to see. 
Nogi’s veterans realised that 
they were struggling for a 
success which would mean the 
entire overthrow of the Russian 
army. Kuropatkin, on the 
other hand, with his troops, 
realised that, unless Nogi was 
hurled back in defeat, the 
whole toil and trouble of the 
past ten months would be 
wasted, and the army en- 
veloped in a disaster which 
had in it all the elements of 
a total rout. It would be 
impossible in this paper to 
give anything like an adequate 
account of this fearful struggle 
on the plain. No report that 
has reached us so far has 
really done justice to the 
extraordinary issues in this 
great struggle north of the 
Mukden Tombs, which hung 
upon the individual fighting 
value of the opposing soldiery ; 
but of the accounts that have 
been published, we venture to 
think that the letter from a 
Japanese officer to his friends 
at home, as published in ‘The 
Times,’ will in a small way 
bring before the reader some 
appreciation of the fearful 
tension which weighed down 
all combatants during this 
titanic struggle. Writing of 
these very operations of Nogi’s, 
this officer says: “The 6th 
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was the hottest and worst, 
and the most savage, of the 
whole series of the Mukden 
battles. The Russians held a 
line from San-sen-ho to Neng- 
yo-ho, while we ranged our- 
selves in or about’ Gyorimbo, 
which is about four miles west 
of Mukden station. The dog- 
gedness of that Russian advance! 
Heavy guns and light guns, 
handy mountain guns and little 
dynamite guns, all joined in 
the bombardment of the posi- 
tions, while the heroic Russian 
gunners repliedshot for shot and 
shell for shell. Attacks and 
counter-attacks succeeded each 
other like the figures on a fairy 
Jantern. We fought with rifles, 
we fought with bayonets, then 
with grenades and with shovels 
and picks, and then with fists. 
Why, it is no more or less than 
a gigantic street brawl. One 
of the battalion commanders 
was killed and the colonel 
wounded severely, and one 
after another the company 
officers went down. Once 
when I whistled to the buglers, 
and the charge was sounded, 
just barely forty out of a 
battalion of skirmishers leaped 
to their feet, and the rest 
remained still, no cowards, but 
dead men—dead at their posts. 
Those who replied to the call 
had no right to do so: they 
ought to have been in the 
ambulances. Though these 
doings could never be told 
vividly enough by my pen, and, 
perhaps, no words could ever 
do justice to the bravery of the 
men, Russian and Japanese, 
and the hardships they endured. 
The Russians, five or six times 
our number, charged time after 
time so resolutely up to our 
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position that some of them 
actually passed through the 
line—but they never returned. 
These are the fresh troops 
from the reserves — determined 
because of the knowledge that 
on their action hangs the fate 
of Kuropatkin and his army. 
So that day’s:success remained 
with the Russians, in spite of 
all our efforts. Well, they 
deserved it. At the suggestion 
of an officer of the Staff Corps 
we volunteered to reach the 
works the same night. Men 
came to their officers and 
begged to let them go and fill 
up the trenches with their 
corpses, 80 that those following 
them might walk over their 
bodies into the defences. At 
the men’s earnest request a 
deputation of officers and men 
was sent to the Divisional 
Commander, who gave them 
the requested permission, not 
without some hesitation. .. . 
At midnight the men threw 
off their great winter coats, and 
white distinguishing bands 
were put on the sleeves in 
readiness to move. With 
drawn swords the officers led, 
with fixed bayonets the men 
follow in our usual formation. 
First grenade men in a line at 
certain intervals, then the main 
body in column of sixes, with 
a grenade man at every few 
paces in the ranks. With a 
tremendous yell we stormed 
into the earthworks. What 
followed I cannot bear to 
recite. How many of us re- 
turned? <A few, a very few. 
And the works? Intact still? 
As we rested came the enemy’s 
counter-attack —the officer in 
command of this section knows 
his business well. . . . After 
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half a day’s desultory firing 
and leisurely fighting our bat- 
talion received an order to take 
Tahoshitu [Tashichaou], which 
the enemy held in force. In 
this my company form the first 
line. I talk of battalions and 
companies; but a battalion, 
particularly ours at this stage, 
furnished about as many men 
as a company. We moved 
through a hail of rifle and 
machine-gun bullets, which 
now began to resemble some 
perfectly natural phenomenon, 
as of sunshine or of rain, and it 
was mere child’s play compared 
with the experiences of the 
awful night of the 6th.” 

And we almost imagine that 
similar accounts of the fearful 
stresses of the battle in this 
particular engagement might 
have been written from every 
other portion of the field. This 
much is certain, that until mid- 
day on the 7th Kuropatkin 
still fought with the hope of 
success. For four days he had 
held Nogi,—he was still holding 
Oku, but of Nodzu he knew 
nothing,—and Linievitch still 
reportedjthe Russian left secure. 
But it will be noticed that we 
have made no mention of Nodzu. 
Again was this intrepid leader 
to handle the turning influence 
in the struggle. Early on 
March 5 the gunners with 
Nodzu reported the Russian 
intrenchments just south of 
Mukden to be practicable— 
that is, practicable for Jap- 
anese assault. They had been 
submitted for the last ten days 
to possibly the heaviest artil- 
lery bombardment that had 
ever been concentrated on a 
line of field-works. The very 
intensity of the fire had done 
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much to lessen the power of 
the resistance of the troops 
holding these works ; and over 
and above this, every available 
man had been withdrawn by 
Kuropatkin to throw into the 
operations against the flank 
attacks. Nodzu, with that 
military instinct to which we 
have already on previous oc- 
casions referred, knew ex- 
actly the right moment when 
to throw in his unexpected 
weight. We find him on 
March 6 still with his left at 
Sha-ho-pu. On the following 
day, almost without a check, 
his men are up and over the 
shattered breast-works which 
they had been watching for 
the last six months; and be- 
fore Kuropatkin quite realises 
what is happening, and at the 
very moment that Nogi is 
beseeching Oku to come to his 
assistance, Nodzu, with troops 
that are practically fresh, has 
thrown himself over the Hun-ho 
and is practically into Mukden. 
Simultaneously with this news 
of an advance, which was almost 
as disastrous and decisive as 
the general advance ordered by 
Wellington on the historic field 
of Waterloo, there reached 
Kuropatkin information that 
his railway communication was 
severed just south of Tieling. 
One cannot envy the General 
his feelings at this moment. 
It is true that the railway was 
only cut by a patrol detached 
from Nogi’s left, but when the 
news arrived at the Russian 
headquarters Kuropatkin had 
just been called from super- 
intending a counter - attack 
against Tashichaou to organ- 
ise a resistance against this 
new terror advancing directly 
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from the south. Then it was 
that he penned the message 
which, sent by an alternative 
line, leaked out in St Peters- 
burg, “I am _ surrounded.” 
Was there ever a more miser- 
able statement of a situation 
placed on record than the 
despairing echo contained in 
that message? 

On the night of March 7 
Kuropatkin gave the fateful 
order that the whole army 
should fall back on Tieling. It 
must have been a great wrench 
to this earnest soldier thus to 
acknowledge, both to his troops 
and to the enemy, that he was 
out-manceuvred, out-numbered, 
and beaten; that he could 
only hope to save himself by 
flight, and by the excellent 
roads which he had had con- 
structed between Tieling, Muk- 
den,and Fu-shun. But although 
Kuropatkin accepted the situa- 
tion with all the fortitude of a 
brave man, he did not desert 
the cause as if it were abso- 
lutely lost. He did not, like 
some other great captains in 
history, place himself in the fore- 
front of the flight, but turned 
with all the dogged nature and 
desperate courage of which 
the Slav is capable to do his 
best to repeat the history of 
Liauyang. Collecting together 
the troops that had held his 
centre, he threw them in to 
the support of the brave legions 
that had held Nogi at bay for 
the last five days. It was 
under the cover of this rear- 
guard that he hoped to emulate 
his Liauyang retirement and 
withdraw his army, with some 
measure of success, behind 
the intrenchments he had 
established at Tieling. It will 
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be remembered that in a pre- 
vious chapter we commented 
on the fact that, while the 
Japanese intrenched their sec- 
ond and third positions within 
an easy distance of their first 
line, Kuropatkin had chosen to 
allow his army a stretch of 
forty miles before they could 
hope to reach the field-works, 
which were destined to be their 
second line of resistance. It 
was these forty miles of open 
which killed Kuropatkin’s 
army, which rendered the de- 
votion of his rear-guard useless, 
and which practically turned 
the withdrawal of his baggage 
and his rear-guards into a rout. 
Again was Nodzu the deciding 
factor. The majority of the 
accounts which have reached 
this country contain the sug- 
gestion that it was Nogi who 
cut off Kuropatkin’s rear- 
guard, and was responsible for 
the great capture of prisoners 
and military equipment. A 
careful study of all the re- 
ports furnished, however, goes 
to prove that this impression 
is quite wrong. As he had 
intended, Kuropatkin was able 
to hold Nogi to the very end. 
In fact, pivoted upon his own 
right wing in retirement, Kuro- 
patkin swung round in front of 
Nogi. If it had not been for 
the wonderful rapidity and 
energy of Nodzu’s advance, 
the withdrawal from Mukden 
would have gone down to his- 
tory as a successful retreat, 
worthy of a parallel with that 
of Liauyang. 

It was not in Nogi’s army, 
which, the reader must remem- 
ber, a few hours previously had 
been urgently soliciting aid 
and reinforcements, to press a 
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pursuit, or to cut off as desper- 
ate troops as those which Kuro- 
patkin personally conducted 
into their position as his rear- 
guard. But Nodzu, pressing 
on, not even waiting to assist 
Kuroki into Fu-shun, pushed 
north until he struck the rail- 
way at Pu-ho, midway between 
Mukden and Tieling. All 
through the 8th and 9th this 
intrepid soldiery,—which had 
turned the scale at Tehlitz, 
had assaulted and pierced the 
Russian centre at Liauyang 
and on the Sha-ho, and, here 
again, had defeated the enemy, 
and unexpectedly placed itself 
athwart the line of retreat of 
Kuropatkin’s rear - guard,— 
staggered on in face of a Man- 
churian snow  blizzard,—on, 
until midday on March 10, 
when the battle of Mukden 
was finally lost and won. 
There are many misconcep- 
tions with regard to this great 
battle. It was a decisive blow 
against Russian prestige and 
military power in the Far 
East. It was a heavy defeat 
and a crowning disaster to a 
disastrous campaign. But it 
was not the crushing, wither- 
ing, exterminating blow that 
it has so generally been repre- 
sented to have been in this 
country. After examining the 
evidence of foreign officers who 
were present on this occasion, 
we come to the conclusion that 
the battle of Mukden was 
almost as disastrous in its 
military paralysis to the victors 
as to the vanquished. In fact, 
if we are to look for the prime 
factor which conduced to the 
surprising peace which was 
recently arranged at Ports- 
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mouth, we will not be far 
wrong if we trace the cause 
of Japan’s magnanimity to the 
paralysing effect of the battle 
of Mukden on her military re- 
sources. At the time wonder- 
ful speculations were rife as to 
the fate of Linievitch with the 
Siberian Army Corps. Kawa- 
mura was supposed to have 
dropped from the clouds and 
to have immediately engulfed 
a third of Kuropatkin’s army 
in disaster. In reality, of 
course, we find that Linievitch, 
learning that Kuropatkin’s 
centre had given way, was him- 
self forced to retire, but know- 
ing the fate that would await 
him if he debouched directly 
into Mukden’s plain, he with- 
drew his army more composedly 
by way of the Wankao passes. 
It now behoves us to count 
the cost of this stupendous 
struggle. Again we are flung 
upon the rocks of uncertainty, 
and are faced with the original 
difficulty of making the re- 
ports and estimates of eye- 
witnesses coincide with the 
official returns. According to 
the Japanese estimates, they 
captured on the field of Muk- 
den just over 40,000 Russian 
prisoners. They reckon that 
the Russians left some 30,000 
dead on the field, and that 
altogether the Russian casual- 
ties, in killed and wounded and 
missing, amounted to 170,000 
men. We are asked to believe 
—that is, we are told in the 
official Japanese accounts—that 
this result was attained by a 
loss to the Japanese them- 
selves of only 50,000 men in 
all manner of casualties. Al- 
ready in previous articles we 
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have given it as our opinion 
that, in spite of the assurances 
from correspondents in Japan, 
in spite of the fact that the 
Japanese have held funeral 
rites for a specified number of 
departed souls, we cannot be- 
lieve that an organisation so 
crafty and careful in its dissem- 
ination of military news would 
have gratuitously handed to its 
enemy a correct statement of 
its losses. We will refer the 
reader, who may be sceptical 
of the truth of our assertions, 
to the quotation which we have 
used from the Japanese officer 
who was with Nogi on Kuro- 
patkin’s right flank. You will 
note that he states that the 
battalions in his division were 
reduced to the strength of 
companies. There is one point 
that we notice in a consecutive 
study of Japan’s methods of 
conducting operations which is 
here worthy of comment. It 
is the remarkable manner in 
which their staff manages to 
equally distribute the stress of 
battle through every unit in 
the army. Therefore we may 
take it as granted that the 
officer whom we have already 
quoted did not belong to a 
division which during the 
battle of Mukden was engaged 
to a degree out of proportion 
to other units in the entire 
army. This reflection, coupled 
with the verbatim expression 
of opinion of expert European 
soldiers who were present at the 
battle, leads us to believe that 
the success at Mukden cost the 
Japanese in casualties at least 
as much as it cost their enemy. 
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On March 10 the Japanese 
officially entered Mukden. On 
the same date Kawamura, in- 
stead of falling from the skies 
and overwhelming Linievitch, 
entered Fu-shun. With the 
occupation of Mukden, the 
ancient capital of the Manchu 
dynasty, it may be said that 
the military campaign ended, 
since the recent conclusion of 
peace has rendered it impossible 
either for the Russians to re- 
establish their military prestige 
or for the Japanese to add to 
their laurels on land. This 
being the case, it will not be 
necessary to follow in much 
detail the events which followed 
the battle of Mukden. On 
March 16 the Japanese, after 
one unsuccessful attempt, oc- 
cupied Tieling, the Russians 
having evacuated before them. 
On the following day Kuro- 
patkin was relieved of his 
command, and his place taken 
by General Linievitch, and on 
March 21 the Japanese occu- 
pied Chang-tu-fu. This latter 
occupation, to all military in- 
tents and purposes, marks the 
limit of the Japanese military 
occupation in Manchuria. 

From the moment that they 
lost Mukden, the whole of the 
Russian hopes for the time 
being centred in their fleet, 
which, under Rojdestvensky, 
had arrived on March 17 at 
Nossé Bay. The history of 
this fleet and its disastrous 
voyage to the Far Kast, 
culminating with its total 
annihilation in the Straits of 
Tsushima, have already been 
dealt with in these pages. 














